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Betty Ann Goodhue, lowa, follows 
in Dad’s footsteps —See page 6 
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Many a wife or daughter has taken over the tractor controls 
in recent times of emergency. A 12-year-old Maryland girl 
won the heart of the nation when she “manned” the home 
farm alone, while her father was overseas. 

The power that made it possible is worth a second look. 
Gone is the tiring armwork of the past, and in its place the 
comfort, ease and smoothness of power control. This farm 
girl operated an Allis-Chalmers tractor which, like the new 
Model C pictured here, uses hydraulic control to raise and 
lower implements at a finger’s touch. 

Foremost in Allis-Chalmers’ planning for the family farm 
is equipment which can be operated by ove man, eliminating 
outside “crew” help. Power-controlled implements are a major 
step in this direction. Equipment like the new Model C 
Tractor and companion implements with hydraulic control can 
go far to make the family farm free, independent and pros- 
perous...the cornerstone of a busy and prosperous America. 
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HYDRAULIC LIFT 
DUAL DEP 


CONTROL 


Here’s a control that really controls — 
the last word in a hydraulic system. At 
a touch of your fingers, it lifts and low- 
ers implements to the exact depth you 
select. Handy dual levers gauge the 
depth of right and left gangs — inde- 
pendently and accurately. You can 
vary the depth of either gang to follow 
the contour of the ground as easily as 
a pilot banks his plane. 
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THESE 8 WONDERS IN 
You Can Finish “Rounds” Faster With ANY TRACTOR TIRE! 


MAXIMUM TRACTION— ess slip 


more pull with less fuel. 
. MORE WORK, LESS EXPENSE— 
saves tire, tractor and equipment 


wear, gets more work done per 


A 4 hour. 
? . CONSTANT INFLATION, NO 
PRESSURE LOSS — gives top per- 
formance because tires remain 


properly inflated year round, in 
storage or use; non-freezing. 


ou get tough field work finished faster — gain valuable time . PRESSURE BUILDS UP AS LOAD 
- INCREASES — provides automati- 


— when you use “Solution 100” in your tractor tires. For “lity citeala enanieny thn vee 


this low-cost, one-shot Goodyear service of complete liquid in- ing touds. 
flation fills any tire tube 100% with calcium chloride solution — . INCREASED DRAWBAR PULL — 


i » . s up to 500 Ibs. more with no wheel 
puts heavier, easier-handled, better-distributed weight right woightt. 


inside the tire — gives you all of the 8 big benefits listed here. . MORE COMFORT, LESS BOUNCE 
So ask your Goodyear Farm Tire Dealer to pump “Solution 100” ST WRIT CE TTEE 


and bounce, provides smoother 
into all your tubes — regardless of tire brand — and your tractor ride, less fatigue. 
efficiency will be upped amazingly! ~ LONGER TIRE LIFE—tread wear is 


much less because of minimum slip- 
e-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Robber Company page, constant correct pressure. 


LESS CARE AND ATTENTION 
NEEDED —eliminates need to check 


wQUID-ATE Your Traction Problems ! First, use Goodyear Sure-Grip and inflate tire frequently and to 


change pressure for various jobs. 
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THE FARM OUTLOOK 


By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF: You can expect good winter 
prices for fed cattle, hogs, dairy products, 
wheat, dry corn. 


Income. But lower prices of poultry, eggs, 
and the lower grades of slaughter cattle 
may pull down your total winter income. 


Protein. With soybean mills running at 
capacity, a good supply of protein feed is 
in sight for winter livestock. 


Soft Corn. Surplus of soft corn will shift 
Cornbelt feeding programs, put emphasis 
on short feeding for early markets. 


Wheat. Big demand for wheat and other 
food grains to continue thru next summer. 


Butter Up. Butter consumption increasing 
but will take long to regain prewar volume. 


Fewer Eggs. Consumers buying fewer 


eggs, prices expected to drop to support 
levels. 


Mixed Prices. Your winter price pros- 
pects are a mixture of good and bad: (1) 
Good prices for fed cattle and hogs, but 
lower prices for the lower grades of 
slaughter cattle; (2) good prices for 
dairy products, but declining prices for 
poultry and eggs; (3) good prices for 
wheat and hard corn, but poorer prices 
for soft corn. 

While the average of prices you receive 
for all products may be a little lower this 
winter, your costs of production will not 
decline but may be slightly higher. This 
goes for the prices of commercial mixed 
feed, as well as the wages of farm labor— 
big items in your cost accounts. New 
machinery, building materials, equip- 
ment, and other supplies—except fer- 
tilizer—will be higher priced. 

Your cash farm income—both gross 
and net—will be smaller than it was last 
winter, particularly if you depend on 
some income from poultry and eggs. 
Cash receipts from crops and livestock 
during all of 1946 may be 10 percent 
smaller than this year’s national total 
of 20.4 billion dollars. 


Winter Feeding. Apparently you farm- 
ers are going into the winter with about 
the same number of livestock as last 
year: Less poultry but more pigs (prin- 
cipally because of a larger fall crop), 
fewer dairy cows but about the same 
number of beef cattle, and a few more 
feeder lambs. Any increase in cattle 
feeding probably will be in areas having 
a surplus of soft corn. The total supply of 
feed grains will be sufficient for most re- 
quirements, tho in many places good- 
quality, cash corn will be scarce. The 


October carry-over of old corn was only 
311 million bushels—64 million bushels 
smaller than the Government feed ex- 
perts had been counting on. 


Protein Feed. You should have no trou- 
ble finding all the protein feed you need 
this winter. But don’t look for much 
change in prices. Government price 
supports on the raw materials and the 
guarantees to processors of soybeans, 
flaxseed, peanuts, wheat, and the like will 
tend to hold up the prices of protein feed. 

Soybean mills are running at capacity 
on a record 1945 crop, there’s a heavy 
crush of domestic flaxseed, more peanuts 
are being crushed for oil and meal this 
season. The only shortage is in cotton- 
seed meal. Millfeeds also should be 
plentiful as processors continue to run at 
capacity production of flour and other 
cereal foods for domestic and foreign 
consumption. 

As for the demand for protein feed, 
many of you will be feeding less poultry 
and fewer dairy cattle this winter, but 
more cattle and hogs. A hard winter 
also would boost protein requirements. 


Soft Corn. You must go back to the 
years 1915 and 1924 for comparable 
periods of heavy supplies of soft corn. 
Government records show that cattle 
and hogs were marketed earlier than 
usual in the feeding seasons that followed 
these years, and there was relatively 
little long feeding. Hogs were marketed 
at unusually light weights, and market 
supplies were relatively large in the 
early winter. The bulk of the cattle fed 
were marketed during the first half of 
the year. In the second half, marketings 
of both hogs and fed cattle tended to be 
unusually small. Prices tended to be de- 
pressed during the period of heavy mar- 
ketings, but prices advanced sharply 
when marketings dropped more than 
seasonally later in the year. 


Wheat Business. Exports of wheat and 
flour have been running at the rate of 
about 300 million bushels (wheat equiv- 
alent) for the marketing year that ends 
next June. This is the biggest outbound 
movement since 1920, when 369 million 
bushels were exported in one year. Its 
continuance spells ceiling prices until 
the new crops here and abroad are har- 
vested next summer. It would mean a 
carry-over of about 300 million bushels 
next July to be added to a 1946 crop 
that may total anywhere from 700 mil- 
lion to 1,200 million, depending upon 
weather conditions. A total supply of 
1,000 million bushels (crop plus carry- 
over) in 1946-47 would not be burden- 
some even tho there should be a sharp 
decrease in exports at [ Turn to page 53 
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YOU MAY NEVER have thought of it 
in this way, but companies, like peo- 
ple, work to earn their living, and... 
they spend most of what they take in. 

The picture above, for example, 
symbolizes the raw materials General 
Mills bought last year from the farmer 
and other producers. The approxi- 
mately $210,000,000 we spent for 
cereal grains, packages and sacks, 
vegetables and sugar and many other 
products: was actually about three- 
fourths of all the money we received 
from the sale of our products. 

In fact, all but about 2¢ out of 
every dollar of our income was spent 
when the year ended . . . for raw ma- 
terials, to pay employees, to pay taxes, 


to pay for the upkeep of our plants, 
the distribution of our products, em- 
ployee retirement benefits and for 
other expenses. 
Part of the 2¢ out of every dollar that 
remained was divided 
among 9800 stockholders. 
The rest was retained to 
strengthen the business 
and for the development 
of new General Mills 
products which in turn 
will create new oppor- 
tunity for our return- 
ing servicemen, new 
markets for the far- 
mer and better 
living for all of us. 


Copyright 1945, General Mills, Inc., makers of Wheaties, Kix, Cheerios, Bisquick, Softasilk Cake Flour, Gold Medal 
Enriched Flour, Betty Crocker Soups, Larro Feeds, Semolina and Durum Flours, Bakery Flours, Vitamin Products, 
Soy Products, Oat Products, Wheat Gluten and Starches, Naval Ordnance and other Mechanical Products. 
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So you see, a company is a spender 
as well as an earner, a customer, as well 
as a Seller... and like each person in 
his own way, a contributor to the 
economic strength of our nation. 
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SANI-FLOR 


FIREPROOF! 


Baby chicks are so much healthier raised on 
Sani-Flor! It is a germ-free, rotproof, sterile 
mineral processed under intense heat which 
eliminates all contamination. Cannot harm 
chicks even if they eat it. Spraying or use of 
disinfectants will not affect or harm Sani-Flor. 






















In Brooder Houses Saves 
Work... Time...and Money 


Just read these important advantages: (1) 
germ-free; (2) rotproof, moldproof; (3) non- 
toxic, chemically inert; (4) verminproof— 
won't harbor rats or mice; (5) fireproof— 
won't burn even at 2400°F; (6) won't con- 
duct electricity; (7) insulates the floor—keeps 
chicks warm; (8) moisture in droppings 
evaporates quickly—chicks stay dry. 


Only 


SANI-FLOR... 


... Offers you all 8 of these 
outstanding benefits. They 
reduce labor and cut death 
losses so that Sani-Flor 
becomes actually an econ- 
omy to use—not an added 
expense. Get the facts. Mail 
coupon for details—now! 


SANI-FLOR Division 


Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 


Dept. SF-125—135 S$. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, Ill. 













POULTRY LITTER 


SEE YOUR LOCAL FEED DEALER OR HATCHERY 
P SANI-FLOR DIVISION | 
| Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. | 
| Dept. SF-125, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Please rush full details about SANI-FLOR | 
| Poultry Litter. 















When Dad and Son get together, there's 
good teamwork. Thirteen-year-old Jim's 
an old hand at driving the family tractor 
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Camera’s-eye view of the Goodhue farmstead. There's plenty of pasture land for cattle, hogs 


The Goodhues — a Happy Five 


lr YOU go to the Goodhue farm in 
Polk County, lowa, near Carlisle, and 
call for Wilbur, you may get an “oink 
oink” response or the normal “yes” of 
a man’s voice. That “oink oink” would 
come from cover girl Betty Ann’s pet pig, 
which she named after her successful, 
hog-raising father. It’s all in fun, tho, and 
Dad doesn’t mind in the least. 

Several years ago, Wilbur Goodhue 
started out with a herd of Durocs. Then 
began a series of crossbreeding experi- 
ments that have since proved quite suc- 
cessful. He bred the Durocs with Here- 
fords; worked in some Poland Chinas, 
and finally, Spotted Poland Chinas. For 
next season he’s debating whether to go 
back to breeding with Durocs or switch- 
ing to Hampshires. There are about 600 
crossbred hogs to tend right now. And, 
on top of that, he feeds 35 head of cattle 
regularly. 

Some 600 acres, which are really three 
small farms, comprise the Goodhue farm. 
At least 280 acres are planted in corn, 
160 in soybeans, about 100 in oats. “‘It’s 
pretty level ground,” says Mr. Goodhue, 
‘fine for running the machinery.” They 
have three tractors, a 12-foot combine, 
a harrow, and a planter. Those pieces 
cut off lots of time and work. With the 
help of two hired men, and with self- 


feeders in the hog lots, farming’s down to 
simple routine. Wilbur Goodhue usually 
grinds his feed ahead, about 500 bushels 
at a time. He prefers doing one big job, 
rather than small daily grindings. And 
another of his timesaving helps is this: 
He likes to make his hay loose, keeping it 
on trailer racks. That way, it doesn’t have 
to be lifted to the mow or forked down. 

Over and above all this farming activ- 
ity, Wilbur Goodhue is doing a credit- 
able job this year as president of the Polk 
County Farm Bureau. 

Behind every successful man, they say, 
is a good woman; and Mrs. Goodhue is 
no-exception. Aside from smoothly man- 
aging their seven-room home (doing all 
the cleaning, baking, canning, gardening, 
and such) she cares for 200 to 250 Austra- 
White pullets regularly, marketing the 
eggs near by. She takes an active part, too, 
in garden, study, and social service clubs 
in the community. As president of the 
P.T.A. this season, she is busy working on 
a project to raise funds for a new heater 
for the school. But that isn’t all! There 
are several 4-H girls in the community 
who look to Mrs. Goodhue for guidance. 
You see, she is an assistant 4-H leader, too. 


Tue three young Goodhues are bright, 
healthy youngsters. Betty [Turn to page /4 

















Umm-m, that gingerbread smells good! 
Mom Goodhue's well-equipped kitchen 
sees lots of action. Betty Ann is the helper 
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Firestone Four 
Gives You EXTRA PULLING POWER 
Where and When You Need It Most! 


CORD BODY 


TRONGER 
4% $ v” 16> MORE DRAWBAR PULL 


NLY one tractor tire ... the Firestone Ground Grip... 

takes a full “center bite.” This is where you need it 

most — and this “center bite” will add as much as 16% 
to the drawbar pull of your tractor. 


Firestone Ground Grips take a “center bite” because 
they have connected traction bars. These bars dig in and 
pull right where the center of the load falls. Connected 
bars leave no gaps to collect and hold mud and trash. 
They’re stronger, too, being triple braced. Tread life has 
been increased 40%. 

Then, too, the cord bodies of Firestone Ground Grips 
are 14% stronger. . . . Add up these facts and it’s easy 
to understand why Ground Grips are your best buy in 
tractor tires. 


‘ 


ra 


tHe TIRES THAT 
pULL BETTER, LONGER 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 








NEW HALF TON TRUCK ECONOMY! 


Save money with Studebaker’s 
Coupe Express Pick-up Truck 


For low-cost general utility use 


HOUSANDS of farmers will 
welcome this announcement 
that Studebaker is again produc- 
ing commercial vehicles—with 
the popular Studebaker Coupe 
Express Pick-up in the vanguard. 
Designed for utmost economy 
of gasoline, tires and mainte- 
nance, this brilliant-performing 
half-ton Studebaker Coupe Ex- 
press is soundly built and excep- 
tionally good looking. 


A truck of many uses 
From bumper to tail gate, it’s a 
truck of many uses that’s a credit 
to the great tradition of pro- 
viding low-cost transportation 
which has been a Studebaker dis- 
tinction since the business was 
established ’way back in 1852. 

You get the same exceptional 
Studebaker engineering and 


craftsmanship in this Coupe Ex- 
press that our government got in 
over a billion dollars’ worth of 
Studebaker-built war equipment. 
In stand-up quality, this half-ton 
truck is a full-fledged team-mate 
of the more than 200,000 Stude- 
baker military vehicles, includ- 
ing trucks and Weasels, that 
helped bring victory. 

Investigate this money-saving 
Studebaker half-ton pick-up be- 
fore you place any new-truck or- 
der. No other half-ton truck in 
America can give you more of 
what you want. 


FREE TO FARMERS! 


Get Studebaker’s free 48-page 
handbook on the care and main- 
tenance of all makes of trucks. 
See any Studebaker dealer or 
write at once to address below. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 
WLOnER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 








A national survey of opinions 
of a cross-section of 6 £000,000 


ductad i 





Future for Your Son 


Question 1: If you had a son with ability 
and he could have any training he wanted, 
what business, profession, trade, or occupa- 
tion would you most like to have him take 
up if he wanted your advice? 


" All Midwest Other 
Answer: Farmers Farmers Farmers 
ORR n COG Cece s eye 21% 12% 28% 
UE: cdbal’ss tm source 19 26 13 
Roginabe sks; cs - hehe 10 9 11 
LOWEN <ikide ¢ + this dese 8 6 o 

, Priest......--- a . 5 
ace. OBER 3 4 3 
Business (Merchant, Own 
Store, Millionaire, 
uto Business, Sales- 
man, Grocery Business, 
Insurance)..........- 3 3 3 
a ay Trades (Archi- 
eric Condition. 
a F. on- 
ing, Electrician, Build- 
ing Contractor, Ete.)... 2 g P) 
Chemist, Scientist. .... . . ? 2 1 
pe errs 1 3 oe 
News R , Journal- 
ism, Advertising 1 1 2 
Air o eeee ke AS 1 1 1 
“se 1 1 - 
Radic, Television. ..... ’ : } 
Politics (President, Con- 
gressman, Sheriff)... . . 1 1 2 
Banking, Bank Executive 1 1 - 
Misceltaneows (Account 
ant, Druggist, Govern 
—_ — Rail- 
Engineer, White 
Cotier orker, Eagier- 
er, Profession, Etc.) . 4 4 5 
Let + Him Decide... .... 7 8 6 
No Answer.....-.++-+ a 9 7 


100% 100% 100% 


**T want to raise my son to be a farm- 
er,”’ is the tendency here. To be sure, a 
first glance would seem to indicate that 
real dirt farmers prefer their sons to be 
doctors. But it must be noted that this 
choice is only 2 percent higher than 
agriculture with al/ farmers; while Mid- 
west farmers choose agriculture over 
medicine by a 14-percent margin. 

To the casual observer, it would 
appear that farmers in the rich Cornbelt 
can see a good future for their boys on a 
farm; while those on smaller, less profit- 
able acreages are less optimistic. How- 
ever, countless other factors might enter 
into this decision: i.e. farmers outside the 
Midwest are more familiar with occupa- 
tions other than agriculture, and so on. 

Engineering, law, the ministry, and 
business seem to curry about the same 
lukewarm favor with farmers thruout the 
country; however, it is evident that most 
agree with the old saying: “I didn’t 
raise my boy to be a soldier—or a Con- 
gressman!”’ 


No Government Banks 


Question 2-a: Do you think the Govern- 
ment should own the banks? 


. No 
Answer: Yes No Opinion 
All Farmers. .......... 21% 66% 13% 
Midwest Farmers. ...... 19 68 13 
Other Farmers. ........ 24 63 13 


The feeling that regulation works bet- 
ter than ownership is the consensus here. 
In the past, farmers have not been strong 
advocates 
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[ Turn to page 12 
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“Was I WRONG. back in 1945!" 


—_ 









1. ‘Ten years ago, the war was on and 
I was working like a horse. Help was 
searce, but crop prices were up, and the 
money came rolling in—more money 
than I had made in years, before the war. 








2. “I made good use of all that extra 
cash. Every chance I had I bought more 
War Bonds, and I got extra life insur- 
ance. By the end of the war, I had good 
money in the bank. 











3. “The fact is, there wasn’t much to 
spend the money on, anyhow. You just 
couldn’t get a lot of the equipment and 
other things you needed. That was the 
best chance to save I ever had. 


4.. “L intended to improve the farm and 
modernize the house after the war. But 
when peace came land prices were going 
up—and I sank a lot of money in land 


I didn’t need. 


5. “That’s where I went haywire! If 
I'd used my savings right, I’d have the 
new equipment and home conveniences 
I needed, and still have a nice backlog 
today. Was 1 WRONG, back in 1945!” 











BUT IT IS STILL 1945. If we use our savings wisely 
now, we can help to avoid inflationary price increases 

. and maintain backlogs for the future. If we spend 
carelessly now, we may look back some day with regret. 


Life 
| Lesurance Companies 
: in America 


During the war, millions of farmers saved to improve 
their land and homes, to buy needed equipment, or to 
educate children. Today they are still following the 
advice of our Government, buying only what they 
really need until civilian goods are plentiful, buying 
Victory Bonds, holding on to War Bonds and life insur- 
ance, and maintaining their savings. Are you one of them? 


- and their agents... America’s life insurance compenies are sponsoring 
“. E this program as a public service to the 70,000,000 
g to cooperate with our government in preserving owners of life insurance and to every American citizen. 


the financial health of the nation 
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@ The day is here when closer attention 
must be given soil fertility. As we shift 
our livestock to more forage and less 
concentrates, soil deficiencies will be 
more apparent in animal diseases and 
maladies. The reason is clear enough: 
Grown on soil lacking some primary soil 
elements, plant leaves and stems will 
analyze far below normal in these ele- 
ments. Animals fed largely on such de- 
ficient roughage must soon suffer. It is 
true that grains also reflect soil-element 
shortage, but to a lesser extent. 

On page 32 G. Bohstedt points out the 
dangers from depending upon roughage 
reduced in food value by careless curing. 
There is the additional danger that 
roughage, tho carefully cured, may have 
been short in nutritive value originally. 
The article on pages 24-25 points to this 
direct connection between soil, plant, 
and animal. 





@ A painter, a preacher, and a cowboy 
were looking at the Grand Canyon from 
the same lookout point. The painter 
thought, ““What a picture for-a canvas.” 
The preacher feflected upon “the great- 
ness of God’s works”; but the cowboy 
was thinking, ““What a h— of a place to 
lose a cow.” All of the above reactions 
are typical, I’m sure. We could all watch 
the same dogfight and come away with 
different emotions and impressions. As 
conscientious editors, we try to give you 
several points of view on vital questions, 
then rely on your good judgment to 
reach sound conclusions. We never be- 
come discouraged when we find there is 
a healthy difference of opinion among 
you, as readers. 





@I recently spent a day as guest of a 
major farm-machinery manufacturer. 
New marvels of mechanical efficiency 
were exhibited, together with some ma- 
chines new in principle for the Cornbelt. 
These machines are all expected to in- 
crease the farmer’s income—otherwise, 
how is he to justify the investment they 
represent? The bright, new machinery 
again pouring in volume from factories 
is probably the most spectacular feature 
of advancing farm technology. Hybrid 
corn, new remedies for plant and animal 
diseases, fertilizers are other indications of 
rapid progress and increasing efficiency. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, farm production 
in 1944 was the largest in our history, 
but fewer people were engaged in farm 
production than any other time since 
1875. Quite obviously, increased use of 
machines and other improved practices 
has not meant greater profit to a/l farm- 
ers since 1875. It cannot do so in the next 
25 years. There must come an inevitable 
adjustment, meaning that many folks 


FRIEND to FRIEND 


must get off the land. Those remaining 
will operate larger units (both in acres 
and annual income), but on a family- 
sized-farm basis. To allow the advance 
of technology without the release of some 
farm population to other fields would 
mean vast unemployment on the farm, 
tho everyone was busy. Family living 
standards would inevitably decline lower 
and lower. 
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@ A desire to try to increase the number 
of people on the land is now evident in 
many quarters. Writers argue it is better 
for a man and his family to be on the 
land partially employed than off it and 
fully unemployed. Such a state, they 
believe, is not only better for the man 
but for the country. Certainly national 
strength has come from close touch with 
the soil. Antireligious and antisocial 
attitudes grow on city pavements. I agree 
there must be as many opportunities 
provided on the land as will insure an 
American standard of living, and you 
can write your own definition. Let us be 
very careful, however, that we do not 
permit society to load upon agriculture 
its surplus people and, especially, those 
people who would not do well in any 
employment. Despite the well-meaning 
attempts of those who want more people 
to share the benefits of country living, 
farming must become steadily smaller 
in number of people directly engaged, 
but larger in volume of its total produc- 
tion. Service agencies resting upon agri- 
culture may well absorb part of her sur- 
plus men—if their wages are kept on a 
level with farm income. 


@ As materials and equipment begin to 
trickle back to showrooms and showcases 
in farm trading centers, we find that we 
still have the problem of priorities with 
us. Who'll get the goods—farmer or city 
buyer? And the question goes back even 
further than that—to whether the man- 
ufacturing of city equipment should come 
before that of the farm equipment needed 
for replacement and new work. 

We vehemently protest any tendency 
of dealers (yes, and of manufacturers) to 
favor one buyer over the other. Manufac- 
turers and merchants should study their 
records for the prewar months of 1941 
(when farm income hit an upgrade) and 
sell of their 1945 stocks in the same pro- 
portion as they sold in 1941, That was the 
year when farm income approached 
equality and farms were put back in 
shape as producing units. Much more 
improvement is indicated for the future 
by the huge total of savings farmers have 
laid away while goods were scarce. Let’s 
be sure, then, that farm and city buyers 
get their shares according to a sales- 
quota system. 
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How come... why’re you 
gettin’ in your oil so soon ? 





Well, you see 
it’s like this... 





ANYTHING | CAN SETTLE NOW WHEN |'M 
NOT SO BUSY IS ALL TO THE GOOD! 


‘LL BE USING SOME OIL RIGHT ALONG... 
ANO I'LL HAVE IT! 


DOES IT SAVE you 
ANY MONEY ? 





STANDARD OIL’S SPECIAL FARM DEAL OFFERS TOP 
DISCOUNTS NOW on these famous motor oils, on greases, 
and other farm necessities 





1SO-VIS—Standard’s top quality, long-lasting motor oil—gives maximum = 
tection; aids in easy starting, stands up under heat; is highly resistant to carbon, 
sludge, and varnish formation. 


POLARINE— medium priced motor oil—not only offers safe lubrication but also 
helps keep engine parts clean as it circulates. 


STANOLIND—considered by many power farmers the greatest motor oil in its 
price class—offers economical but good protection. 


Buy and hold more Victory Bonds 


(STANDARD) 
(INDIANA) 


YOU BET! BY ACCEPTING DELIVERY 

NOW | GET TOP DISCOUNTS AND 
MAKE THE BIGGEST 
SAVINGS POSSIBLE! 


IMPORTANT: Your minimum motor 
oil purchase also entitles you to the same 
attractive discounts on Standard Oil 
greases and other farm necessities, in- 
cluding: stock and insect sprays, axle 
grease, belt dressing, harness oil, cream 
separator oil, household oil, floor wax, etc. 


Ask, phone, or write your Standard 
Oil man about our special farm deal 
NOW while you can secure maximum 
discounts! 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


















“J locked the door 
on an empty barn!” 


“Yes, stalls that once held my best stock are empty now. You see, 


one rainy night my truck smashed into a car and two people 


were seriously hurt. I was forced to sell my whole registered herd 


just to settle the court judgment. I learned, too late, that I'd neg- 


lected such a trifle as auto insurance.” 


Auto insurance a trifle? Yes, a tremendous trifle — tremendous 


in its consequences, trifling in its cost. But all auto insurance is 


NOT alike. State Farm's is diflerent...different in ways that ben- 


efit farmers (and their city neighbors, too). That’s why State 


Farm Mutual is the largest auto insurance company in the world, 


with more than 1,100,000 policyholders. 


IMPORTANT: You may save money 3 
ways by financing your next car or truck 
through any cooperating bank. Send to 
State Farm Insurance Companies, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., for FREE BOOKLET which de- 
scribes the STATE FARM BANK PLAN. 
It also gives you basic facts about State 
Farm's Auto, Comprehensive Farm and 
Farm Employer's Liability, and Life insur- 
ance. Or get in touch with your State 
Farm agent today. Remember, Compre- 
hensive Farm and Farm Employer's Liabil- 
ity insurance can be made a part of your 
auto policy for a small additional cost. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL BANKER BEFORE 
YOU FINANCE YOUR NEXT CAR 
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STATE FARM | 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Hold your War Bonds to maturity! 
















The Farmer Speaks 
[ From page 8 | 


of government control of individual o; 
state enterprise—unless an emergenc 
demanded such control. The verdict or 
the next question affirms this stand: 


—Nor Railroad Ownership 


Question 2-b: Do you think the Gover. 
ment should own the railroads? 


. No 
Answer: Yes No Odinion 
All Farmers. .......... 15% 68% 17% 
Midwest Farmers... .. .. 12 70 18 
Other Farmers. ......-. 18 66 16 


Perhaps it’s the memory of govern. 
ment’s operation of railroads in Wor! 
War I; possibly it’s respect for privat 
concerns’ handling of the transportatio: 
problem in World War II; or maybe 
just a natural prejudice against federal 
intervention—in any case, farmers seen 
pretty well set against government con- 
trol of railroads at this time. As with the 
question of banks, the biggest protest 
against federal operation seems to come 
from Midwest farmers. This poll als: 
yielded a larger percent than usual of 
“no opinion.” 


—Nor Government Electricity 


Question 2-c: Do you think the Govern- 
ment should own the electric power com- 
panies? 


: No 
Answer: Yes No Opinion 
All Farmers. .......... 27% 49% 24% 
Midwest Farmers... .. . . 23 51 26 

Farmers......... 30 47 23 


This verdict hardly seems to give th 


go-ahead signal to such projects as mul- 
tiple TVA’s. On the other hand, expres- 
sions of individual satisfaction with past 
governmental programs have not been 
lacking. Moderation seems to strike th: 
keynote here; perhaps farmers fear th 
all-embracing, “‘total’’ ownership idea 


—And No Government Mine:! 
Question 2-d: Do you think the Govem- 


ment should own the coal mines? 


f 


No 


Answer: Yes No Opinion 
All Farmers. .......... 23% 62% 15% 
Midwest Farmers... .... 23 58 19 
Other Farmers. ........ 23 67 10 


And again, farmers insist sharply 
they’ll have none of it—not even for the 
other fellow! That this protest against 
government ownership of mines can be 
interpreted as sympathy for labor’s diff- 
culties is hardly likely; that it is just an- 
other manifestation of the farmer’s in- 
dependent philosophy is more probable. 

Farmers outside the Midwest ap- 
peared more positive on this stand, pos- 
sibly because they are nearer the prob- 
lem. And there’s still that noncommitta! 
15 percent. Still, it seems safe to make 
one generalization: farmers in America 
are hardly socialist-minded; at least, not 
right now! END 





Successful Farming maintains a Subscriber's 
Information Bureau, staffed by competent 
men and women, to answer your questions 
and help you with your problems on farm 
management and farm homemaking. Just 4 
postcard, addressed to the Bureau in care of 
Successful Farming, 1714 Locust Street, Des 
Moines 3, lowa, will bring this free service. 
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Building a rural telephone line using the new high strength steel wire 





NEW ROADS FOR YOUR VOICE TO TRAVEL 


New and more economical ways have been 
found to extend telephone service to more 
farm families. 

There is a new steel wire so strong that 
far fewer poles are needed per mile; and 
an insulated wire that can be buried directly 


in the ground. In some places, rural power 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


lines will be used to provide both electric 
and telephone service. In others, radio 


waves will be used. 


These are some of the new developments 
in farm telephone service that we are now 
starting to put in use. They are part of our 
$100,000,000 rural telephone program. 





LISTEN TO ‘“"THE TELEPHONE HOUR‘' EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 








Delco batteries and parts and service for Delco-Remy 
electrical equipment can be obtained through 
tractor dealers and United Motors Service stations. 


DELCO-REMY 


Pioneer Manufacturer of Tractor Electrical Equipment 
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The Goodhues— 


A Happy Five 
[ From page 6] 


Ann is already well along with a hobby 
of collecting miniature pitchers. She 
has over 85 china, glass, pottery, and 
wooden ones—some are as tiny as peas 
She’s a lively aide to Mom, too, helping 
her with the dishes, dusting, and finding 
odd jobs to do. For two years she has 
taken piano lessons; practicing is one of 
her “‘chores.”’ She loves to ride her bi- 
cycle; only wishes school were a little 
farther than across the road so she could 
ride there on nice days. But even walk- 
ing’s fun for Betty Ann, especially when 
she can trudge thru the snow—as she’s 
doing on our cover. 

Husky Jimmy’s 13, in the eighth grade 
at school, and as alert as they come. 
He loves to ride horses, so it really isn’t a 
chore for him to ride down to the pasture 
to bring in the cattle. There was a time 
in Jimmy’s young life when he collected 
horse figurines. He outgrew that hobby, 
but still keeps his small collection as 
keepsakes. Jim’s an all-around boy, a 
help and a pal to Dad. 

The baby of the family is growing up 
pretty fast. Littke Wanda is 3 now. 
She has great times all by herself, dress- 
ing her pet kitten in doll’s clothes, playing 
with her toys, watching Mommy work 

The whole family, except the two 
youngest, are horseback-riding enthusi- 
asts, so their three horses haven’t a 
chance to grow restless. Last summer, on 
a whim, Mr. Goodhue entered one of his 
horses, a beautiful, honey-colored mare, 
in the county 4-H horse show. He came 
away a white-ribbon winner—just like 
that! It was a surprise to Mr. Goodhue 
but he seems to have a knack for rearing 
fine animals. 

The welcome mat at the Goodhues’ is 
always out. It’s the unusual rather than 
the usual if they don’t have at least one 
caller during a day or evening. Theirs is 
a friendly hospitality that’s hard to ignore. 

In the back yard is an inviting fire- 
place. Many’s the meal friends enjoy 
with the Goodhues around it. Fireplace 
dining, Mrs. Goodhue finds, is excellent 
entertainment. It’s so informal, and food 
seems to taste better around a fire. 

The family, as a whole, enjoys doing 
things together—even if it is just sitting 
around after supper, each reading his 
favorite book or working on the project 
of the moment. Their sense of humor, 
their congeniality and ready cooperation 
make the Goodhues a good team—a 
happy five. END 


Wanda would love to be at school across 
the road, where Betty Ann is; but until she's 
old enough, she keeps busy around the yard 
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"MY WAR JOB'S DONE—SO HERE | COME — 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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GIVES FLYING HORSEPOWER! 


NOW READY at your Mobilgas dealer's 
... a dazzling new kind of car power! 

It's FLYING HORSEPOWER from 
NEW Mobilgas—result of same super 
fuel ingredients that go into U.S. avia- 
tion gasolines! 

Just in time for winter driving! You'll 
get lightning-quick starts on cold morn- 
ings—new flashing getaway, fast warm- 


up—instant throttle response at all 
driving speeds. 

NEW Mobilgas is the result of 12 
years of Socony- Vacuum work — World’s 
Greatest Catalytic Cracking Program! 
Try FLYING HORSEPOWER today! 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 


The Flying Horsepower you get from New Mobilgas results from the same ingredients 
that gave the superior Fighting Power to our 100 Octane Aviation Gasoline 
TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE"—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 
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As a sow is fed, so will she farrow. This 
is doubly true when she must produce 
two litters every year. 


Select your hog rations carefully, espe- 
cially those fed during gestation. Be sure 
that the nutrients are well-balanced — 
that you feed adequate calcium and 
phosphorus and ample Vitamin D. 


Vitamin D is necessary for brood sows. 
It aids in the conversion of calcium and 
phosphorus into healthy bone and flesh 
for unborn young. 


Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast is a 
rich, economical source of Vitamin D 
for four-footed animals. The next time 
you buy feeds, concentrates or minerals, 
make sure the words “Irradiated Dry 
Yeast” are on the feed tag. 


If you can’t obtain feeds, concentrates or 
minerals containing Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast, see your dealer or 
send $3.50 for the postpaid 5-lb. FIDY 
package. Contains enough for 6 brood sows 
for one year and 40 pigs to market size or 
8 dairy cows and 6 calves for a year. 
Feeding directions with each package. Ad- 
dress STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, 
Desk SF-12. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Agricultural Department, Desk SF-12 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mail booklet, “Vitamin D for Four-Footed 
Animals at Low Cost.”’ 


Name 
Address 
Post Office 


Tyschmann 
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CLINTON, 
a New and Better 


Clinton oats, resistant to all known races of rusts and smuts troublesome in the Cornbelt 


By Fred Ferguson 
9 lowa State College 

CunTon oats are going out to a few 
farmers this winter for planting in 1946. 
And these are the oats that many farmers 
who are on their toes have been wanting. 
Clinton has been outyielding our most 
recent improved varieties; it has stiffer 
straw and the grain is heavier. 

In Iowa, where it originated, Clinton, 
over an 8-year period, has outyielded 
Tama an average of nearly 15 bushels 
an acre; Boone, 161% bushels; Marion, 
17 bushels; Gopher, 27 bushels; and 
Iowa 105 (or Richland) 281% bushels. 

This year one field of Clinton grown 
on the farm of Wayne Robinson in 
Marshal! County, Iowa, under contract 
for lowa State College, made an average 
yield of 102 bushels an acre of 40-pound 
oats—and that was a 141-acre field! 
One field at the agronomy farm of lowa 
State College yielded 111 bushels. 

In every region of Illinois, Clinton has 
led all other varieties in ability to stand 
and in weight per bushel. The northern 
Illinois tests were made at Mt. Morris, 
Ogle County; central Illinois at Urbana; 
and southern Illinois at Alhambra, 
Madison County. Results of the northern 
and central Illinois tests were for a 4- 


year period, and those for southern IIli- 
nois 3 years. Clinton was about 11 bush- 
els per acre ahead of all other varieties in 
yield in the northern Illinois tests; about 
2% bushels ahead in central Illinois; but 
in southern Illinois, Vicland was about 
a bushel ahead of Clinton in yield, tho 
in weight Clinton had Vicland beaten 
nearly 4 pounds to the bushel. 

Clinton has outyielded all of the older, 
standard, rust-susceptible varieties in the 
rod trials at the Indiana Experiment 
Station, Purdue University, according 
to a report of Dr. Ralph M. Caldwell, 
head of the Botany and Plant Pathology 
Department. He says Clinton has sur- 
passed such varieties as Columbia, 
Gopher, and Cartier. It has also con- 
sistently yielded slightly more than Tama 
and Vicland, which are now extensively 
grown in Indiana. 


In THE field-plot trials of Indiana, 
Clinton has also yielded more than the 
older standard varieties including Co- 
lumbia, Gopher, and Cartier. Its averag 
yield from 1941-1945, however, in the 
field-plot trials is almost identical with 
Vicland and Tama. Bushel-weight 
heavier than any other named variety is 
another discovery of the Indiana tests. 
The Indiana workers [ Turn to page 3 


Clinton yielded 111 bushels per acre on the lowa State farm. Stiff straw holds it up well 
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New synthetic tire will 


OUTWEAR PREWAR TIRES 


B. F. Goodrich passenger car tire coming soon 


Bas these tires had their pictures 
taken they went thousands of miles 
on a test car. They were carefully rotated 
so all got equal wear. The unretouched 
picture shows exactly how they looked 
after the test. 


The two outside tires were made of 
natural rubber with prewar treads—equal 
in every way to new prewar tires. Note 
that they were run until nearly smooth. 
Then observe the still effective tread on 
the middle tires . . . the new B. F. Goodrich 
synthetic- rubber Silvertowns. This. was 
one of many tests that have proved the 
new tires give better-than-prewar mileage. 
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These tires are newly designed for pas- 
senger cars. B. F. Goodrich builds them 
of a new, better synthetic rubber—differ- 
ent from the ordinary synthetic in general 
use by the tire industry. This rubber was 
also a B. F. Goodrich development. The 
tire body is stronger too, with a new, 
stronger kind of cord reinforcement. The 
tread is slightly wider and flatter. 

The tires have had more than 2,000 
tests and nearly 17,000,000 miles of all- 
weather, all-road drivin g by taxicab fleets, 
state police departments, and the B. F. 
Goodrich test fleet. 


When can you get them? We hope to 


have them in the hands of nearly all 
dealers and ration-free by very early in 
the new year. If you make your present 
tires last as long as possible, you may be 
able to get these new better tires by the 
time you have to buy. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Obio, 


B E Goodrich 
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. « « automatic fieid baler 


What's New in Farming 


- 8 PAT. OFF. 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


Soil Tiller. This machine has been 
developed for use in fertile soils 
heavily infested with noxious weeds. 
In addition to its demonstrated 
value in weed control, its manufac- 
turer claims the new tiller also 
thoroly prepares a deep seedbed 
with a resultant increase in yield. 
Clods and roots are lifted by means 
of a toothed digger-reel, traveling 
at a speed of approximately 100 
revolutions per minute against the 
direction in which the digger 
moves. Then clods are broken and 
rootstocks loosened by a spring- 
toothed beater-reel revolving at a 
speed of approximately 400 rpm 
in an opposite direction to the dig- 
ger-reel. The teeth of the two reels 
intermesh, the teeth of the beater- 
reel combing the soil and weeds 
from the teeth of the digger-reel 
and tossing them upward against 
a baffle, which directs them onto 
the shaker. The machine can be 
drawn behind the average farm 
tractor, from whose power take-off 
its reels are operated. Development 
work and experimental results so 
far have been from General Mills 
Engineering Research. Maker of 
the machine is the Harvey Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Saw. This all-purpose tool is well 
liked for use in young orchards, as 
well as by plumbers and electri- 
cians.—Atkins Company. 


Fence Tester. Here is an instru- 
ment which will indicate instantly 
if current is being drawn off by 
weeds, broken insulators, or branch- 
es, to a degree that will make the 
fence ineffective in the control of 
animals. It registers the exact de- 
gree of current passing thru the 


fence. It is enclosed in insulating 
material which renders it shock- 
proof as well as tough and durable. 
—Prime Manufacturing Company. 


Automatic Field Baler. “This is 
the only completely automatic 
field baler using wire ties,”’ says 
the manufacturer of this new outfit. 
The baler is operated by a two- 
plow tractor with standard power 
shaft. Fifteen-gauge wire supplied 
in 45-pound rolls is used in tying 
the bales. Sufficient wire is held in 
the boxes to tie approximately 700 
bales, which weigh up to 75 pounds 
and are sliced. The approximate 
capacity per hour varies from three 
to four tons depending upon the 
crop. Total weight of the baler is 
2,600 pounds empty.—Deere and 
Company. 


Fertilizer. Standing crops of alfalfa 
and red clover may be fertilized 
either in the spring or fall. Purdue 
University recommends fall appli- 
cations because there is little loss 
except on steep slopes. Early spring 
applications give good results, but 
in very wet springs, the ground is 
likely to be rather soft for the dis- 
tributor. 

To get top yields of corn, oats, 
and hay, a heavy application of 
manure or the addition of commer- 
cial fertilizers is necessary. Long- 
time experiments at Iowa State 
College indicate need of 16 to 20 
tons of manure per acre in a four- 
year rotation of corn, corn, oats, 
and clover. Lime was previously 
applied to all plots. Spreading 
eight tons per acre of barnyard ma- 
nure plus lime once in a four-year 
rotation increased oats yields 11.4 
bushels per acre Turn to page 58 


And here's an end view of the unit 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TRUCK... FOR FARM HAULING 


\ 


THE FARMALL SYSTEM...FOR FARM PRODUCTION 


Now comes 1946 and a full cycle of the 
seasons — without war. Agriculture enters 
a peaceful future and every farmer is busy 
with his postwar plans. 

International Harvester is free now to 
te-equip the farmer with trucks and trac- 
tors. We are building them as fast as ma- 
terials and conditions permit. 


Now you can figure a new International 
Truck into your plans—the handsome 


light- or medium-duty favorite —the 
famous “all-truck” truck, loaded with 
ower. It’s only International that outfits 


the farmer for both production and trans- 
portation. International has built trucks 
lor 1 early 40 years... trucks of rugged 


LISTEN TO “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY? 


NTERNATIONAL ™ 


quality... trucks with unfailing capacity 
for harder service. 

The new Internationals are better than 
ever, with many exceptional features of 
design and construction. You'll find econ- 
omy here—economy in performance— 
economy in lasting, trouble-free life. 

Bank on the famous Green Diamond 
Engine — exclusively International. Bank 
on the truck that’s quality throughout. See 
the International Dealer or Branch for 
your new truck, or for maintenance and 
service on any veteran International that 
still has years to go. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


THE FARMALL SYSTEM! 


“FARMALL” is the most important word 
in the world of farm power. For 22 years 
newer and better Farmalls have set the 
pace in farm production. Now these fa- 
mous red, streamlined, all-purpose go- 
getters are coming off the assembly lines 
as fast as men and management can turn 
them out. 

The “FARMALL SYSTEM” is geared to 
‘46. Farmalls come in sizes for every 
farmer's need, with a wonderful line-up 
of Farmall equipment for fast, efficient 
1-man operation. It will take a long time 
to supply everybody. To make sure of 
yours in time —keep in close touch with 
your International Dealer. 








BUY—AND KEEP—VICTORY BONDS 


2 P. M. EASTERN TIME, YOUR NBC STATION 


HARVESTER 





of the Latest. Greatest PLYMOUTH 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION Buy Victory Bonds . . . to Have and to Holdi 


Remember Thursday Night! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most popular stars — Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 
































wartime parishes promises strength 


for your church in the years ahead 


By Rev. Clyde N. Rogers 


‘bess Christmas, farm families all 
over America will go to church, the 
strains of “‘Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men” ringing truly in their ears for 
the first time in many trying years. No 
need to tell these people that “God is 
a refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.” In this faith, they 
are sure. 

But now they ask, “In what way 
can we apply this faith for a practical 
program of farm living? How can we 
put the country church in its rightful 
place—in the heart of the community 
—to grow and give life to other worth- 
while things?” 

I believe the members of the con- 
gregation of Tobey Larger Parish 
have the answer to this question. 
Theirs is not a religion aimed to last 
just for a holiday season, or even a 
wartime; they believe it should be 
injected vigorously and realistically 
into the everyday lives of the com- 
munity. And for this reason, we made 
ours a family church. 


THERE’S nothing very new about 
the principle of a family church. The 
Lord started it when he created Man; 
Moses made it a law for his people; 
and sociologists have been approving 
it ever since. Our particular applica- 
tion of the principle, however, is an- 
other story. 

The idea of a family church for 
Tobey Larger Parish started with a 
checkup on attendance—a total av- 
erage census (1943) on the three 
churches io the parish gave less than 
100 people. At Brooktondale, on one 
side of the hill, the church school at- 
tendance ranged from one to 12; a 
branch school in nearby Slaterville 
had from eight to 27 in attendance 
each Sunday. On the other side of the 
hill, Danby settlement’s Methodists 
were equally apathetic, altho only a 
few years before, Danbyites had shown 
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great enthusiasm for church projects. 
Obviously, religion in Tobey Larger 
Parish needed a boost. But what to do? 
We began our program of reor- 
ganization in Brooktondale by setting 
up a unified program for the whole 
family, from 10:45 to 11:35 on Sunday 
morning. To this program we invited 
members of the communities of Slater- 
ville Springs, three miles away, and 
Coddington Road, five miles away; 
and altho it meant closing their own 
children’s church schools to attend, 
they accepted with enthusiasm. 
Family groups, from the tiniest baby 
to the oldest grandfather, sit together 
in our 40-minute “family worship” 
service. Later, different age groups 
meet with trained leaders to study 
their lessons. In these services, we try 
to apply the teachings of religion to 
our everyday lives, making the service 
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Drawing by Jay Warmuth 


a social and economic study, as well 
as a spiritual guide. 

The results in inspirational value 
have been great, if we can judge from 
adults’ enthusiastic comments. The 
children, too, seem to gain much from 
attending worship as a part of a fam- 
ily group. Children are proud to be 
included with the grownups, and take 
a serious interest in the application of 
Christianity to their own lives. “God 
belongs to a// our family,” one young- 
ster was heard to comment recently. 


Marertau gains from family-type 
worship have been equally hopeful. In 
spite of the severe winter weather of 


January and February—which even 


old-timers agree has never been 
equaled—our church school at Brook- 
tondale continued to grow. And even 
on the bitterest-cold | Turn to page 38 
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Chore saving becomes a “religion” 


with this Kansas farmer and his wife 


By C. E. Hughes 


Tr idea was exciting—actually in- 
spiring. Just two words, “‘work simplifica- 
tion,” started something that led to con- 
struction of the items pictured on these 
pages. 

It was nearly three years ago that Mr. 
and Mrs. Merle Lathrop, who operate a 
160-acre dairy and poultry farm in Allen 
County, Kansas, first heard about work 
simplification. Until then, they had been 
plodding thru their chores like most farm 
folks, doing many things without much 
thought as to how tasks [ Turn to page 44 
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Milk-can hoist cuts heavy lifting. Small 
block and tackle operates on tubular track 
fastened across room. Carries milk from 
scales to cooler—and later to “can truck” 


Preparation kit used for rapid milking. 
Strip cup from chlorine can. Tinner devised 
handle and screen collar. Bucket holder 
from '/4"’ rod and strap iron welded together 


Hinged sticks open both doors at once 
when Lathrop goes between milkhouse 
and milking parlor. Cuts number of times 
he must set down utensils to open the doors 


Double broom covers floor faster— 
added weight spares hand pressure. Note 
tin scraper blade. Stable brooms fastened 
together with |4” board, wire bracing 
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Two-wheeled hay feeder. Instead of taking his rack and hauling 
hay to feeder, Lathrop takes feeder to the hay (picture above). That 
means just one loading, as he can haul directly to field (picture on left). 
Hay feeder can be rolled out of the wind or into a sunny spot in the lot 


“Stoop saver”’ was devised to minimize bending of back, as all buck- 
ets are moved at once by merely rolling this cart along walk behind 
cows. By close attention, Lathrop can prepare and milk cow completely 
in four minutes—with average attention, this job takes five minutes 


Calf crib made for greater sanitation and protection. This small crib 
is disinfected more easily than full-sized maternity pen. Calf is allowed 
One nursing after dam's udder is thoroly cleansed, and then is put 
immediately in crib till it outgrows the space. Crib is easily assembled 
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Portable calf rack is another highly prized labor-saver on the La- 
throp farm. This contrivance can be pulled out under the shade of a tree 
thru the summer months and then into a barn or shed during the winter 
season. This has been in fairly constant use for several years at Lathrop's 
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Milking parlor filled by letting cows thru side door from holding 
pen (see diagram, page 22). Lathrop tugs on rope to shut door, then 
pulls handle to close all stanchions at once. After milking, another 
rope (see picture above) opens door at end of parlor. Cows go out 


Portable feed bin can be moved to accommodate access to grain bins 
or general work in feed room. Holds slightly more than a ton of mix, and 
is 4’x 4’x 5’. Here, Mrs. Lathrop is using cart made from packing box 
with legs slightly shorter than wheels, which are set just ahead of center 
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Feed the Soil for Better Animals 


soil experiment fields, referring to work in southern 
Illinois. Soil treatment may increase lespedeza hay or 
pasture yields by two or three times that of untreated 
land and, what is almost as important, increase the 
amount of essential minerals. 

On the Clayton experiment field in west-central 
Illinois, Kentucky bluegrass contained 3.2 pounds of 
phosphorus per ton, and when concentrated super- 
phosphate was added, the amount was increased to 
5.8 pounds per ton. At Joliet, a ton of bluegrass hay 
from a plot treated in early spring with complete fer- 
tilizer contained 435 pounds of protein and 6.4 pounds 
of phosphorus, as compared to 205 pounds of protein 
and 3.6 pounds of phosphorus per ton of hay from un- 
treated land. In southern Illinois, orchard grass was 
increased from 3.4 pounds of phosphorus per ton of hay 
to 5.4 pounds by the addition of superphosphate. While 
these results are in terms of cured hay, greater differ- 
ences show up when the vegetation is young and used 
for grazing. 

The effect of phosphate fertilizer in improving crop 
yields is marked in southeastern Kansas. A survey re- 
ported in Kansas Station Technical Bulletin Number 
36, in 1934, showed that cattle had poor or depraved 
appetites when fed on the low-phosphorus hay grown 
in that section. More recently, L. T. O’Toole of Craw- 
ford County, Kansas, applied phosphate fertilizers to 
bluestem grass and noted that the grass from fertilized 
areas was more vigorous and was eaten more readily. 


Plants are the link between minerals and 
livestock. If soil is poor, plants are deficient, 
feeds are lacking, and the animals suffer 


By R. H. Lush 


National Fertilizer Association 


| progress to the degree to which the soil 
has supplied the needed plant foods to the grains, the 
pastures, and forages which those animals use as feed. 

We have been thinking too much about crops and 
roughages by their kinds and their tonnage yields per 
acre, rather than by their values as feeds and foods in 
relation to the soil upon which they are grown. Poor 
soils make poor feeds and ill-fed livestock. 

We know that a marked lack in calcium results in 
weakened bones, lowered milk production in cows, and 
rickets in young animals. Lack in phosphorus, as ex- 
pressed in depraved appetite, results in bone chewing 
and poor breeding ability, and also in rickets in young 
animals. Insufficient iodine produces enlarged neck or 
goiter in calves, colts, and lambs; and hairlessness in 
pigs. A shortage of iron and copper produces pale 
blood and skin color of cattle, sheep, and goats; and 
“thumps,” or anemia, in pigs. Low cobalt intake from 
feed grown on the sandy land of Michigan and Wis- 
consin produces listlessness, loss of appetite, and other 
symptoms in cattle. A lack of manganese results in 
slipped tendons in poultry, poor hatchability of eggs; 
and lameness in pigs. All of these elements, with the 
exception of iodine, chlorine, sodium, and cobalt— 
and with the addition of boron, magnesium, potassium, 


Kansas Station Technical Bulletin Number 51 
further reports that, as a result of adding ground lime- 
stone (calcium) to a silage-grain ration for fattening 
calves, there were increased gains in weight, better use 
of feed, stronger bones, and higher slaughter grades in 
the finished animals. The same results might be ex- 
pected by adding the calcium to the soil where it is 
needed, especially where roughage is a large part of the 
ration. 

As an example, part of a badly eroded field at Prince- 
ton, Kentucky, was treated with limestone and 600 
pounds of superphosphate and seeded to grass and 
legumes. During the following 10 years, cattle gains 
have averaged 80 pounds more per acre than on the 
unimproved land seeded in the same way, but not fer- 
tilized. 

Michigan Station Technical Bulletin [ Turn to page 48 


sulfur, zinc, and, of course, nitrogen—have been 
proved necessary for crop production. 


Tue solution of problems of animal feeding goes back 
largely to the soil, where lack may be made up by in- 
creasing the supply of nutrients. 

Putting nitrogen fertilizer on bluegrass pasture in- 
creased the protein content and the appeal of the grass 
to grazing stock, reports Dr. W. B. Nevens, University 
of Illinois. His explanation for the greater palatability 
(appeal) of fertilized grass is that cattle select fertilized 
areas of pasture for grazing in preference to unfertilized 
areas because of the higher moisture content of the 
fertilized grass. 

Liming added from 40 to 75 pounds more protein to 
the ton of lespedeza hay, and phosphate an additional 
10 to 20 pounds, reports H. J. Snider, assistant chief of 


In working out the chart on the opposite page, we as- 
sumed the plants, birds, and animals on both sides of 
the ledger were of equal efficiency at the start. You 
must realize, however, that there are wide differences 
between varieties and strains of plants in their ability 
to use soil elements. It is equally true that individual 
animals vary greatly in their ability to use feeds effi- 
ciently. However, fertile, well-balanced soil will make 
the good plants better—generous supplies of nutritious 
grains and roughage will make the good animal more 
productive. The chart shows how animal welfare is 
directly affected by soil fertility thru the plant. Both 
quantity and quality of plant growth are dependent 
upon ample, well-balanced supplies in the soil of the 
primary soil elements, calcium, phosphorus, potash, 
and nitrogen, The Big Four of soil fertility —ED/JTORS 
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SHAKE HANDS 
WITH TROUBLE 








Sam F. Farmer did shake hands with it in this ]-Day (Inflation 
Day) story of ours. And perhaps his experiences will help 


you to avoid making the same mistakes. It’s worth trying 


By Hadley Read 


lowa State College 


HERE were many people, in the 
fall of 1945, who said we wouldn’t have 
inflation. They said this country had 
learned a lesson from World War I— 
that we were smarter now. They 
pointed to the way prices had been 
held down during World War II and 
said, “‘See, we know how to handle 
inflation. We won’t be caught again!” 

Perhaps that is what Sam F. Farm- 
er, hard-working renter, father of three 
children, thought in the fall of 1945. 
But he didn’t think so in the fall of 
1948. He didn’t think so because he 
had been thru the inflation that started 
in 1946 and ran thru 1947 into 1948 
before it smashed into depression. 

That was the heyday after the war 
when money bid against money, 
prices doubled in two and one-half 
years, and people got the feeling that 
high prices would last forever. That 
was inflation. It came to S. F. Farmer 
whether he thought it would or not. 
And for him, like a lot of other Farmers 
and Smiths, and Joneses, the lesson 
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had to be learned all over again. This 
is how it happened: 

When the war started, Sam was a 
renter, as we said. He had 160 acres 
and farmed it about like his neighbors 
up the road. He was one of the fellows 
who helped turn out more food-during 
the war years than has ever been pro- 
duced in the nation’s history. There 
was money in it, sure, and Sam was 
salting away savings. 


Like many other renters, Sam’s 
machinery wasn’t new, .but somehow 
it held together during the war. He 
had in mind, tho, that when the war 
was over he’d have to get a new tractor 
—and maybe a new mounted picker. 
During the war years the farm sup- 
ported around 70 acres of corn, 30 
acres Of beans, and 30 acres of small 
grain with clover seeding. The other 
30 acres were lots and rotation pasture. 
Sam usually farrowed from 60 to 75 
pigs from 10 sows in the spring, and 
around 35 fall pigs. There were seven 
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cows milking most of the time, and 
Sar usually had eight or nine head of 
calves and native steers on the place. 
Mrs. Farmer helped with the chickens. 
They bought 500 chicks in the spring 
and kept from 150 to 200 pullets for 
layers in the fall. 


Tuar’s pretty typical of the farms 
you'll find in Iowa or Illinois or Min- 
nesota. It was good land, and Sam 
was a good farmer. He made money, 
and saved it. For each of the four years, 
1942 thru 1945, Sam Farmer’s records 
showed an average net income of 
$4,500. His best year was in 1943, 
when he netted $5,200. Those were 
mighty good years for all farmers. 
There wasn’t much to spend the money 
on. New machinery was out of the 
question, and more cash was needed 
before going into the land buying. So 
Sam did what most farmers did during 
the war. He got behind every War 
Bond drive and put a lot of money 
there. He let his bank balance grow, 
too, so that by the time the Japs 
said “uncle” his savings, counting 
the Bonds, totaled nearly $15,000. 
Sam could say he was better off than 
he had ever been in his life. It was a 
good feeling. With the war over, a 
person could plan ahead. 

But you'll remember that S. F. 
Farmer wasn’t the only person in the 
fall of 1945 who was | Turn to page 56 
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The Farmer's Washington - 


By Richard Wilson 


TRENDS: Harry Truman is beginning to feel—and show—the weight of office... . 
Farmers have salted away 16 billion dollars, according to Department of Agriculture 


estimates, and will begin to spend it in increasing amounts. . 


. . USDA once thought 


farmers would spend 750 millions on housing after the war, now have upped the estimate 
to a billion dollars. . . . Surplus problem has all farm planners worried. . . . Look for am- 
bitious programs to dump surpluses both at home and abroad, . . . Farmers can rest assured, 
however, that no change will be made in price guarantees. 


Truman and Trouble. This is a special 
report to Successful Farming on Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, It’s a little out 
of t.c inary for “‘Farmer’s Wash- 
ington”’ to deal in subjects like this, 
but it’s fitting because Harry Truman 
is essentially a Midwestern country 
boy, the first of his kind in the White 
House for some time. 

Only 20 years ago President Tru- 
man was looking at the rear end of a 
horse pulling a plow. He was a “‘fail- 
ure” by the ordinary city standards 
he first set himself. But his mother was 
proud of him because he plowed the 
straightest row in the township. 

Mr. Truman had failed as a haber- 
dasher. He went back to the farm. 
From there, and backed by good, 
hard work, he launched into politics, 
rising up thru the ranks of the Pender- 
gast political machine in Missouri to 
become United States senator, vice- 
president, and finally president. 


He’s Modest. No one was more will- 
ing to admit his limitations for the 
White House than Harry Truman. 
He told his friends of his shortcomings, 
sadly commenting, on the day he took 
over President Roosevelt’s desk (ac- 
cording to one of these friends), that 
he probably would not make a good 
president. 

The country arose to the emergency 
of President Roosevelt’s death and 
Harry Truman seemed to rise with it. 
His simple common sense, his modesty, 
his directness enchanted the country. 
He took over with a firm hand. The 
new president was instrumental in 
bringing the war with Japan to an 
early conclusion; he seemed to hold 
his own with the other leaders of the 
world at the Potsdam conference. 


He’s Genial, Direct. We see Mr. Tru- 
man in Washington every time he 
holds a press conference and on other 
more inkonnad occasions. Certainly no 
more genial, direct, and likeable man 
ever held such high authority. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt inspired a certain awe 
on such occasions. Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover seemed cold, detached. 
President Truman is like one of the 
boys—an ordinary man who «might 


be your neighbor, sensible, straight- 
forward. No magic. 

Now it is this characteristic, so 
much admired at first, that has gotten 
Truman into trouble. With a self- 
assurance that sounded too much like 
airy optimism, President Truman 
brushed off the rising labor crisis, min- 
imized the dangers in international 
affairs. At the same time, he was en- 
joying the simple pleasures he loves, 
joshing with his friends, attending a 
county fair, watching the horses run, 
laughing at a side show performance 
in front of the grandstand. 


But the Times Demand a Superman. 
This was what Harry Truman’s critics 
had feared most: that he was a good 
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fellow, a good average man, but with- 
®ut the exceptional capabilities re- 
quired to head the nation during a 
period of turbulence. 

So they began to land on him. The 
big, powerful New York Times regarded 
Mr. Truman’s views on labor as “‘dis- 
appointing.” Many stories were pub- 
lished in the Eastern press on Presi- 
dent Truman’s fun-making during a 
period of crisis. (Some of the critics 
with a taste for history would enjoy 
similar charges leveled at Lincoln.) 

What has happened now is that 
President, Truman is drawing farther 
back into his shell. He was fond of 
saying, “Sometimes I forget I am 
President of the United States.” 

Now he apparently has determined 
never to forget the fact. He called off 
a planned trip to Georgia in order to 
be at the White House thru the labor 
crisis. At press conferences, Mr. Tru- 
man has become more guarded, less 
ready with a quick answer that might 
have to be amended later. 

The conclusion cannot be escaped 
that Harry Truman hoped he could 
take some enjoyment in his tremen- 
dous job. He can’t. The country ex- 
pects dignity and undivided attention 
to duty. 

So, in the months to come there will 
be, it is predicted here, less of a “hail 
fellow, well met”’ attitude at the White 
House, But it will always bea tempta- 
tion to President Tru- | Twrn to page 54 
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The Widow Has a Family! 
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Photograph by Curtis 
One of the things Irwin added after rates were stepped down was a motor-driven grinder. Here, helper Rudy Gerschefske touches up a mower blade 












| years of high- 
line power on his farm have con- 
vinced Orie Irwin that electricity 
can lift farm living and working 
conditions to the level that city 
people enjoy. And his quarter- 
century of experience with current 
has given him some answers to 
questions that may be facing you. 

Back in 1919 a group of farmers 
in and around Pleasant Hill, a 
community near Orie’s place, 
decided it was high time some- 
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Mrs. Dale Irwin, Orie’s daughter-in-law, 
managed to get this ironer in '43. She and 
Dale brought an electric range and refrig- 
erator when they came to help Dad farm 
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Dale, Orie’s son, thinks one of the greatest 
advantages of power is a water system which 
delivers plenty of hot suds at wash-up time. 
Work is hard and dirty on a stock farm today 
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From Orie Irwin's quarter-century of experience in farming 


Twenty-Five Power-Full Years 


By Harold A. Bernard 


electrically, you can draw many a profitable conclusion 


thing was done about electrifying 
their farms. New conveniences 
like electric lights, vacuum clean- 
ers, grinders sounded like sense. 
Most engineers said that ex- 
tension of power company lines 
to Pleasant Hill farms would 
chalk up too much expense. ‘‘All 
right, we'll build our own line 
and run it ourselves,’’ said the 
power-hungry Hillers. That’s how 
Pleasant Hill Electric Company 
got under way | Turn to page 55 
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That smile is justified. Here Mrs. Dale tests a 
dish that's been cooking under automatic 
control, leaving her free to watch the two 
children and to do her share of farm choring 


REA 


C. Lovrien, REA co-op manager, and Irwin 
throw the switch onthe electric grain elevator. 
Orie looks blinded by the flash bulb, but 


he’s not blind to laborsaving equipment 
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Curtis 
When Irwin helped form a farmers’ power 
company back in 1919, this radio was an 
early purchase. Now it holds its own with 
the newer sets; here reports noon market news 
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Once rates had been reduced for greater use 
of current, Orie bought this automatic stoker 
That gave him an idea for saving labor out 
in the farmyard; he’s been at it ever since 
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Curtis 
This is Dale’s house (a picture of Orie's is on 
page 62). It is completely modern, and Orie 
thinks Dale got a break because he was able 
to plan the home around low-cost current 
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Easily-Made Christmas Toys 


By Richard Ramsell 


Now is the time for all good tinkerers to come to the aid of Santa! 


Just send five cents for each toy plan to Successful Farming, 1812 


Meredith Building, Des Moines 3, Iowa. Order items by numbers 


Photographs by Stanley 


The Three Little Kittens have lost their 
mittens—again! These toys were designed 
for tots from 6 months to 3 years, but try to 
keep Pop away! Each kitten has a different 
colored suit; mitts can be taken off and 
changed; and those varicolored, dowel- 
pin ‘‘buttons"’ also come loose. Plan No. 8 
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Clown-On-A-Wheel. By balancing him- 
self precariously on his hands, this jolly old 
clown will push his way right into your chil- 
dren’s hearts. The construction is simple, in- 
expensive—just paint on a friendly grin, 
and add some bells to give wheels a jingle. 
Order Plan No. 7, and include five cents 





Filling Station Set. It won't take any assembly 
line to turn out these streamline cars—and they 
can get all the gas they want, too! Those dowel- 
pin pumps have a shoelace hose, all ready to be 
set into waiting gas tanks. The station house it- 
self is nade from 1-inch pine and plywood 
scraps; each car is painted a different color; 
wheels really roll! Toy Plan No. 9 tells you how 
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Walkie-Talkie. For those back-yard com- 
mandos, still grappling with the enemy, no 
Christmas gift could be more satisfying than 
this realistic toy. Mouthpiece and earphone 
are from old mustard-jar lids; that case itself 
comes courtesy of waste from a 2x4”. The 
antenna is an easy stunt; so is the switch that 
clicks. Send five cents for Toy Plan No. 10 
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Everyone wants the laborsaving of electricity, 


but most folks forget its danger. Here's how 


to use current safely and to make it work— 


By C. L. Hamilton 


Engineer — National Safety Council 


A.most everyone has experienced 
a slight electrical shock with no ill 
effects. People often say, “‘It’s only 
115 volts; there’s no danger.” Some 
even say they are not affected by 
electric shock. Many forget how much 
power is packed into electric wires. 
The ordinary 115-volt lighting circuit 
can be as deadly as 40,000 volts. It is 
the current that kills, not voltage. 
People and livestock have been elec- 
trocuted, accidentally, by the small 
amount of current used by a 7-watt 
bulb. 

You should know the meaning of 
everyday electrical terms. Electricity 
flows thru a circuit much like water 
flows in a system of pipes. Amperes 
express the rate of flow in a conductor 
just as gallons are used to indicate the 
flow of water in a pipe. Voltage is the 
electrical pressure that forces a current 
thru a circuit, just as a head of water 
drives water thru a pipe. On rural dis- 
tribution lines, voltages of 2,300, 4,600, 
6,900, and 7,500 are common. These 
high voltages are “‘stepped down’”’ by 
transformers at the farm to 115- or 
230-volt circuits for light and power. 
Watts are practically equivalent to 
volts multiplied by amperes and indi- 
cate the power of a circuit. A 60-watt 
bulb on a 115-volt circuit uses 60/115 
or about 4% an. ampere of current. 
Our common commercial unit is the 
kilowatt, meaning 1,000 watts. A 
kilowatt hour is equivalent to 1,000 
watts used for one hour. 


Wirinc farm buildings for elec- 
tricity and the job of making exten- 
sions or repairs to the permanent wir- 
ing system should be left to an ex- 
perienced electrician. This is the first 
step in the safe use of electricity. Safe 
operation and maintenance of a cor- 
rectly installed system is the second 
step in common-sense electrical safety. 


You receive a shock whenever any 
part of your body becomes part of an 
electric circuit. The current must 
enter, flow thru your body, and find 
an exit. It is the amount of current 
flow, together with the time of flow 
and the path of flow thru your body, 
that determines the severity of a shock. 
The most dangerous path of flow is 
when current passes thru your lungs 
or heart. A farmer in Illinois installed 
a motor with an open knife switch on 
his pump jack. He did not realize that 
this provided ideal conditions for a 
severe shock. The pump, well casing, 
and dampness around the well made 
good ground contacts, and the switch 
exposed a “live” conductor. 


Wauen standing on the ground or 
damp floor such as in milkhouses and 
basements, your body is usually 
grounded. This same condition exists 
when you are in a wet bathtub or 
shower, when grounded metal or 
piping systems are contacted, or any 
time you are not separated from the 
ground by an insulating material. 
Water or dampness is a conductor of 
electricity and a saboteur of electrical 
safety because it makes conductors out 
of materials that are normally non- 
conductors. When insulation fails on 
an electrical appliance, the metal 
frame or handle frequently becomes 
energized. Contacting “‘live’’ parts 
of faulty appliances, sockets, and 
switches or exposed conductors when 
your body is grounded usually com- 
pletes a circuit and produces a shock. 

For protection against possible elec- 
trical hazards, motors and all other 
electrical appliances that are used in 
dangerous locations should be ground- 
ed. An electrician can ground them 
by installing a cord or cable contain- 
ing a third conductor and equipped 
against shock with [ Z7urn to page 64 
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en You re Short 
of Good Hay 


By G. Bohstedt 


University of Wisconsin 


\\ E HAVE one of the biggest hay 
crops on record but mountains of 
mighty poor hay. Early-summer rains 
got in their dirty work, and in some 
sections drought followed to make 
matters still worse. But in most areas 
the early cutting was followed by some 
fairly satisfactory haying weather. 
Plenty of bad hay and some good 
dumped on top—that’s what you have 
to feed your stock during the coming 
winter months. 

The fellow who feeds his best hay 
first and then coasts thru until pasture 
season quite likely is heading for 
trouble. But the chap who is careful 
to stretch his supply of best-quality 
hay—by feeding where most needed, 
and then distributing the rest among 
other kinds of livestock—is making 
the best of an otherwise bad situation. 






EXCELLENT 





So long as farm animals are on good 
pasture, they are well fixed. Their in- 
ternal organs (the liver and other tis- 
sues of their bodies) are well stocked 
with substances which protect them 
from undernutrition. These substances 
are required to last them thru the 
winter when they are fed merely pre- 
served pasture (for that is what hay and 
a lot of other winter forage really are). 


But dry forages have only a fraction of 


the carotene found in pasture. Mean- 
while, the stores of carotene and cer- 
tain other vitamins in the animal’s 
body become less and less thruout the 
winter, and in some cases finally give 
out, leaving the animal depleted. 

Let us think of pale winter milk or 
of white (instead of yellow) tallow in 
carcasses of certain breeds of cattle 
slaughtered in late winter. This slow 


What Kind of Hay for What Kind of Livestock? 


loss of yellow carotene, from which 
Vitamin A is made, seems to explain 
the strength and pep seen in early-born 
lambs and pigs, rather than in those 
coming later. The ewes and sows that 
conceive early seemingly provide bet- 
ter nourishment for their young, both 
before and after birth. These dams 
have but recently been on pasture, 
and their store of carotene is still high. 

The shorter the winter, the greener, 
or more vitamin-rich the winter forage, 
the greater vigor and stamina we find 
in livestock of all kinds and ages. This 
is especially important for the so- 
called “critical”? animals on the farm— 
that is, the young, growing calves, 
colts, and lambs; valuable and highly 
productive breeding animals; and, 
very emphatically, hogs and chickens 
of all ages. For all these, if we can 
possibly do so, we should reserve the 
best hay produced the previous season. 


So LET’S not feed up the latest cut, 
best quality, and most easily accessible 
hay to just the rank and file of our 
stock. Most animals recently off pas- 
ture can coast for some time on their 
reserve of carotene and other vitamins 
or minerals. (These nutrients are some- 
times called “tthe invisible reserves,” 
in contrast to the more easily seen fatty 
reserves.) Some of the older and 
stronger animals may not show symp- 
toms of a lack at any time between 
pasture seasons. But the younger stock, 
or the higher producing animals, or 
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those consuming the least roughage 
(hogs, poultry) need green, leafy hay 
right along during the winter. 


Ir WOULD be fine if we could have, 
in a certain bent in the haymow, or 
in a special hay storage elsewhere, the 
kind of high-quality hay required by 
the most needy and responsive animals 
on the farm. Naturally every good 
stockman would like to be in a posi- 
tion to feed that kind of hay to all of 
his livestock. But considering that, on 
the average, probably less than 10 
percent of the hay put up thruout the 
country is the pea-green, leafy hay, 
he probably won’t be able to. There is 
just too much of the other kind of hay, 
and there are too many hungry mouths 
that must be fed. 

Nevertheless, we may expect a fair 
amount of hay to be of “good” even if 
not “excellent” quality. This is still a 
respectable kind of hay, altho not so 
brightly green-colored nor so leafy as 
the best. Such “good” hay has lost 
some carotene in the field, and some 
thru sweating and storage in the mow. 
It still has good odor and is free from 
mustiness. 

Such hay, in the present line of 
thinking, would be suitable for cows 
and other breeding stock of medium 
value or quality. It would be all right, 
too, for horses of various ages, and for 
fattening cattle. It is known that these 
animals do not make as keen a de- 
mand on the various | Turn to page 126 
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Pigs Mamma 
Needs Attention, Too 


By Howard Davison 


Ohio State University 


I RECALL a story that was sup- 
posed to have happened a few years 
ago when it was common for a Con- 
gressman to send agricultural bulle- 
tins to influential farmers in his 
district. One Congressman hap- 
pened to be walking down the street 
of his home town when he met a 
farmer who had been the recipient 
of a number of bulletins. The farmer 
stopped the Congressman and said, 
“IT wish you would quit sending me 
those agricultural bulletins.” 

Naturally the Congressman was 
puzzled and asked the farmer why 
he objected to receiving information 
on recommended farming practices. 
The farmer anwered, “Well, you 
see, I am not farming as well now 
as I know how.” 

It seems to be a quirk of human 
nature that the above story is still 
true. Some time ago, I stopped at 
the farm of one of our successful 
Ohio hog producers. He consistently 
markets between eight and nine pigs 
per sow, and I had always consid- 
ered him as about tops in market 
hog production. 

During our conversation he made 
this observation, “‘My farm accounts 
show that I make more money in 
hogs than anything else, but my 
hardest job in raising hogs is to 
force myself to do things on time. I 
guess the reason for this is that I am 
neighbor-conscious. 

‘There are always so many things 
to do, and when I see a neighbor 
plowing, or planting corn, | just 
have to leave everything else and get 
out in the field, too. If I am late with 
field work it shows up all year, but 
if I am late in getting my pigs vac- 
cinated it doesn’t show up unless 
cholera starts.” 

Too many hog raisers have the 
same difficulties, so it struck me that 
a review of good winter management 
of the sow herd might not be amiss. 
Experiment stations have proved 
time and again that selection, ex- 
ercise, condition, and feeding are 
all-important items in producing 
large litters of thrifty pigs. 


Selection 

Ability to have big litters, milk- 
producing capacity, and this thing 
we call “good mothering” are large- 
ly inherited, and by keeping records 
of each litter we can greatly improve 
our brood sow herd in a compara- 
tively short time. 

The hog raiser’s usual practice of 
selecting a breeding gilt on looks is 
dangerous, because far too often the 
gilt looks good because she was out 


of a small litter and didn’t have the 
competition at feeding time. 


Exercise 


In development of the fetus there 
is an increased strain on the organs 
of the sow’s body having to do with 
the elimination of wastes. At the 
same time there is a natural inclina- 
tion for the sow to lie around more 
than usual. Asa result, large amounts 
of toxins or poisons are often pro- 
duced in the sow’s body, and, unless 
these are thrown off, we find that 
there are more weak and dead pigs 
farrowed. Exercise helps greatly in 
the elimination of poisons. It has 
been definitely proved experimen- 
tally that sows given exercise pro- 
duce more live pigs, and pigs that 
are stronger and more thrifty. 


Condition 


The factor of condition and its re- 
lationship to farrowing success has 
been recognized for a long time, 
Some of the experimental evidence 
would indicate that condition gets 
blamed for more than its share of 
farrowing trouble. The kind of feed 
used in the brood sow ration is prob- 
ably a greater factor than the 
amount of feed. The evidence indi- 
cates that it is not serious to allow 
sows to become overly fat as long as 
they have been fed a _ balanced 
ration. It is true that a fat sow is 
clumsy and lazy and will probably 
lose more pigs than a sow not so fat, 
but she will farrow just about as 
many live, strong pigs as a thinner 
sow. On the other hand a sow that 
becomes too fat on an unbalanced 
ration, such as corn alone, is very 
likely to fa.row small, weak pigs. 

Some hog men lean over back- 
wards in this matter of condition 
and keep the pregnant sows too thin. 
They may get along fine at farrow- 
ing time, but when the pigs get five 
or six weeks old the sows become so 
thin that they just can’t properly 
suckle their pigs. 


Feeding 


It has been hinted in the discus- 
sion on condition that the kind of 
feed used in brood-sow rations is 
very important. The brood sow 
needs some carbohydrate feeds to 
maintain and increase her own body 
weight. Our common cereal grains, 
such as corn, wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley are the standard carbohydrate or 
energy feeds, and we have found 
that a mature brood sow needs ap- 
proximately 144 pounds of grain per 
day for each 100 [ Turn to page 122 
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Keep Your Farm Records 








KEYSTONE 
FARM RECORD BOOK 


The favorite record book for thousands 
of farmers for the past 4 years... It 
is easily kept, yet complete. Especially 
designed for helping prepare your in- 
come tax report . . . Also very useful 
when dealing with banks and govern- 
ment agencies . . . Can help improve 
your farm operations, too . . . Prepared 
by competent accountants; approved 
by county agents and other farm 
authorities. 


So in 1946, keep better financial records 
of your farm operations with this 32- 
page, Keystone Farm Record Book. 


Send for your F REE copy today! Write .. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
378 Industrial St., PEORIA 7, ILL. 


MAKERS OF 


RED BRAND FENCE 





Drastic | Changes 
Are Ahead 


What steps are you taking to meet post war 
agricultural problems? 


D.A.S. AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 
gives complete data on agricultural prices, 
production, markets, shortages and surpluses 
ahead. Twice monthly analysis published by 
the oldest and largest farm management, ap- 
praisal, consultation and research service in 
the United States. 

USED BY FARMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 

A.S. Digest of Agricultural Facts and 

Forecasts, complete to date, and six 

months of service................ $15.00 
Service thereafter, per year (with 

twice-monthly releases)........... $10 


Write for Free Sample Releases 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
Box 500, 5579 Pershing Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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EZ Cor s in 10 hours! 

ALONE you saw down 
iy trees, etc., faster, easier 
|e vith cut saws. Folds up like 
4 Me) jackknife—easily carried. 

Saves money, time, backaches. Praised by farmers 

for FREE catalog to 

Folding Sawing Machine Go., $-2744 W. 37th Place, Chicago, 32. 

FROM OLD AUTO GENERATOR. 

For light or heavy work. 75-200 

amps. Single or twin 35c brings 


than 4 men with 2 cross- 
since 1883. New low me Prompt deliveries. Write 
phe 
vier plans and Big 


catalog listing 
items. 


tor changes. Write to: 
Lesay Mfg., 1360 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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Jackie Jenkins makes a snoot for Margaret 
O'Brien in “Our Vines Have Tender Grapes” 





Charles Korvin, Merle Oberon, Sue England 
make a family trio in “This Love of Ours" 


The New Movies 


Reviewed by Mary-Jean Nesbitt 


Our Vines Have Tender Grapes 
(MGM)—If you have ever explored the 
woods for a new cowpath; roller-skated 
in the barn; raised a baby calf; ridden a 
bicycle double-harness—then, farmer or 
city slicker, this is your kind of picture! 
A simple yet moving story, ““Our Vines” 
tells of life in a small Wisconsin farm 
community, as seen thru the eyes of a 
sensitive 9-year-old (Margaret O’Brien). 
Edward G. Robinson is surprisingly 
authentic as Norwegian farmer Pa 
Jacobson, and mothers will recognize 
their sons in energetic, prankish Arnold 
Hanson (Jackie “Butch” Jenkins). A 
thoughtful treatment of George V. 
Martin’s best seller—for adults and 
youngsters, too. 


Love Letters (Paramount)—You don’t 
have to be a Joe Cotton-Jennifer Jones 
fan to appreciate this movie—but it 
helps! With Joe wooing and winning 
Jennie via letter (for a fellow officer); 
with Jennie’s mysterious loss of memory 
after said officer’s mysterious death; with 
Joe wooing and winning Jennie again 
(this time, for himself) and with Jennie’s 
remembering all—well, the plot gets 
pretty thick. Still, we have no quarrel 

















Jennifer Jones and Joseph Cotton have the 
leading roles in Paramount's ‘Love Letters” 






with The Twosome’s fine performances; 
and if you like your stories well sprinkled 
with amnesia, this should be for you! 


This Love of Ours (Universal)—This is 
another “family” drama, with accent on 
the psychological. A newcomer to films, 
Sue England turns in a thoughtful per- 
formance as a 12-year-old who fights 
adjustment to a supposed stepmother. 
(We, of course, know all along that Merle 
Oberon is the girl’s-real mother, and that 
father Charles Korvin should say so!) But 
all’s well that ends with a silver lining 
and besides, didn’t you say you enjoyed 
a good cry at the movies? 


Mildred Pierce (Warner Brothers, First 
National)—In which the lady not only 
bakes a cherry pie, but turns a neat 
murder-frameup as well! A somewhat 
heavy drama of the Stella Dallas school, 
Mildred Pierce leans strongly toward the 
Mother Love vs. Life theme, with ex- 
husbands, the sweet and the nasty off- 
spring figuring among the stock char- 
acters. But you could do worse for the 
price of admission. Joan Crawford puts 
her all into the plot, and The Crawford 
all is still something to see! END 





And she can cook, too! In “Mildred Pierce” 
Joan Crawford mixes drama with pie-making 
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Cant Grow It’ 


SAID CHARLEY EVANS 


‘Maybe You Can, 


SAID THE COUNTY AGENT 


e@ Charlie Evans knew there was no forage 
crop that compared with prime alfalfa hay. 

But his cows got darned little of it. The 
reason was .. . his alfalfa got the yellows 
and winter killed. 

Charlie told the County Agricultural 
Agent about how alfalfa just wasn’t paying 
off for him. 

“I’ve got a hunch what the trouble is,” 
the County Agent said. Then he went on to 
tell Charlie how the boys up at State Col- 
lege were finding that alfalfa needs what 
they call a “trace” of boron to doreally well. 

So the County Agent told Charlie Evans 
to try mixing ordinary borax with dry sand 
and scattering it at a rate of 20 pounds of 
borax to the acre. Said he’d seen other 
farmers clear up alfalfa yellows that way 
..- and borax didn’t cost much to try. 











NEW G-E STOCK TANK DE-ICER 
.»- ONLY $19.95 


The G-E Stock Tank De-icer floats on top 
of the water . . . keeps a hole open in the 
ice in the coldest weather. 

With a G-E Stock Tank De-icer, you 
won’t have to chop ice, insulate the tank, 
or fire a stove to water stock. 

It has been thoroughly tested on farms 
and in the laboratory. Stock take to it 
readily, simply nosing it down to drink. 

A thermostat operates the de-icer only 
when needed. It operates for about six 
cents a day in Northern New York State. 

The G-E Stock Tank De-icer needs no 
attention. Just put it into any size tank, 
and plug it into an electric outlet. 

It is available through dealers only. 
For a FREE illustrated leaflet, fill out 
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and mail this coupon today. 





| General Electric Company 

| Apparatus Department, Sec. 669-20 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

| Please send me full information about the new 
| G-E Stock Tank De-icer...Bulletin GES-3355. 
| 
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When his alfalfa was ready to cut, 


Charlie asked the County Agent to come 
by and see a fine sight. He had a wonderful 
stand of hay, and it was as green as a brook- 
ful of watercress in the spring. 

“Looks like boron is a mighty fine thing 
for your alfalfa land,” the County Agent 
said. 

“And a County Agent’s advice is a 
mighty fine thing to help farmers farm 
right,” was Charlie’s reply. 


Good farmers all over the country are 


WORK WITH YOUR COUNTY AGENT 


®@ Attend the meetings and demonstra- 
tions he holds in your neighborhood. 






®@ Take advantage of the free literature 
on farm problems that he has or can 
get for you. 


® Help save his time these busy days 
by talking with him by telephone, 
instead of asking him to make a 
special trip. 











profiting by the advice their County Agents 
are bringing to them . . . getting all kinds 
of practical information that helps make 
farming better and easier. 

Another thing that good farmers are 
doing to farm better and easier is to make 
full use of electricity. 


The Modern Farm is an Electric Farm! 





Electricity on a farm can make life more pleasant 
and work easier! 


if you don’t have electricity, get in touch with the 


electric service supplier in your area. 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN MACHINES BRING YOU HELP ON THE HARD FARM JOBS 





In the barn . . . A little motor, driving a 
milking machine, saves you a lot of time 
and work at this chore. 

And G-E capacitor motors have proved 
their reliability and long life in thousands 
of these laborsaving machines. 

When you buy a milking machine, be 
sure it has a G-E Motor... the motor 
that’s always dependable. 


If you already have electricity, get your full value 
out of it by making it do more jobs for you. 

To help build up modern farms electrically continues 
to be the full-time job of a staff of G-E farm specialists. 





Bie 


On a water system ...An electric water 
system is the best kind to have on the farm 
because it provides water automatically, 
and at low cost. 

There’s an automatic water system for 
every type of farm, for every type of well. 

For dependability and long life, specify 
a G-E motor and motor starting switch 
when you buy your water system. 


THE SIGN OF MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER 


GENERAL 





ELECTRIC 


669-20- 155-8709 
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for “boc seni badldagy 
YOU CAN'T BEAT @VECL./ 


O NE of the things you'll want to do soon is to put your farm on 
a more efficient basis so that you can make more money. 
New steel buildings, designed to save labor, will help you do this. 
Better layout of buildings will save time and eliminate unneces- 
sary operations. 

Steel buildings can be built quickly and_at low cost. They offer 
the best protection against rain, hail, fire and lightning. What’s 
more, steel buildings help prevent loss and damage to crops, 
livestock and machinery. 

A wide variety of U-S-S Roofing and Siding is being made. 
U-S-S StormSeal offers five special features—Twin Drain, Triple 
Cross Crimp, Pressure Lip, Tension Curve and Flat Nailing 
Seam. Other popular types are 5-V Crimp, Corrugated and 
Weatherboard Siding. Controlled, durable zinc coatings assure 
long service from any of these sheets. 


FREE PLANS for cattle shelters, machinery sheds, poultry brooder houses and 
range shelters are available. Ask your dealer or write: Agricultural Extension 
Bureau, 619 Carnegie Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


; EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States Steel 
: presents The Theatre Guild on the Air. American 
Broadcasting Company coast-to-coast network. 
Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 






U S-S STEEL 
ROOFING AND 
SIDING 




















Clinton, the New Oat 


[ From page 16 | 


report the strength of straw of Clinton 
and its ability to stand are much supe- 
rior to the old, standard varieties and to 
Tama and Vicland. “We believe that 
one of the greatest values of Clinton will 
be its contribution toward more success- 
ful combining of the oat crop,” Doctor: 
Caldwell says. 


CLInToN has the stiffest straw of any 
variety tested in Iowa. It will stand up 
on land so rich that other varieties go 
down before they are ripe. But Clinton 
fairly bristles when you whisk it with 
your hand. It will stand until it is dead 
ripe and should be excellent for harvest- 
ing with a combine. 

The same fine quality of stiff straw has 
been reported from Illinois. A. C. John- 
son, farm adviser for Kane County, has 
this to say about his 1945, oat-variety 
demonstration plot: ““These oats were 
planted on fertile, heavily-manured land 
and stood up excellently. The standing 
quality of the Clinton was far superior 
to the other varieties, including Vicland.”’ 

An interesting sidelight on the Illinois 
work is the fact that a planting of as 
little as 1 bushel to the acre there yielded 

a 90-bushel-per-acre harvest, whereas a 
more usual planting in Lowa of 3 bushels 
to the acre yielded only 10 bushels more 
(100 bushels per acre). 


Turuout Iowa, Clinton has been 
stepping out ahead of every other variety 
in yield, strength of straw, and weight 
per bushel. In 49 community grain trials 
in 1945, scattered thruout the state, 
Clinton had an average yield of 84 
bushels to the acre; Tama, Boone, and 
Marion averaged 70 (14 bushels less); 
and Richland and Gopher averaged 
58 bushels (26 bushels to the acre less 
than Clinton). 


Clinton has been tried a bit in some of 


the other states, but they are not certain 
about how it will perform in the average 
year. In Nebraska, 1945 was favorable 
for later oat varieties, and Dr. K. S. 
Quisenberry, senior agronomist of the 
USDA, who is stationed at Lincoln with 
the experiment station, says Clinton 
made a phenomenal record over much 
of the state. He is not sure, however, but 
that it may be too late for Nebraska. 
More testing needs to be done before its 
adaptability to Nebraska can be de- 
termined. 

Now before you grab your pencil and 
start ‘ordering seed, remember that 
Clinton isa pretty young oat and there 
isn’t a great deal of seed anywhere. 


Towa has the most seed to distribute— 
between 20,000 and 25,000 bushels 
which will go io fowa farmers only. The 
rules have been clamped down on the 
men who get the seed. Those in charge 
want to make sure that they are good 
farmers, trusted by their neighbors, 
farmers who will do a first-class job of 
producing a quantity of good, clean seed. 
So if you live in Iowa and want seed, 
don’t waste your time or that of the men 
at lowa State College, Ames, by writing 
to them. Make your application to your 
county seed distribution committee. If 
you don’t know who is on that com- 
mittee, consult your county extension 
director for information. 
The county committees will make a 
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list of the farmers in their counties whom 
they would like to have produce seed for 
them. This list will be submitted to the 
Committee for Agricultural Develop- 
ment at Ames. 

In Iowa, no farmer can take less than 
18 bushels of seed nor more than 45. He 
must agree to sell at least half of what 
he produces to other farmers in his 
county, and not more than 50 bushels to 
any one man. The whole scheme is to 
try to give the most Iowa farmers a 
chance to get Clinton oats of high quality 
in the shortest possible time. The oats in 
Iowa will be divided among counties in 
proportion to their oat acreage in 1945. 

In Illinois the same plan will be fol- 
lowed as was used for Lincoln soybeans. 
Application should be made to the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In Illinois, as well as in Iowa, those who 
grow Clinton must agree to grow it under 
conditions to permit certifying, and they 
must apply for certification. 


Inprana is going to distribute about 
7,300 bushels of Clinton seed. Many 
farmers who want Clinton oats won’t be 
able to get any for 1946, but many more 
should have it in 1947, and there should 
be plenty of seed for everyone by 1948. 


[he Clinton oats to be distributed this- 


year in the three states total about 
40,000 bushels. 

The man whom farmers can thank 
for producing this new, highly promising 
variety of oats is Dr. H. C. Murphy, 
senior pathologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, stationed at 
Ames, Iowa, in charge of oats breeding. 
Doctor Murphy has been attacking the 
problem of improving oats. by trying to 
nick together varieties which are re- 
sistant to rust, smut, and leaf spot. 


Ovuers who played an important 
part in the development of Clinton are: 
Dr. T. R. Stanton, senior agronomist in 
charge of oats breeding for the USDA; 
Professor L. C. Burnett of the lowa sta- 


tion; Dr. Ralph M. Caldwell, head of 


the Botany Department at Purdue Uni- 
versity; and Dr. O. T. Bonnett, plant 
geneticist of the Agronomy Department, 
[llinois station. | Turn to page 47 
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“So not a creature was 
stirring, eh Rodney?” 














You need Dependable 


| CHAMPION 


SPA Bd PLUGS 





You, too, can enjoy “smooth going” with the more 


efficient, economical and dependable farm engine 


performance which you need, 


Spark Plugs. The extra hou 


which your car, tractor, truck and stationary engines 


put in, emphasized enormo 


dependable spark plugs. lt 


need for those fundamental superiorities, inherent 
in all Champion Spark Plugs, which insure maximum 


performance and dependability in every engine, on 


land, sea and in the air. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO LTD) 
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They Finished Their Job—tet's Finish Ours 
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‘My Mom Says 
Winter es 
Need TOWAK' 


SS 








It’s quite a drain on a hen to produce 
each egg. Because of that, she needs Tonax. 
Tonax provides her with blood building ele- 
ments, trace minerals, and reliable stimu- 
lants. She must be kept in tip-top condi- 
tion to continue laying those expensive 
Winter eggs. Tonax helps her go through 
that difficult Winter laying period. No 
“fillers” in Tonax; 100% active ingredi- 
ents. Only | Ib. to 100 Ibs. of mash. Give 
your layers the benefit of Tonax. 2 lbs., 75c; 
6 Ibs., $2; Economy Size, 25 lbs., $7.50. At 
your Lee Dealer (Drug, Hatchery or Feed 


Store). 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha 8, Nebr. 











FOR MAN WITH CAR 


Supply farmers daily necessities 
for home and farm. Farmers have 
money—need everything—buy 
big orders and you have golden 
opportunity to quickly es- 
tablish big pay McNess 
Business that can last 
a lifetime. Be your 
own boss—no whistles 
—no layoffs. Pay 
comes in every day. McNess Dealer Book 
tells how tooperateSTOREON WHEELS. 
Write for it at once. See how easy it is to 
have big year around income. No obliga- 
tion—no charge. 


The McNess Co., 163 Adams St., Freeport, lil 
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GRAVELY, 


POWER MOWER 














ORDER NOW FOR PREFERRED DELIVERY 
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We Made It a Family Church 


[ From page 27 | 


Sundays, the attendance was twice the 
usual number of the combined churches 
in the parish on a fair day! 

In all fairness, it must be noted that 
this boost in attendance did not come 
about wholly spiritually. Even family 
religion needs practical assistance when 
there are problems such as gas rationing, 
tire shortages, and slippery roads! 


Anp so, in order to convey our families 
to church, we secured the use of two 
large transportation busses, which are 
owned and operated by two of the mem- 
bers. In recent months, these busses have 
been packed to the doors with eager 
people, who are gathered up from Slater- 
ville and along Coddington Road for the 
Brooktondale service. 

No set amount is charged the passen- 
gers who ride to church. Each person is 
allowed to give what he can, and it’s an 
interesting financial experience to watch 
the children separate their pennies—so 
many for the bus, so many for the offer- 
ing at the worship service. Transporta- 
tion is paid for by the month, and any 
deficit is taken out of the regular church 
budget. Thus far, however, the busses 
have been almost self-supporting—and 
on a voluntary basis! I can’t see why this 
bus-service idea wouldn’t be a good one 
for many country churches, even tho 
gasoline is plentiful again. The honk of 
the bus horn isn’t exactly that of Ga- 
briel’s, but it produces astonishing re- 
sults—especially with a busload of 
neighbors waiting outside! 


For the past two years, Christmas 
parties at Brooktondale have helped 
emphasize the importance of the family. 
Each year, we have had a supper pro- 
gram, with families sitting in groups, and 
later sharing in a community program. 
At each of these affairs, several un- 
familiar faces have appeared among the 
group, many of them reappearing at the 
following Sunday morning service. 

And so we introduced family religion 
into one part of Tobey Parish. The other 
side of the hill, however, presented an- 
other problem. 

In Danby Methodist church, which 
serves the south half of the “‘hill’”’ settle- 
ment, the situation was doubly acute: 









not only had attendance dropped dras- 
tically, (on one Sunday there were only 
eight people present), but the building 
itself was an eyesore, dingy and run- 
down outside and inside. Here again, 
family religion proved a solution. 

To inspire new members—and to pro- 
vide a meeting place until improvements 
could be made on the church itself 
families in the community volunteered 
to have cottage devotional meetings in 
their own homes during Lent. Two of 
these meetings were held each week, 
with an average attendance of 32. Dur- 
ing this time, too, a membership train- 
ing class was started, and 37 new mem- 
bers were received into the churches. 


In THE reconversion of the church 
building itself, family religion showed 
itself a vigorous and practical worker. 
And it wasn’t an easy job. Inside, water 
had run down the side walls, streaking 
the paper, which was already brown and 
torn. The beaded ceiling had taken on 
so many coats of dirt that it was almost 
black. And the furnace smoked so badly 
that those who came to church had tears 
in their eyes—not from the dramatic 
stories of the ministers! 

Outside, the building was even worse. 
Unpainted, worn, badly in need of re- 
pair, Danby Methodist was frankly an 
eyesore on the landscape when families 
in the community took it over. 

Early in the summer, it was decided to 
do the make-over job in three units. A 
small nest egg was made available to 
start the work, and fathers and sons in 
the settlement started in. The first unit 
was to cover the side walls with cathe- 
dral-style, wood-fiber boards—this was 
done in two weeks, and high time, too, 
for a church wedding was scheduled to 
take place July 4. 


Wirn the first unit completed, fathers, 
mothers, sons, and daughters got busy 
soliciting money for the second unit. 
And thus, Danby Methodist’s furnace 
was fixed, with billows of smoke pouring 
up the chimney, instead of into the 
sanctuary. To correct the ceiling situa- 
tion, a new wood-fiber ceiling was in- 
stalled, and the woodwork painted to 
blend with it. [ Turn, to page 40 





The author, right, used his Bible-Quiz program over the radio as a new teaching device 


that enlisted the interest not only of these young parishioners but of their families at home 
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“Hope I’m as smart 
a farmer as Dad!” 
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MM DAD’s a smart farmer—plenty smart in 
other ways, too. 


“Right after I was born, Dad worked out a plan 
|! with his New York Life Agent that would protect 
1 us children while we were 
growing up, and would give 
him an income in his old age. 
He says it was the best move 
he ever made. _ 


“Dad knew that if he 
died while we were young 
he’d leave the family in good 
shape financially. We could 
pay off the mortgage, or even 
hire someone to run the farm. 
That security meant a lot to 
all of us. 


“But now we are grown, 
and this year his plan starts 
paying him a monthly in- 
come. From now on Dad gets a 
check from New York Life every month 
as long as he lives. So, with me back from the 
Army, Dad can now take it just as easy as he pleases. 


“‘T want to be as smart as Dad’s been. I’m going to get a 
New York Life Agent to work out the same kind of plan 
for me. It sure takes a lot of the worry out of life.” 


“We New York Life Agents have 
helped many farmers solve two prob- 
lems: 1. To protect their families 
now and 2. To make it possible for 
them to take life easier later on. 
Your New York Life Agent will be 
glad to help you work out a plan for 
you and your family.” 









New York Life is a mutual company 
more than 100 years old. From its very 
beginning the company has never had 
a stockholder and has paid dividends 
to policyholders only. It is one of the 
strongest legal reserve companies in 
the world. 


Ouse 
CROCE» 
cs %, 





NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company Founded April 12, 1845 


S51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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For Large Yields of Quality Crops 
and Increased Profits, 


FERTILIZERS 









NTERNATI NAL 
FERTILIZERS 








NTERNATIONA 
FERTILIZERS 
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@ Every dollar invested in fertilizer returns several dollars 
profit, according to the experience of millions of farmers. 

To get the maximum yields of quality crops, use International 
Fertilizer, widely known for more than thirty-five years for its crop- 
producing power. 

International Fertilizers are produced in a wide variety of recom- 
mended grades for all crops. They are scientifically prepared from 
selected materials, including potash and phosphate from International’s 
own mines. Mechanical condition and quality are carefully controlled 
to give you best results. 

International Fertilizer is now more widely available to farmers 
throughout the middle west. Our plant at Chicago Heights, IIl., has been 
enlarged and a new plant has recently been built at Mason City, Iowa. 


Depend on Your Fertilizer Agent 


Fertilizer Agents all over America have had outstanding success in 
overcoming difficult war-time problems to help farmers obtain the 
fertilizer they have needed to produce large crops during recent years. 
Continue to depend on them and have complete confidence in their 
recommendations. 

Your International Fertilizer Agent is prepared to help you in the 
selection of the correct grade and the proper application of fertilizers 
for your crops. Order early and arrange with him for delivery sched- 
ules to be sure of having your fertilizers when you need them. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
40 





Family Church 
[ From page 38 | 


With the third unit of contributions 
in, the church received a brand-new 
coat of white paint—administered by 
an industrious worker in the congrega- 
tion. Not to be outdone, the womenfolks 
decided to modernize their kitchen so 
that they could adequately serve large 
crowds with their church dinners. (In- 
cidentally, this plan worked so well that 
they are beseiged with requests from 
nearby Ithaca organizations.) 

But the crowning change achieved by 
the family workers was the installation 
of a new worship center—made entirely 
by the members. Rebuilding the choir 
loft so that it balanced on each side was 
the first step. A background of blue-and- 
gold draperies, made by the women in 
the church, completes the picture—a 
fitting tribute to the combined work of 
family religion. 

To celebrate the reopening of the 
church, outstanding officials of the de- 
nomination came to take part. Among 
them was Bishop W. Earl Ledden of 
Syracuse, who spoke to the group on 
family religion. Said Bishop Ledden, 
“Danby’s family worship is an inspira- 
tion to all our churches.” 


Danesy’s progress, thru family partici- 
pation, has not been entirely material. 
As in Brooktondale, we have striven for 
social and psychological improvement as 
well. And so it is that we include in our 
church program weekday instruction 
in teachings of the Bible; that we stim- 
ulate activities for our boys still in service; 
that we lend moral and financial support 
to the caus of world rebuilding. 

Together with the other churches of 
Tobey Larger Parish, too, we sponsor 
special Rural-Life Sunday services, in 
which 4-H Clubs and the Grange par- 
ticipate. And each year, the singing 
members of our church families . take 
part in the Federated Church Choir, 
whose concerts always draw large crowds. 
This Christmas, as in past years, this 
family-sponsored choir will broadcast 
over the radio station in Ithaca. 

But most unusual of all is the family 
church’s contribution to religious tol- 
erance. In the South Danby group, away 
in one corner of the parish, neighbors of 
all faiths now gather in our church base- 
ment of a Thursday night to join in com- 
munity fellowship and worship. Here 
families of Greek and Roman Catholic 
denominations, Lutherans, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, and Seventh Day 
Adventists unite in common prayer, their 
differences forgotten. Recently a plan 
was worked out whereby those who de- 
sired might retain membership in the 
denomination of their choice, but be- 
come members of South Danby Church. 

With this joining of hands of many 
faiths under one communal roof—the 
roof of Danby Parish—I felt, and I know 
my former parishioners now feel, that we 
truly made ours a family church! END 


Note: Reverend Rogers resigned his work in 
New York State last summer to. come out to 
Nebraska as Executive Secretary of Rural 
Work in the Nebraska Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church. We promise further articles on 
his expertences in building open-country church- 
es of the Midwest.—Editors 
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Clinton, the New Oat 
{ From page 37 | 


The cross from which Clinton came 
was made by Doctor Murphy in 1932. 
Che parents are Bond (a variety import- 
ed by the USDA from Australia) and a 
strain designated as D69. Bond gives the 
oat its smut and rust resistance. The D69 
parent was developed from a cross be- 
tween Green Russian and Richland. The 
latter cross was made by Doctor Dietz at 
Ames in 1918. 


Because Clinton is a selection from 
hybrid origin, it took several years to get 
uniformity, and it still lacks all that 
might be desired. It ripens a little un- 
evenly and it’s a bit uneven in height. It 
averages about two or three inches taller 
than Tama and is about one day later 
in maturity. It is a medium early, yellow 
oat. 

After throwing out the plants that 
were most lacking in uniformity, the 
lowa_ station started increasing the 
amount of Clinton until in the fall of 
1943, there were 25 pounds for increase. 
Doctor Murphy hatched the idea of ship- 
ping this 25 pounds to the Arizona sta- 
tion for a winter crop, and then shipping 
the Arizona crop immediately to Idaho 
for increase. 

Clinton promises to turn into good oat 
years the years which we have called 
poor oat years- wet years when smut 
and rust cut yields—for it is highly re- 
sistant to all of the strains of crown rust 
(leaf rust) and stem rust which have 
bothered in the Cornbelt; and it’s re- 
sistant to both loose smut and covered 
smut. There are in all 82 known races of 
crown rust (leaf rust), 13 races of stem 
rust, 31 races of loose smut, and 14 races 
of covered smut. 

Clinton is not resistant to all the races 
of crown rust, and it could be that some 
of those to which it is not resistant will 
build up and increase to the point where 
they will cut the yield. So far the races 
to which it is susceptible have not been 
damaging, but in Indiana this year Race 
45 of crown rust, to which Clinton is not 
resistant, showed up heavier than before. 
It is possible that Race 45 may even- 
tually attack Clinton seriously. 

One of the reasons that Clinton is out- 
distancing Tama, Boone, and other 
varieties distributed at that time is be- 
cause it is resistant to the leaf spot dis- 
eases to which these other varieties are 
more susceptible. 


Desprre the resistance of Clinton to 
all of the smuts that have caused trouble 
in the Cornbelt, authorities recommend 
treating the seed with some approved 
fungicide. Treating the seed will elimi- 
nate some root diseases and it will cut 
down the chances of new races of smut 
appearing, to which Clinton might be 
susceptible. Races of smut and rust 
sometimes cross as do varieties of plants, 
and then you have a new “variety” or 
race of disease with possible ability to 
attack a crop variety that was resistant 
to its disease parents. 

If you can’t get Clinton, you can get 
one of the other varieties—Tama, Boone, 
Vicland, Cedar, Marion—and they are 
far better for most of the Cornbelt than 
the older ones such as Richland and 
Gopher, which.were the best available 
for certain areas when they were in- 
troduced. END 
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Engines must Start 
no matter how cold 


You know how difficult it is to start engines on a bitter cold day. Time 
and again you've cranked and cranked, or ground your battery away, on 
a stubborn, non-starting motor. 

Casite is the guaranteed answer to winter starting. It retards congeal- 
ing of oil, lets the engine spin over rapidly—and start—no matter how 
cold. Millions know this from experience. 

Casite is sold everywhere. Put it in your crankcase oil now—for quick 
starting in winter—for better, smoother performance all-year-round. 


THE CASITE CORPORATION © HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


CASITE 


Quick Starting in Winter Weather 
or double-your-money-back 










GUARANTEE—We guarantee that any motor capable of being started in a 
warm room will start promptly in the coldest weather when Casite is added to 
the crankcase according to instructions. If your car fails to start quickly, you get 
double-your-money-back by filling out guarantee certificate and mailing it to 
The Casite Corporation, Hastings, Michigan. Maximum refund is $1.30 per pint, 
twice the nationally advertised price of Casite. 6 5¢ A PINT 





























KEWE E@® SKEN?! 


Minor wounds, cuts and scratches on teats 
and udders invite infection. Treatment re- 
quires a proven antiseptic. SPOHN’S 
ANTISEPTIC UDDER-AID kills germs on con- 
tact, yet itis kind to chafed, chapped, raw and 
tender tissues. So bland and soothing it can 
be used on tenderest skin. Never hard orsticky 
in cold weather—spreads easily—ideal for 
massaging congested udders. Test at our risk! 
60c at your drug store. If you are not 100% 
satisfied, the druggist will refund your money. 


SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY C4 
Goshen, Indiana 
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UDDER- Alb: 
BRIGGS & STRATTON 
Lid Cooled Cuglives 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE 
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In a brilliant record of instant start- 
ing, and trouble-free, economical 
operation — well above 2% MIL- 
LION Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle 
gasoline engines have earned un- 
disputed recognition as ‘preferred 
power’ the world over. Current 
models are the result of skill and ex- 
perience gained during more than 
26 years of continuous production 
of Air-Cooled Engines — and the 
constant advancements in their 
design, and precision manufacture. 
These distinctive Briggs & Stratton 
advantages are your assurance of 





maximum performance —the right 
power for the equipment you buy. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. 8. A. 


























A Holiday Letter 
From Oscar 


You readers will remember Sgt. 
Bob Davenport, ex-farm-cartoonist, 
and his “Oscar, the Calf.’? For the 
March, 1945, issue we asked Bob to 
ask Ostar to report on occupied 
France. Here, Bob, still in Europe, 
imagines his calf as having rede- 
ployed to report on the G.I. in the 
Orient. The cartoons and type make 
up Oscar’s Christmas letter to Bob— 
and to you.—Editors 
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“Dear Bob: I'm redeployed and at you-know-where. Shipped out of Camp ” 
Boston, somewhere in France, and came within an ace of being left behind . .. try 





Gkug. 


po 
go 
.»» You may have thought the Atlantic crossing was rough a couple of years ago I< 
when we both made it. Well, brother, I'm here to say you ain't seen nothin’. . . Ch 
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1945 


... Thought | was heading for Ma- 
nila, but ended up in the place 
your aunt's tea was named for. Was 
invited to dinner by a friendly (?) 
native, but just couldn't oblige . . . 


... We took a convoy across coun- 
try. I'm not sure yet just where, 
but the roads sorta convinced me * . " 

it was up and over ‘The Hump.’ For longer wear and sturdier protection, ask for Hood farm 


footwear. Because rubber footwear wears from the inside out, 
and despite present restrictions, Hood farm footwear is still 
made with the same tough, inner construction that has made 
it famous for years! Next time you buy, be sure. Look for 


Hood rubber footwear for economy, service and protection. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


a division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


.. « One of the Joes got a can of 
popcorn from the home farm and is 
going to decorate a Christmas tree. 
| can hardly wait. Well, Merry 
Christmas, everybody!""— OSCAR 





LOOK FOR THE HOOD ARROW WHEN YOU BUY THEM 
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DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
BUILDS A BETTER 
REFRIGERATED APPLE 
STORAGE BUILDING 


The possibilities of low-cost, 
durable, and efficient fruit 
storage and processing struc- 
tures of Douglas fir plywood 
are strikingly illustrated in this 
example — built at Wagner 
Orchards in Henry, Illinois. 
Construction cost averaged 
about 47 cents per bushel ca- 
pacity and was paid out within 
two years. Advantages included 
ease of erection, tighter con- 
struction, greater structural 
strength. For further details 
on this project write for DFPA 
Reprint No. 45550, Dept. F4 
It's free, of course. 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
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Reported in one of the 
leading farm papers*® is 
the story of an Indiana 
farmer who, with the 
motorized SEAMAN TIL- 
LER prepared and seed- 
ed 360 acres with 3 men 
in 8 days. Last year it 
took 11 men 4 days with 
breaking plow, disc and 
harrow. 20 man days 
were thus saved with 
the SEAMAN. 


“SAVED 


*Prairie Farmer Sept. 15, 1945 


Such reports are typical. 
The experiences of hun- 
dreds of gratified farmers 
prove that the SEAMAN 
TILLER saves labor, im- 
proves tillage, benefits 
seed germination, increas- 
es soil moisture retention 
— at less cost than con- 
ventional tillage. Sa-a 


Photo Courtesy 
Prairie Farmer 


Write for information. 


SEAMAN 
MOTORS 





308 No. 25th Street MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 





OTTAWA TRACTOR SAW 


Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa—fastest 
cutting. Cuts large, small logs easiest way. Fells |. *@ 
trees. One man operates. in use. (Pe Lise 
Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 

safety clutch control; uses power take-off any tractor. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. D1223 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Less Toil in a Day’s Work 


[ From page 22 | 


could be lightened, or time saved. La- 
throp at that time stated the situation 
pretty well when he said, ‘‘We are so 
busy just doing our work that we fail to 
stand back and watch ourselves make 
unnecessary labor.” 

The farm work simplification pro- 
gram, as explained in previous issues of 
Successful Farming, is a cooperative effort 
of several agricultural colleges and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, designed to take some of the hours 
and backaches out of farm chores. The 
research men work with practical farm- 
ers in studying methods and drawing up 
general recommendations. And Merle 
Lathrop was one of the early birds in ap- 
plying some of the underlying principles. 

It would be wrong to imply that the 


Merle Lathrop and wife, Jimmie Lou, with 
their farm account book lying open on desk. 
Lathrop refers to his wife as the secretary- 
treasurer, but she does a lot more than that 


The Lathrops once actually carried water to 
poultry range daily in buckets, but vinegar 
barrel on wheels did away with that toil- 
some task. Device hooks onto a car bumper 


Lathrops had made no previous effort to 
better things from day to day—for they 
had. But this suggestion of work simpli- 
fication fired their imagination and 
crystallized some of the thoughts already 
chasing round-and-round in their heads 

One of the first results showed up in 
their poultry department. The Lathrops 
had kept the feed in barrels hidden 
behind the chicken house, and Mrs. 
Lathrop, when carrying feed, had to 
trudge thru the mud and around the 
chicken house to the door. This extra 
effort was spared by moving the feed 
barrels right out in front of the door. 

In times past, Mr. Lathrop mixed 
chicken feed in the barn, sacked it, 
carried the bags over to the hen house, 
and dumped them. | Turn to page 16 


Photographs by Venard 


A 1x12” board around edge of runway 
keeps wind from chicks or poults, operates as 
a service door for feeding and watering, and 
as a ramp when poults use runway on range 





Four barrels on sled is Lathrop's improved 
method of handling chicken feed. Beats the 
old way of mixing in barn, sacking, carrying 
bags to hen house, then dumping them out 


Tractor is used to pull the barrels on sled to range, too. This improved method saves many 
miles of needless carrying and countless hours of wearisome labor. Just ask the Lathrops! 
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ee ” FORCES 
PRESTONE Ex 
ONE-SHOT 


ANTI ag 44 74 - ANTI-FREEZE 


Vast numbers of our 

ee ‘ tanks, trucks, planes, 

‘ warships, etc., re- 

A os S. ‘Ss main at various 
ai 4 ay. ‘Tf 7 points throughout 
ee the -world. This tre- 

: mendous investment 

of the American peo- 

ple must be protect- 

ed — and protected 

properly. That is 


af why our armed 
forces still require 
€ e & quantities of one- 


shot anti-freeze. 


Time Too Short 


H e 
the é Even though the re- 
‘ e quirements of the 


services have been 
reduced, not enough 
“Prestone” anti- 
Your dealer may not be able to say “Sure.” There’s an even more limited freeze can be made 
supply available than last year, because the Armed Forces still require so ee ee 
PPty ‘ : y , ’ eq tary and civilian 
much non-boil-away anti-freeze. needs this Winter. 
But if he cam supply you with “Prestone” anti-freeze, you're all set 
for the cold weather. “Prestone’’ anti-freeze can’t boil away, evaporate or s 
foam off. It protects against rust and corrosion. One shot lasts all winter— AWLOGS 
you're safe and you know it! Wood is the greatest 
shortage of all 
Start today to 
cut and haul! 


Here's how anti-freeze is being distributed this year 


To assure anti-freeze protection of the nation’s motor vehicles, the War Production 
Board, with the cooperation of the Anti-Freeze Industry Advisory Committee, set up 
a state allocation plan for the distribution of all anti-freezes, This PULPWOOD 
plan is intended to assure motorists of some kind of anti-freeze 
protection. Some “Prestone” brand anti-freeze will be available in 
all communities. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and “Prestone’’ distinguish products 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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The“‘cease fire” order didn’t end 
the war for a lot of people! Of course 
there’s no longer the urgent demand 
for planes, ships, and guns...but the 
demand for food is as great as ever! Food 
for the Army of Occupation... food 
for the hungry millions in devastated, 
war-torn countries...and food for the 
people here at home. 


There will be no breathing-spell for 
the farmer...nor for his hard-working 
farm machinery, either! This is why it 
is so very important to be sure that 
your farm equipment gets the best pos- 
sible care. Consult your Phillips 66 
Distributor about your particular lubri- 
cation problems. Call on him for prac- 
tical help and advice. He will be glad 
to give you the benefit of his knowledge 
of the different grades of oil and their 
specific uses, 


And if it’s a good tough oil you need, 
one that stands up bravely under the in- 
tense heat, terrific pressure, and constant 
friction in your engine, Phillips 66 is a 
natural! That's right. It’s a naturally tough 
oil.,.just as it comes out of the ground. 
It has a special “‘staying’’ quality that no 
amount of refining can put into an in- 
ferior oil. You won't find a more honest, 
natural lubricating oil in America than 
Phillips 66...‘‘Fill ‘er full o’ Phillips!” 














FREE. Send for your copy 
of PHILFARMER 


This condensed farm magazine is 
packed with pictures, information, en- 
tertainment. There’s something in it 
for every member of the farm family. 
To receive copies regularly, send your 
name today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 








IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 






For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 





Less Toil in a Day’s Work 
[ From page 44 | 


He changed that routine by setting the 
feed barrels on a sled (see pictures, page 
44), pulling them with tractor to the 
barn, scooping feed from bin into barrels, 
and then dragging the sled out to hen 
house or range shelter. 

So what? Maybe that’s your reaction 
by now to this article. Yes, I must admit 
that there’s not one jot of magic in any 
part of this work simplification program. 
It’s just the application of a scad of 
simple laborsaving and _time-cutting 
ideas that, pieced together, can make 
one whale of a difference in a year’s 
work on the farm. 

No, not all of Lathrop’s ideas can work 
for you, but you can rig up a good sim- 
plification program of your own—one 
that fits your farm, not Lathrop’s. So, 
think it over as you read. 


Now then, getting back to some of the 
devices illustrated on pages 22 and 23, 
take another look at that picture of his 
milk-can hoist. In the morning, milk is 
lifted from cooler, rolled along track to 
can truck, and lowered. The cans then 
are pulled out to the milk truck, which 
is driven right up to the door. The driver 
gets a lift by standing on the can truck 
while loading: This arrangement not 
only saves dangerous strains of the back, 
but also facilitates gentle handling of 
equipment. By the way, the can truck is 
made from old engine mount wheels and 
dimension lumber, with angle irons to 
serve as a guardrail. 

The “‘vestibule” shown in the picture 
of the door-opening device is four feet 
square. The local milk ordinance re- 
quires that doors open into parlor and 
be of the non-swinging type. While not 
shown in picture, a milk weight sheet is 
tacked to wall at left of door to keep the 
Lathrops “production conscious.” A 
watch hung on a nail keeps them “‘sched- 
ule conscious.” A pair of nail clippers 
kept near by is a carry-over from hand- 
milking days, but it still comes in handy. 

The items in the “preparation kit” 
picture are essential to rapid milking, 
believes Lathrop. Washing with chlorine 
water, massaging, and pre-stripping to 
clear the teat canal and eliminate bac- 
teria settled in the teat—all of these steps 
are extremely important. The screen in 
the homemade strip cup aids in detect- 
ing udder trouble. Lathrop has found 
that regular bathroom washcloths are 
most satisfactory, since they don’t ravel 
and they make possible a better job of 
cleansing and massaging. 


In USING his “stoop saver,” Lathrop 
removes milker from the cow, lifts lid 
and holds in left hand, dumps milker 
pail with right hand, and sets it in @ 
compartment at the end, as shown in, 
picture. Next, the teat cups are rinsed 
in clear water, then disinfected in chior- 
ine water. Lathrop thereupon 'slips the 
lid back on the pail and turns to the next 
cow, ‘which was massaged and pre- 
stripped just one minute before. 

As already indicated, Lathrop com» 
pletes all milking details in four or five 
minutes per cow, following a general 
plan now finding wide acceptance thru- 
out the country. He does not strip after 
milking. 

Regarding this “stoop saver,” you will 
note a timer (mounted just behind 
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milker pail in picture) which helps in 
carrying out the rapid-milking program. 
The timer is made from two small bottles 
with their caps soldered together and a 
small hole bored in the center. He filled 
one bottle with free-flowing salt, turned 
it up, allowed salt to pour thru for three 
minutes, and then dumped out the rest. 

The chassis for the “stoop saver” was 
made by welding together metal rods 
curved to fit the pails. The lawn-mower 
wheels have webbing riveted over the 
corrugation to silence them. 

Stanchions in the milking parlor 
picture are fastened with light, winged- 
nut bolts to a 1x4” at the top. If Lathrop 
wishes to operate any single stanchion, 
he disconnects it from the 1x4” piece. 
Altho not shown, there is a rope which 
enables Lathrop to close the entrance 
door from where he stands in picture. 
The mangers are built up so the cows can 
eat without reaching for their feed and 
disturbing milking operations. 


Tue cows do not have to be driven 
into the parlor, but they do have to be 
hustled out. Lathrop prefers having the 
parlor divided into two sections. While 
one section is being milked, cows on the 
other side can be turned out. Then more 
cows can be fed and turned in without 
interference to the continuous milking 
operation. He finds that, with gentle 
handling and regularity, the cows ac- 
tually can be trained to make their 
droppings outside. That is a real con- 
venience! The cows soon learn their 
turn and place in the parlor. 

One or two additional points about 
using the “‘calf crib”—the calf is hand- 
fed altogether after one good nursing 
at the beginning. It may be let out oc- 
casionally if clean ground is available. 

Lathrop showed me one idea that I 
couldn’t photograph because it was 
raining at the time, This was a safe, 
handy way of tethering the dairy bull 
out on pasture. A bull should have more 
pasturage than he usually gets, believes 
Mr. Lathrop, because grass is chock-full 
of vitamins which enable the bull to do 
a more efficient job of breeding. But the 
big problem is how to keep the critter in 
hand and still have him out on grass. 

This is solved by using a small, stout 
chain. One end is slipped thru the nose 
ring, around the horns, and then pad- 
locked. 

Thisarrangement eliminates the danger 
of breaking ring or tearing nose. The other 
end of the chain is slipped thru an 8- 
foot length of 1!4-inch pipe and then is 
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“Dining room to tractor— 
dinner in 10 minutes.” 
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The dog with the ‘choke-bored “nose 


A MAN we know has the most quail- 
crazy pointer we’ve ever seen. She 
has a nose that reaches out like a 
choke-bored gun. One day we saw 
that dog stop dead on a point 
astride an old fence, a bird still in 
her mouth. No wonder she’s called 
the dog with the“‘choke-bored” nose. 

Perhaps soon we can again supply 


sportsmen with Remington shotguns 





| 


= 


and rifles, Remington Express and 
Shur Shot shells, Remington Hi- 
Speed 22’s with Kleanbore priming, 
and Remington big game cartridges 
with soft-point Core-Lokt bullets. 
Right now we’re making military 
materiel. For a free color enlarge- 
ment of this painting, write to Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Dept. 
L-12, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 






Remington Model 
31 pump action 


and Remingtos 
Shur Shot shells. 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—SAVE IT? 


“If It’s Remington—I?'s Right!” 


Hi-Speed, Express, Shur Shot and Kleanbore are Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.; Core-Lokt is # trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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Yes, tight rope walk- 
ing means perfection in balance—per- 
fection achieved by years of practice. 
In Plumb tools, too, balance — or 
“hang”—is a perfected quality, an ac- 
complishment resulting from Plumb’s 
century old experience in making 
fine hand tools. 

The forged steel head on every 
Plumb tool is weighed against the 
polished red hickory handle—shaped 
comfortably to fit the hand. The prop- 
er balance of the Plumb axe makes 
the farmers’ job easier, does the work 
faster. That is why farmers who know 
good tools have, for five generations, 
chosen Plumb. F.R. Plumb Inc. Phila. 
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fastened to an iron rod driven deep into 
the ground. Whenever Lathrop wants his 
bull, he grasps the pipe lying near the 
stake and then eases up to the animal 
while holding the pipe, which slides up 
the chain. Thus the pipe serves as a staff. 

And on the poultry side of this farm 
business, the baby chicks are started on 
peatmoss, and no litter changes are 
made until the chicks are moved to the 
range house. The turkeys are started on 
sand, with no changes. The hen house 
has a “built-up” litter of sand and peat- 
moss, and it is cleaned out once a year— 
just before the new pullets are moved in. 

But these are only two of several time- 
and laborsaving methods not pictured 
on these pages. 

Lathrop refers to his 160-acre farm as 
“a large one.” Back of this statement 
are the facts that the farm has no native 
pasture, and that all of the land is planted 
to crops. He uses no silo because he feels 
that the labor and equipment required 
to produce silage are excessive in com- 
parison with an alfalfa-brome grass 
roughage system which meets nutritive 
and soil conservation needs adequately. 


This kind of plan means a lot of work, 
especially when for the past several years 
he has had no hired help or labor ex- 
change. So, when the next letup comes, 
the Lathrops mean to figure out a few 
more ideas which will make their efforts 
more productive and their daily work 
less toilsome. 

Regarding the future, here’s what 
Lathrop had to say: “In general our 
present layout with its time- and back- 
savers is quite satisfactory. However, I 
intend to give considerable thought to a 
parlor that is entirely ‘stoop-less’—one 
in which the cows enter on a ramp to a 
level or position above the floor where I 
can wash the udder, operate the milker, 
and so on without bending over. I don’t 
want to be down in a pit, either. This 
development will have to wait until I 
can catch up on more urgent ideas.” 

And Lathrop saved me the job of 
summarizing my article, when he said: 

“Quality products and low-cost pro- 
duction are the farmers’ objectives today. 
When we learn the principles of these 
objectives, our job will be to-simplify the 
methods of getting the task done.” END 





Feed the Soil for Better Animals 


[ From page 24 | 


Number 167 reports the average annual 
yield of pasture forage was doubled by 
adding 500 pounds per acre of complete 
fertilizer high in nitrogen. But, with some 
exceptions, application of fertilizer con- 
taining phosphorus, or phosphorus and 
potash, resulted in a higher phosphorus 
content in the dry grass than did fertilizer 
containing nitrogen. In other Michigan 
tests, the phosphorus content of both the 
stems and leaves of alfalfa grown on soil 
which did not require additional lime 
was increased by the application of super- 
phosphate alone or in combination with 
potash. 


PuospHorus lack was observed 
about 25 years ago in 30 counties on cer- 
tain glacial soils in the western part of 
Minnesota. It was also found in the 
southeastern part of the state on prairie 
soil which had been uncer cultivation 
only 60 years. Extensive r: search on the 
part of the Minnesota and } Visconsin ex- 
periment stations soon led to supplement- 
al mineral feeding and more recently to 
increased fertilizer use on crop and pas- 
ture land. Experiments have shown that 
much farm livestock may actually be suf- 
fering from a lack of enough mineral mat- 
ter, as measured by blood analyses, and 
yet show no outward signs of deficiency 
or lack. But lack may still be present, un- 
recognized. Henry O. Larson, New Ulm, 
Minnesota, reported in 1941 that 186 
hogs on an unfertilized, 15-acre corn- 
field consumed 175 pounds of bonemeal 
a week from self-feeders. When the same 
hogs were turned on an adjoining, 15- 
acre fertilized field of corn, they ate only 
50 pounds of bonemeal a week. The 
difference was credited to the higher 
phosphorus content of the corn from the 
fertilized field. 

Dr. G. Bohstedt, University of Wis- 
consin, in discussing minerals in dairy 
cattle feeding, wrote recently: “Except 
in a range country where phosphating 
or other manner of fertilizing is imprac- 
tical, the way out of most mineral de- 


ficiencies among cattle is to feed the 
necessary elements to the soil and thus 
indirectly to the animals subsisting on 
the products of the soil.” Analyses of 
several thousand soil samples from old 
Wisconsin pastures show that 90 percent 
of them need lime, 75 percent need phos- 
phate, and 60 percent need potash. Evi- 
dence of such lowered fertility is made 
apparent by the appearance of weeds 
and by low yields of forage. Seven years’ 
results of grazing permanent pastures 
at the South Hill Farm, Madison, show 
about five to seven days earlier grazing 
and 60 percent increase in yield where 
nitrogen was put on at a cost of 83 cents 
per extra 100 pounds of total digestible 
nutrients. Pasture experiments near Fort 
Atkinson show untreated pasture av- 
eraged 66 days grazing; pasture fertilized 
with nitrogen only 91 days grazing; with 
adequate minerals but no nitrogen, 105 
days; and with complete fertilizer, 179 days 
grazing per year! 


Many so-called fertile soils of Iowa 
may not contain enough available phos- 
phorus to produce maximum crop yields 
or good feeds. On two Iowa experimental 
fields last year, corn averaged 18 percent 
and red clover 31 percent higher in 
phosphorus content from fertilized plots 
than crops grown on untreated plots. 

A survey reported in Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station Bulletin Number 371 
a few years ago uncovered many cases 
of phosphorus lack in cows. In one herd, 
the addition of a phosphorus supplement 
increased milk production 33 percent 
within four weeks’ time. Previous applica- 
tion of fertilizer to the pasture and crop- 
land would have prevented the falling 
off in milk production and in general 
health. 

Professor F. B. Morrison of Cornell 
University stated recently that the great- 
est single advance in animal husbandry 
for the past 30 years has been the knowl- 
edge of the importance of good forage 
for livestock. “‘As any [ Turn to page 50 
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ARDON us if we strain a vest button or two over 
this neat and nimble beauty — so will you when 
you have one. 


Look it over — and it strikes you — bing! — as the 
perfect expression of motorcar good looks, trim as a 
fighting plane, and just as swift-looking. 


Take in that rich, gleaming, smartly sculptured front 
end — and you'll know right off this is the face good 
automobiles will put on in future. 


Now swing the wide doors. Slip into feathery seat 
cushions that are cordial welcome to take your ease. 
Fit your hand to the wheel — see how your foot finds 
the waiting gas treadle — and take a moment to 
realize that happier days really are here again. 


There’s a stout frame under you that’s like the 
bedrock foundation of a structure built for the 
ages. 


There are four soft service-free BuiCoil springs 
that can turn the roughest cobbles into a veritable 
Easy Street. 


Here are bodies that are better-than-prewar in 
thirty-five ways — a rear axle sturdied and refined 
in eight different details. 


And when, with a toe-touch, you bring that husky 


AU this—amd Victory too! 






Fireball straight-eight to life, you know how a flier 
feels, revving his engines at the take-off line. 


Here’s a hundred-plus horsepower in an engine that 
in vital dimensions is actually made to closer toler- 
ances than an aircraft engine — a power plant that’s 
nine ways better than even the last great Buick en- 
gines — including new precision boring of cylinders 
that velvets every mile and minute of engine 
operation. 


So take your place. Head for the open highway and 
have fun. 


The new Buick’s here — the best Buick yet — to 
prove that we can have Victory — and even better 
things than we had before. 











BUY VICTORY BONDS 









Railroads carried more than 
1,500,000 carloads of grain and 
grain products during the first 
eight months of 1945—more than 
ever before in a similar period. 


And this is only part of what the 
railroads have done to help Amer- 
ican agriculture accomplish its 
stupendous task in the feeding of 
American people and their allies. 


It was done under the handicaps 
and restrictions of war. It was done 
while unprecedented numbers of 
troops and quantities of war freight 
were being handled. 


Breadbasket 


of Victory 


Now with peace and the chance 
to get long-denied material for 
building new locomotives and new 
freight cars to replace equipment 
worn by war service, railroads look 
forward to the time when they can 
serve you better than ever before 
—but with the same responsibil- 
ity and faithfulness upon which 
America has learned, both in war 
and in peace, that it can rely. 








LET’s FINISH THE JOB 
BUY VICTORY BONDs 








AMERICAN RAILROADS 
—LOKINE ANEAO 













Feed the Soil for 


Better Animals 
[ From page 48 | 


intelligent farmer now knows, he can 
produce much more feed per acre when 
he fertilizes and manages his fields so as 
to produce the best-quality hay, pas- 
turage, and silage.” 

When soil treatments were made in 
Missouri in adjoining plots, their effects 
were registered in sheep as difference in 
animal growth per unit of feed consumed 
and as differences in the quality of the 
wool. Rabbits also grew more rapidly 
and more efficiently on hay grown where 
the soil had been limed and fertilized 
Cattle and mules on the G. R. Davidson 


- farm consumed almost all of a stack of! 


lespedeza grown on land that had re- 
ceived a full treatment of limestone and 
phosphate two years earlier, before eating 
any of another stack grown on land tha: 
received an incomplete treatment. Yield 
differences were also marked. This again 
emphasizes the importance of a balanc: 
of nutrients in the soil if animals are to 
use feeds efficiently. 

Good grass and rapidly-growing for- 
ages are especially valuable for breeding 
in cattle, as shown in recent Wisconsin 
experiments. Very tender grass contains 
23 times as much Vitamin A as carrots; 
22 times as much B, as lettuce; 9 times 
as much B, as green, leafy vegetables; 
and 14 times as much C as tomatoes and 
citrus fruits. 

In Qhio, cows preferred completely- 
fertilized plots; their next choice was 
phosphorus and potash; and then phos- 
phorus plots. The lighter the amount of 
fertilizer that had been put on, the less 
they liked the grass. A blind horse grazed 
only to the edge of the fertilized pasture 
area and avoided the untreated grass. 
At the University of Illinois, actual count 
showed that sheep grazed most of the 
time on the half of a good pasture that 
had been fertilized. 

So altho animals have “horse sense” 
about feeding, farmers have only recently 
become aware of the differences in feed 
due to soil fertility. More research is 
needed, but the evidence is clear that 
there is a definite relationship between 
fertile or improved soils and good health 
in animals. The addition of plant food to 
the soil where it is necessary might be 
termed livestock health insurance, as 
well as profitable practice. END 
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“| haven't judged cattle, but 
I've judged a lot of calves!" 
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Paved 
Feeding Yards 


Many times, especially in periods of 
law prices, steer feeders have been heard 
to remark, “‘Well, about all the profit I 
got out of that bunch was the manure 
they made.” When one considers that 
75 to 80 percent of the plant-food value 
of the feed the cattle eat is excreted in the 
manure, such a remark takes on meaning. 

Since the urine, or liquid manure, con- 
tains most of the nitrogen and the potash, 
a method of saving it must be devised. 
Handling manure from dairy cows is not 
as much a problem as is getting it out of 
steer-feeding yards. In the latter case, it 
is not practical to clean the yard until 
considerable manure has accumulated. 
This means that a steer yard should be 
bedded at all times. 

A feed lot paved with concrete, or with 
a macadam base covered with a surfacing 
of asphalt or pitch mixed with fine stone, 
and kept covered with straw or, better 
still, with shredded cornstalks, will save 
the greater percentage of the fertilizer. 

Inasmuch as tractor-hoist shovels are 
now widely used for loading manure in 
feed lots, any paving used should be 
heavy enough to carry the weight of the 
loaded tractor-shovel concentrated on 
any given area. A concrete slab should 
be at least 6” thick and reinforced with a 
wire mesh made up of No. 6-gauge steel 
wires welded into a 6” x 6” square mesh 
at about the middle of the slab. The slab 
should be poured in sections 16’ to 20’ 
square with regular paving-joint strips 
of asphalt-impregnated, wood-fiberboard 
at all the edges of the slab units—except 
the outer edges where they do not abut 
against buildings. 

The expansion joint strips should be 
kept down 2” below the top of the slab 
units and this space later filled with hot 
asphalt or pitch poured in to form a com- 
pletely-filled, tight joint. 


Ir A feed lot is located on an incline 
where water can work in under the pav- 
ing, it will be found advisable to place a 
draintile parallel to this edge and an- 
other at a distance of say 20 feet in from 
the edge to pick up the seepage. This is 
necessary to prevent the c tion of 
water under the slab where subsequent 
freezing would heave and might even 
break up the concrete. A 4” or 6” layer 
of gravel placed under the concrete slab 
will help to carry away any seepage. 
One hundred head of steers should be 
provided with a feed-lot area of 5,000 to 
6,000 square feet in addition to floor 
space of the barns and sheds. The cost of 
a 6” concrete surface will vary for differ- 
ent localities, but a 5,000-square-foot 
yard for 100 steers would cost from 
$1,500 to $2,000. If we assume that a herd 
of 100 steers is to be fed for 200 days we 
can safely count on about 5 tons of ma- 
nure per steer during the period, or a 
total of 500 tons. Assuming that 50 per- 
cent of this would be lost if dropped in 
an unpaved yard, we have a saving of 
250 tons of manure in the feeding period 
totaling in value from $750 to $1,000, 
with manure valued at $3 to $4 per ton. 
Thus the cost of the paving would be 
saved in a period of from two to three 
years, which is considered mighty good 
interest.—Albert M, Wolf 
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"“WIFE-INSURANCE ?” 


watt: Hey, what sort of baby talk is 
that from a grown man? 


pan: Baby talk nothing. ..I said “‘wife- 
insurance”, and that’s just what I 
mean! 


walt: All right, what is “‘wife-insur- 
ance’”’? 


pan: Well, you’ve got a mortgage on 
your farm, haven’t you? And it isn’t 
always easy to meet your payments, 
is it? 

wat: No... not always. 


pan: Exactly. Sometimes it’s tough even 
for a seasoned farmer like you. So I 
know I wouldn’t want my wife to have 
to carry a mortgage without my help. 
I’ve had a Mutual Life Representative 
arrange an “Insured-Income” program 
for me. Now my mortgage will be paid 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 








GENTLEMEN: I'd like to know more about The Mutual Life’s “insured-income.” 
Please send your free booklet, describing how Life Insurance 
serves the needs of the farm family. 
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up automatically if anything happens 
to me. I call it “wife-insurance” be- 
cause it lifts a load from my wife’s 
shoulders. 


wait: “Wife-insurance”’, eh? I guess I’d 
better look into that myself! 





A successful farmer meets his moral ebligations 
through life insurance which provides 


© CLEAN-UP CASH to pay off bills and debts 


* © HIRED MAN PAY to keep the farm going 


© SCHOOL RESERVE to finish children's education 

© MORTGAGE MONEY to pay off or lighten the debi 
burden 

© RETIREMENT INCOME for him and his wife 

© JUNIOR THRIFT POLICY to help his children get off 
to a good start 


Any or all of these valuable features can be had 
through the new Mutual Life's “Insured-income.” 
Let a friendly Mutual Life Representative ex- 
plain this to you. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


2 ay Lewis W. Douglas 
A Pmcome President 
re a 









EFFICIENT as rs 
PROTECTORS OF go rhasten baiws 
SOIL PRODUCTIVITY 


Plant foods nourish the crop, while humus 
affects the physical character of the soil 
and must be maintained if plow land is 
to remain soundly productive. Manure 


economically supplies both types of ma- 
terials. It fertilizes and conditions with 
each application. 


The thorough shredding, fine pulverizing MODEL 14 


and wide even distribution for which TRACTOR DRAWN 


NEW IDEA Spreaders are distinguished, 
assure complete extraction of all values 
from manure. The large capacity, smooth 
performance and light draft of these fa- 
mous machines mean fewer and faster 
trips. Their sturdy design easily with- 
stands the heavy duty demanded of 
present day manure spreaders. 


Consistent use of a NEW IDEA Spreader 
gives efficient protection to farm profits. 
Let your NEW IDEA dealer show you 
these machines, or write for free descrip- 
tive literature. 





MODEL 10 
HORSE DRAWN 





An inexpensive attachment. readil 
stalled, equips any NEW IDEA Sprea 


tion secures excellent distribution 


minimum of dust and waste. Gives 
equivalent of two machines in one. 
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The Farm Outlook 


[ From page 4 | 


that time, but a supply of 1,500 million 
might leave a carry-over of 600 million 
in July, 1947. At that point the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture certainly would 
step in to control the acreage planted in 
the autumn of 1947. Also, instead of 
selling at ceiling, the 1946-crop wheat 
undoubtedly would sell down to the 90- 
percent-of-parity floor the Government 
is committed to support for two years 
after the legal end of the war. 


Demand for Feeders. Drawing on past 
record, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics recently stated that “‘if there are 
larger-than-average supplies of soft corn, 
there is likely to be an active demand for 
cattle that could most effectively utilize 
this feed. This would include the kinds 
that would give best results with com- 
paratively short feeding, such as cows 
and well-conditioned, heavyweight feed- 
er steers and heifers. Well-bred, beef- 
type calves and yearlings, generally used 
for long feeding, probably would not be 
in so active demand as in years when the 
corn crop is of better feeding quality.” 

The result: Heavy marketings of 
short-fed cattle in late winter and early 
spring; small marketings of long-feds 
next summer and fall. 


What Butter Consumption?Government 
dairy experts believe that a larger por- 
tion of next year’s milk production will 


be made into butter, but that it may be a 


long time before, the consumption of 


butter gets back to prewar levels. During 
the five years before the war, the con- 
sumption of butter averaged nearly 17 
pounds a yéar per person; this year it has 
been less than 11 pounds per person. For 
the long pull, the government experts 
think that postwar consumption of 
cheese and other manufactured dairy 
products will exceed the prewar totals 
for these products, but that butter may 
not regain all of its lost ground—not 
because of consumer preference for com- 
petitive products, but because of the 
changes in food consumption during the 
war. Butter has always rated high in 
consumer favor; it is hard to see how it 
will fail to do so in the future, if quality 
standards are maintained and prices to 
producers are not allowed to slump. 


Fewer Eggs. For years to come the food 
nutritionists will be looking wistfully at 
this year’s record consumption of eggs— 
about 380 eggs per person. The con- 
sumer demand for eggs will be smaller 
this winter than last because of the in- 
creased supply of meats. This is expected 
to drop egg prices to the government 
support levels as contrasted with the 


ceiling prices of last winter. Prices of 


poultry are also expected to decline as 
the supply catches up with the long-un- 
satisfied demand for this food. END 





By John Vandervort 


By CHANGING a little-used barn into 
a modern, step-saving laying house, 
William Bliss and his son, Floyd, of 
Shinglehouse, Pennsylvania, have in- 
creased their housing capacity from 250 
to 1,000 birds. 

The old barn they converted to a hen 
hotel was tiny as barns go—30’ x 30’. 
Hay, straw, and some old farm machin- 
ery were all it housed. Now there are 
three floors of about 900 square feet each. 
A straw loft above the top floor provides 
a ceiling that is an aid in ventilation, 
and helps insulate, as well. 

Four sets of double windows, with 
sash 28” x 30”, placed along the south 
and north sides provide adequate venti- 
lation and distribution of light. 

A space 8’ x 10’ in the northeast corner 
of each floor was partitioned off for stair- 
ways and feed storage. Providing such an 
area makes it easier to care for the birds. 
In this connection, the Blisses carried 
out several laborsaving ideas when they 
remodeled the building. They have found 
an advantage in having large pens which 
will accommodate 250 layers. Not only 
are there fewer doors to open but equip- 
ment can be arranged in such a way that 
the caretaker can easily get around. 

The nests are located all together 
along the west wall in tiers, and only a 
few steps are necessary in gathering eggs. 
Chere is running water in each pen. 

When planning the roosting arrange- 
ment, the builders questioned whether 
to use droppings boards or pits. They 
finally decided on pits, and they do not 
regret their decision. The type of pit is a 
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Barn to Laying House 


bottomless box 4’ x 10’ with sides 1’ high. 
To keep hens out of the droppings the 
box is covered with 1” x 2” heavy, 
welded wire. Four roosts made of 2” x 2” 
material are placed 18” above the wire. 
By having this movable type of pits 
the Blisses can locate them near the 
middle of the pen and arrange their feed 
hoppers on either side. Too, grain can 
be scattered both in the front and back 
of the house, keeping the litter stirred 
and well distributed by the hens. The 
Blisses clean the pits four to six times a 
year, a very decided saving in labor. 
The removal of droppings and litter 
is simplified by providing a litter-dis- 
charge chute. It is so located and con- 
structed that a manure spreader on the 
ground underneath the chute will catch 
all manure and litter from the floors. 





This view of the remodeled barn, taken from 
the southeast corner, shows the three tiers of 


windows and the convenient cleaning: chute 








One man with 
tractor or truck,“*<" 
gathers Hay, Beans or enubiiad Seer 


dumps load at any height. Loads Wagons, Stacks, 
delivers to Bailer or Silage Cutter. Made of steel to 
lastalifetime. EASY to HITCH on—EASY toOPER- 
ATE. Soon pays for itself—it's the speediest, strong- 
est and best machine built in our 42 years leadership. 


FRE CATALOG of our completeline, including 





WYATT MFG. CO., 415 Sth St., Salina, Kansas 























It doesn’t pay to dose yourself with 
harsh, bad-tasting laxatives! A medi- 
cine that’s too strong can often leave 
you feeling worse than before! 























A laxative that’s too mild to give 
proper relief is just as bad as none 
at all. A good laxative should work 
thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 


























Ex-Lax gives a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too. It works eas- 
ily and effectively at the same time. 
And Ex-Lax tastes good, too — just 
like fine chocolate. It's America’s 
most widely used laxative, as good 
for children as it is for grown-ups. 
As a precaution use only as directed 



































iF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD— 


Don’t dose yourself with harsh, upsetting pur- 
gatives. Take Ex-l.ax—the chocolated laxative! 
It's thoroughly effective, but kind and gentie. 


> GF .¥ 4 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM LAXATIVE 


heTau-t.1- My elae-bae- lime -la'l- Me ti-le 2) 















































rom Swath, Windrow or Bunch: elevates, carries or 








Tractor Sweep Rake. Write today. 
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The ORIGINAL Hay Carrier 


@ This is the world’s first hay carrier, patented Sep- 
tember 24, 1867 by William It started the 








still Pevae in 1945 





The MODERN Hay Carrier 


@ An easy running, big capacity carrier that handles 
loads such as the Iron Claw Fork takes up. Adjustable 
to fit any track. Easy on rope. Roller bearing pulley 
wheels at no extra cost. Swivel that takes out rope 
kinks. Reversible. A , compact design. 

















LOUDEN 


@ Way back in 1867, Louden in- 
vented the original hay carrier. 
Since then, Louden has pioneered 
and introduced practically every 
other piece of modern equipment 
found in America’s barns today . 

the first flexible door hangar... the 
first litter carrier . . . the first practi- 
cal all steel cow stall . . . and the 




















STALLS & STANCHIONS 


WATER BOWLS 





BULL & HOG PENS IRON CLAW FORK 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MODERN BARN EQUIPMENT 
Steel Stalls and Stanchions—Water Bowls—Feed and Lit- 








ter Carrier Systems—Ventilating Systems—Hay Unloading 
Tools—Sliding Door Track—Hog House . Seer 
Horse Stable Fittings—Barn Plan Service. 








first individual automatic water 
bowl for cows. So there’s no need to 
guess about what equipment is best 
for you and your livestock. Time 
... 78 years of it . . . has proved 
what countless thousands of farm- 
ers have learned from personal ex- 
perience: That Louden not only 
lasts longer . . . but offers more in 
the way of time, feed, and labor- 
saving advantages. 


And today, Louden engineers are 
designing other new products which 
promise to help lighten your barn 
work even more. . . reduce your 
costs .. . and increase your profits. 


So when you're thinking about 
building or improving any farm 
building, remember the first name 
in barn equipment has always been 


LOUDEN. See your Louden dealer 


or write us about deliveries. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 


(Established 1867) 


212 W. Court Street Fairfield, lowa 


BRANCHES: Albany, N. Y. Toledo, Ohio 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LOUDEN THE LEADER Scace 1867 











Farmer’s Washington 
[ From page 27 | 


man to get off and away with the boys. 
Perhaps that isn’t a bad technique! 


No Nose Dive. Smart economists at t! 
USDA hope for a price drop in the com- 
ing year which will average out no more 
than 10 percent under the wartime pea! 
They do not look for a big farm crash. 
Farm income looks as if it is headed 
down somewhat, but the economists 
think the market in 1946 will take larg: 
quantities of beef and milk. The h 
outlook is not unfavorable. In general, 
USDA is taking off steam on production 
Farmers are smart enough to see the 
situation for themselves and are acting 


Wallace Views the Future. Secretar) 
of Commerce Henry A. Wallace, with 
one eye cocked on the agricultural out- 
look, does not fear inflation. What he 
fears is deflation. The next six to nine 
months may be fairly bad, he fears, with 
unemployment rising to eight millions 
But after that the Secretary of Commerce 
looks for a pickup in factory production 
When that occurs, farmers can rest a 
little easier. It is known that farm income 
and the volume of factory pay rolls rise 
:..d fall hand in hand. 


Surplus Again. USDA knows there is a 
good chance that it again may have t: 
ask for less farm production, but before 
things go that far, surplus disposal is 
certain to be tried. There has been talk 
at the Department of Agriculture of re- 
viving the old food-stamp plan, but that 
probably will only be a last resort. Ex- 
port dumping may be tried again if the 
relief market in Europe does not hold 
up next year. 


Price Guarantees Stick. The word got 
around Washington recently that the 
economic situation would force the ad- 
ministration to give up its postwar guar- 
antee of 90 percent of parity prices. 

Here’s what one influential membe 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
W. R. Poage of Texas, says: “No mem- 
ber of Congress could survive another 
election if we went back on that pledge. 

*“‘No president who-would sign such a 
bill could regain the confidence of the 
public.” 

Prices will have to drop sharply on 
many products before the pledge will 
have to be redeemed. Then, it is pre- 
dicted, will come one of the worst log- 
rolling contests Congress ever has seen. 

There will be opposition to the ap- 
propriation of funds to live up to the 
Government’s guarantee. Labor will 
want something, too. 

The price-support pledge is effective 
two years after either the President or 
Congress formally declares the war 
emergency at an end. It may be months 
before Congress takes that step. 


REA Boom. We checked up on what the 
Rural Electrification Administration ex- 
pects in the way of expansion of farm 
lines in the next few years. Officials there 
say the demand is so great that it could 
mean the electrification of more than 
three million farms in the next five years 

That huge expansion, they say, would 
create a market for three billion dollars 
worth of household appliances and pow- 
ered farm equipment. END 
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Power-Full Years 
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From page 29 | 


and how Irwin, one of that early group, 
agreed to put up a share of the money 
needed to get the project into operation. 


Tue line cost a relatively large sum of 
money—about $280 for wire and poles 
and other essentials for each of the 31 
men in on the deal. Each had to buy his 
own kva transformer, costing about $32. 
[he “juice” came from a municipal 
power plant at Lake View. And in all fair- 
ness to the discouraging engineers, Lake 
View ts a good piece down the road. 

Now, nearly 26 years later, some 12 of 
the original group are still using those 
lines, a tribute to the foresight of the 
early builders. But Orie and his imme- 
diate neighbors switched over to the 
REA-financed Sac County Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative. The costs for current 
on the old line and the new compare very 
favorably on larger usages, but the new 
REA setup brought advantages in serv- 
ice and advice that could not be realized 
except by those 12 early users who live 
close to the municipal plant. 


Au the farmhouses and outbuildings 
had to be rewired to meet REA’s safety 
specifications. The new wiring was in- 
spected and okayed while the old serv- 
ice was still on. Then the plugs were 
pulled and the switch made without in- 
terruption. The finishing touch was 
applied when court action legally dis- 
solved the original organization. 

The kilowatt-hour rate that Orie for- 
merly paid to his own company (about 
5 cents) didn’t encourage a too-generous 
use of power. Orie figured the other day 
that he used less than 100 kwh a month. 
And from 1919 until bulk rates began to 
be applied thruout the country, the Irwin 
farm boasted only lights, a radio, fan, 
toaster, waffle iron, an old vacuum 
sweeper, and a refrigerator—in other 
words electricity was really more a con- 
venience than a farm-production tool. 
But it was welcome; ask Mrs. Irwin! 


Topay, practically all power systems 
encourage the full use of power by 
“stepping” the rates. The more power 
you use, the cheaper rate you pay. For 
that reason Orie, in common with other 
farmers, found that it paid him to use 
more electricity. Since the energization 
of the REA line, a slow but steady ad- 
dition of equipment has turned the place 
into an up-to-date, efficiently-operated 
farm. 

Orie needed that efficiency. He farms 
on a big scale and he, son Dale (36), and 
their two helpers keep on the go, even 
with power to back them up. 

Father and son have separate houses 
on the place, about 500 feet apart. Orie’s 
home is a two-story, frame house at the 
end of a long, gravel drive. Shade trees, 
well-kept shrubbery, and a coat of paint 
hide the fact that the main house is not 
young. Orie would like to do some re- 
modeling some day, but he has built 
most of the conveniences into the present 
place. What he and his wife want. now 
is a rearrangement of the rooms so that 
step-saving will be a reality rather than a 
word, They don’t need all the space 
either; the Irwin daughter is married to 
a Navy man and has been away from the 
community since shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. [ Turn to page 62 | 
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The Inside Story of a Million Fires 


OSSIBLY it was Mrs. O’Leary’s 

eow that kicked over the lamp 
and started the great Chicago Fire 
of 1871. 

But one of the reasons why you 
pay less for your fire insurance is that 
information about millions of other 
fires is on file with the fire insurance 
business. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has data on over seven 
million! 

Such information assists your 
Capital Stock Fire Insurance Com- 
panies in estimating future fire pos- 
sibilities in advance . . . and in calcu- 
lating rates as low as consistent with 


sound protection for you. 

Sound, progressive management 
... constant reduction of overhead 
costs... energy, knowledge, experi- 
ence, a never-ending fight against 
fire .. . all these have contributed to 
bringing the average cost of fire in- 
surance down over 40% since World 
War I. 

“What kind of profits did these 
companies make in wartime?”’ you 
might ask. 

Out of the average premium dollar 
received during the past four years, 
underwriting profits have been less 
than one cent. 








YOUR INSURANCE AGENT SAYS: 


You can depend on me to get you adequate coverage, 
of the right kind, in a sound, safe, progressive company. 
And, if fire ever does come, you can depend on my im- 
mediate, whole-hearted service 








INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


TUNE IN EARL GODWIN—Every Thursday Evening on Blue “A. B. C.” Network 
See Your Newspaper for Time and Station 
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150-Ft. Rolis 
36” Wide 





Home owners report substantial fuel savings with 
storm doors and windows of R-V-LITE. A fine 
insulator .. . keeps heat in, cold out. Ideal for 
windows in poultry houses, farm buildings, work- 
shops, playrooms, hot bed frames, sunporches, 
etc. Admits 70 times more of sun’s vital 
“Vitamin-D” rays than window glass . . . ample 
for all health requirements of people, poultry, 
animals and plants. Weatherproof, shatterproof, 
durable, economical. 
Ask your dealer for illustrated folder 

A sure post-war bet . . R-V-TEX . . Watch for it! 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


Exclusive Manufacturers of R-V-LITE 
3480 N. Kimball Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 





Should Have 
a Copy of Our 


CATALOG 
wot FREE 


The MOORE BROS. CORP. 
ALBANY 6, NEW YORK 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 
ND 


A 
\ SPECIALTIES 








Do jobs quicker, easier 
3-purpose PLIERS 


As Wrench—parallel-ac- 
tion jaws close like a vise, 
hold tight, don't slip. 

As Cutter—powerful cutting 
jaws on outside of head, 

y easy to use. 

As Pliers—open throat, ideal 
for handling wire. 


This is only one of the many BERNARD tools 
that have been helping busy people for genera- 
tions, because they do the job better, quicker, 
easier. Our free catalogue describes many 
more. Send for it TODAY. 


WM. SCHOLLHORN COMPANY 
“Quality Tools Since 1870” 


De gn OOO eR Tae 


Wm. Schollhorn Co., 
9512 Chapel St., New Haven 9, Conn. | 


Sirs: I'd like to see your catalogue on tools. | 
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Shake Hands With Trouble 


[ From page 26 | 


“better off than he had ever been in 
his life.” There were millions of people 
with “extra” savings piled up in the bank 
and in War Bonds. There were other 
farmers, and there were war workers, 
and. shopkeepers, and bankers, and in- 
surance men, and so on down the line. 
Then there were big corporations, and 
little corporations that had made big 
money during the war and stored up 
savings. Economists said there were two 
and one-half times as much money (and 
things that could be converted into 
money) in 1945 as there were in 1941, 
before the war started. 

That was why there was some talk 
about inflation then. The same econo- 
mists who were talking about the more 
than 200 billion dollars which could be 
spent were talking about inflation pres- 
sure and what would happen if those in- 
flation dollars got out of hand. 


a 
SOMETIMES it’s pretty hard to see in- 
flation coming, tho, especially when so 
many people are talking about it. Most 
of the people didn’t want inflation, but 
they wanted to do many of those things 
they had not been able to do during the 
war. They wanted to go places and see 
things. They wanted to buy big, thick 
steaks; and they wanted a bright and 
spanking-new car, and a toaster, a re- 
frigerator, a new stove. Sam Farmer had 
his eye on a new tractor with that 
mounted picker, and perhaps a 21-foot 
disk. Mrs. Farmer thought it would be 
nice when the new vacuum sweepers 
came back on the market; and the whole 
family thought they had to have some 
new clothes. 

Along with those things that everyone 
wanted, was one big thing that almost 
everyone didn’t want. They didn’t want 
to be told what to do. They were tircd of 
ration books, coupons, forms to fill out, 
and first, second, and third priorities. 
Sure, those things were necessary during 
the war, but the war was over in the fall 
of 1945, they argued. 

Manufacturers were encouraging peo- 
ple to buy. All during the war they had 
reminded people of the wonderful new 
improvements they would find in post- 
war models. There would be new fea- 
tures, new designs—even new machines. 
And they were sincere. So, with the war 
over, the car makers and the sweeper 
makers and the washing-machine makers 
wanted to get back into production as 
fast as they could. People were going to 
have a chance to buy those things they 
wanted. But it takes time to get back into 
full production, and there were thousands 
of people wanting the same thing at the 
same time—thousands like Sam, who 
wanted a new tractor. 

So when reconversion started, restric- 
tions were still needed. There were price 
ceilings and there was rationing. Many 
of the controls were lifted, but the Govern- 
ment was trying to hang on to the most 
important ones. Price ceilings were 
especially irksome to many manufac- 
turers, who were up against the laboring 
man’s early demands for the same take- 
home pay he had enjoyed during the 
war. And manufacturers had a pretty 
good argument. They said prices should 
be allowed to go up a little because they 
had some costs that had gone up; and 
unless prices did go up, they wouldn’t be 


able to produce as much as they other- 
wise would, They argued further that if 
they were forced to hold down produc- 
tion because the price was too low, they 
wouldn’t be able to hire as many workers. 
There would be more unemployment 
That was convincing talk. We didn’t 
want unemployment, and some costs 
had gone up. 

Sam Farmer wasn’t so alarmed when, 
in the spring of 1946, his new tractor 
cost him about one-fourth more than it 
would have before the war. He had more 
money to pay for it. The same was true 
with most of the other manufactured 
products. The lid was lifted just a little 
bit on many things people had to buy. 
It didn’t look too bad then. 

When the price lid was lifted on Sam’s 
tractor, tho, and on all the other items, 
labor had its say. Laboring men argued 
that, since the things they had to buy had 
gone up, they needed a further boost in 
their pay check to make up for the in- 
creased cost out of their pocket. Labor, 
when it is organized like American 
labor, can argue loud, and it can argue 
long. And perhaps it had a good argu- 
ment, too. At least that’s the way prices 
started going up in the spring of 1946. 
That was the start of inflation. 

Once prices started going up little 
jumps at a time there wasn’t much you 
could hang price controls on; so the OPA 
was put to death before the middle of 
1946, when it would have expired any- 
way, unless Congress kept it going. It was 
not a quiet death. Many thinking people 
saw price controls as the last barrier 
against inflation. But the impatience of 
those who thought they could get new 
things in a bigger hurry if prices went 
up—plus the voices of those who thought 
they would gain by higher prices 
didn’t leave the lawmakers much choice. 


Sam F. FARMER could tell you that, 
once OPA was allowed to die, everyone 
with savings started thinking that maybe 
prices would keep going up for awhile. 
They thought they had better buy all 
they could right away. It isn’t hard to 
see what kind of an effect that had on 
the general price level. It started climb- 
ing faster and faster. War Bonds were 
turned into cash and people drew on 
their savings accounts, putting more 
money into circulation. [ Turn to page 66 
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“| don't know how, Doc, but it looks 
like she swallowed a bale whole!” 
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SUC 


Front-Mounted Cultiva- 
tors enable you to watch 
your work while you do 
it. Sweeps or shovels 
close to front wheels go 
where you steer, when 
you steer. You can fol- 
low curved rows, dodge 
misplaced hills. Syn- 
chronized Steering of 
Case all-purpose trac- 
tors gives quick action 
when going ahead, easy 
action when turning— 
fast, clean cultivation. 


Quick - Mounted Imple- 
ments with power-lift 
control are built for all 
three sizes of Case all- 
purpose tractors. In 
trailer-typeimplements, 
too, there are power- 
controlled disk har- 
rows, plows, field till- 
ers, planters and grain 
drills. All are built to 
hold their depth regard- 
less of hard pulling or 
uneven ground under 
the tractor wheels. 


ook at Tractors 
-. Through Eyes of 
~~ Experience 


Sin 


Clearance for Big Crops 
means more than room 
under the rear axle. 
Case all-purpose trac- 
tors have height under 
the engine for front- 
mounted implements 
with plenty of lift. Front 
wheels are built for 
clearance both above 
and between the rows. 
You can work in big- 
ger crops with less risk 
of injury to the plants, 
Visibility is better, too. 


AVE you wondered why most of the Case tractors belong to 


farmers who have owned one or more tractors before? There are 


Full-Swinging, Self-Lock- 
ing Drawbar on Case 
tractors pulls from point 
ahead of axle, permits 
shorter turns with load, 
makes steering easier, 
more positive. Locks 
itself rigid whenever 
tractor backs or load 
pushes ahead; gives all 
advantages of both rig- 
id and swinging types. 
Belt pulley is on right 
side for easy lining up; 
mever in the way. 


Safety, Comfort, Conven- 
ience. Deep cushioned 
seat on Case tractors 
pushes back and up to 
form a safety backstop, 
lets you stand for a 
restful change. Power 
take-off is well shielded 
for safety, located in 
the middle above draw- 
bar for full flexibility 
with least wear on uni- 
versal joints when driv- 
ing corn picker, com- 
bine, spray rig, etc. 


Full 2-Row Model “VAC” 





many tractors with good features, some with spectacular talking points. 
Why are Case tractors bought mostly by men with a lot of tractor ex- 
perience? It’s because actual experience finds out the things that count 
the most in a tractor. 

Some of the features that count with tractor-wise farmers are men- 
tioned above. Something worth more than any feature is ENDUR- 
ANCE. It’s endurance that enables thousands of Case tractors over a 
dozen years old to go on pulling the same loads at the same speeds as 
when new. It’s why hundreds of carefully-kept, long-time cost records 
show upkeep only a fraction over a penny an hour. 

Plan now for the long pull ahead. Year in and year out, economy is 
what counts in farming. Enjoy the extra capacity and convenience of a 


The Right Size and Type 
to Fit your Farm 


For the three all-purpose tractors shown there 
are standard and narrow-row mounted culti- 
vators; also mounted and trailer-type plows, 
planters, and mowers. These three sizes also 
are built in standard four-wheel type, and as 
orchard models. The 12 Case tractors include 
a Vineyard Special and a Cane Special. All, 
including the mighty “LA,” have a fuel-saving 
fourth gear, practical for safe hauling and fast 
work with high-speed implements. Send for 
catalog on size and type that fits your farm. 


Case tractor, as well as its economy and endurance. More Case tractors 
and implements will be built as fast as materials and manpower are avail- 
able. See your Case dealer now about the model that fits your farming. 
J. I. Case Co., Depe. M-77, Racine, Wis. 


CASE: 
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Sorry, not 
avatlable now 
because of 

» WHY. 





— but coming back soon! 


Shortages of materials prevented 
manufacture of Wellington Pipes 
during the war. Early in 1946, 
however, materials should be 
available again, so that we shall 
soon be resuming production of 
Wellington, deserved! yAmerica’s 
favorite pipe for over 50 years. 


rou LUCKY ? 


If youare, you might find your 
local gun dealer hasthisMoss- 
berg automatic, Model 51M. 

We’re trying our best to get 
dealers supplied and to keep 
them supplied, but they’re 
snatched up like hot cakes. 

So, if you’re not lucky 
enough to get one immedi- 
ately, be a little patient and 
you'll be awfully glad you 
waited for the automatic that 
“has everything.” 


Shoots as Fast as You 
Can Pull the Trigger 


Uses .22 cal. regular or high 
speed Long Rifle. Capacity, 15. 
Hooded ramp front sight 

has 4 attached in- 
serts. Rear sight 


$97.0 


$23.55 
West of the 
Rockies) 




































has screw adjust- 
i ments for windage 

: and elevation. New $100 
hinged, micro-click peep sight with 
% min. adjustments, as designed 
for and supplied to U. S. Army. 
Ingenious, new-design safety. De- 
tachable swivels, non-breakable, 
streamlined, plastic trigger guard. 
Walnut finished, oil-rub ed stock. 
And these are only a few of its out- 
standing features! 


Send for catalogue 
0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 


59512 ST. JOHN STREET a WEW HAVEN 5S, CONN, 























Make money for self and others, 
Hercules ‘Horse and Hand Power 
pullers. Make profits clearing land 
Write quick for New Low Prices. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
3320 29th St., Centerville, lowa 















[ From page 18 | 


and the hay yield 1.44 tons per acre in 
1945 on Clarion-Webster soils. Corn on 
the same ground in 1944 yielded 19 
bushels more per acre than on land where 
no manure or lime was used. 

The addition of 120 pounds of 0-20-0 
fertilizer with manure and lime to each 
of the corn crops increased the oats 
yield an additional 7.8 bushels per acre 
and the mixed hay .52 ton per acre. 

Adding 200 pounds per acre of 2-12-6 
fertilizer to each of the corn crops and 
the oat crop, gave an oat yield of 92.2 
bushels per acre, which was 7.5 bushels 
over the phosphate-treated plot. Increase 
per acre of hay was slight, and on corn, 
7.6 bushels higher than the harvest from 
manure and phosphate applications. 

In Ohio, fall applications of nitrogen 
fertilizers to pastures and meadows in- 
creased grass production 78 percent, 
compared with 80 percent for spring ap- 
plication. The nitrogen was applied on 
pastures in the form of ammonium ni- 
trate at an average rate of 123 pounds 
in the fall and 115 pounds in the spring. 
Thirty-seven farmers who applied an 
average of 133 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate on meadows got an average in- 


New type silo, as 
seen from pit below 













Silage is preserved under airtight 
conditions, is withdrawn at bottom 


Automatic hay baler helps two men do a job formerly requiring four 


What’s New in Farming 


AIR OUTLET 
AND 
EXHAUST INLET 


ae ae edb se y Ss 


crease of 1,700 pounds of hay per acr 
Fall applications were made aroun 
October 22, and spring treatment a 
early as possible. 


Oats. Southern Indiana farmers ar 
watching with interest the Forkedee 
winter oats developed at the Tennesse 
Experiment Station. Its rapid sprin; 
growth provides an abundance of ear! 
pasture when needed most. It lacks win- 
ter-hardiness to survive north of th 
southernmost part of Indiana. 

Osage, a new variety developed at th: 
Kansas Experiment Station, was _ th: 
high yielder on the Arthur Hildebrand 
farm, Pawnee County, Nebraska, this 
year. It yielded 72.9 bushels to the acre 
while Cedar, a new Nebraska variety 
yielded 59.4. In comparison, Kherson 
produced 35 bushels per acre. 

In Oklahoma 15,000 bushels of cer- 
tified Wintok oat seed were sowed this 
fall. Seeding was done between Septem- 
ber 1 and October 15 at Stillwater. 


Silo. This experimental silo built near 
Beloit, Wisconsin, will be available f« 
purchasers in 1946, [ Turn to page 67 
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SUC! 





SELL ME ON TEAMWORK 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO 


—1 WAS RAISED ON IT! 





@ Can't think of anything we do on 
the farm that doesn’t call for teamwork 
of one kind or another. My dad pointed 
that out to me, years ago. Showed me 
a good team of horses and explained 
why they were good—they pulled to- 
gether. That way, they got more done 
and yet it was easier for both of ‘em. 

Same way with us farmers and the 
railroads. (I'll use the Burlington to 
make my point because we've been 
teaming up for a long time.) Over the 
years, they've spent a tidy sum of 


i, 








money and manhours in tackling a lot 


of our problems with us. Soil and live- 
stock improvement, better feeding and 
housing for livestock and poultry, con- 
trol of diseases and pests—all these and 
a lot more. 


Naturally, they're not doing all this 


just to be “a good guy.” It works out 


like this—the better we farmers do, the 
more shipping the railroad gets. Just 
like that team of horses that pulled to- 
gether—we're getting more done and 
yet it’s easier for both of us. 





BURLINGTON LINES 
Everywhere West 


— 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad i) ita ¢ 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 


Burlington-Rock Island Railroad — aS : x ee ae 


— 
/Burlington 
Route | 


—— 
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COLD W 


CHANGE TO THIS 


{ATHER COMING! 


NP AY Me cd 


AVIATION | Ol 


WITH... 


Action 


FLOWS FREELY 


AT ZERO OR BELOW 


STANDS UP 


AT BOILING OR ABOVE 





Photo Courtesy CLETRAC DIV., The Oliver Corp. 


In winter, your tractor needs an oil 
that flows freely and lubricates in- 
stantly. Equally important, the oil you 
use must not thin out and breakdown 
after your tractor engine gets hot. 


With Champlin HI-V-I 
fighting aviation oil... 
TWIN-ACTION. 


For Champlin HI-V-I was developed 
especially to meet all weather demands 
of our air forces . . . to be used wher- 
ever they had to fly . ... in freezing 
northern outposts . . . dver seething 
desert wastelands . .. or through the 
stratosphere. 


. the new 
you get this 


N-Hexane, an extraordinary new sol- 
vent, throughly de-waxes Champlin 
HI-V-I, producing a remarkable new 
cold pour test rating. It flows freely, 
at zero or below. 


Then, the unusually high viscosity 
index of Champlin HI-V-I gives it 
extra stamina to withstand the most 
extreme temperatures . .. even boiling 
or above. 


So this winter, give your hard work- 
ing machines on the ground, the TWIN- 
ACTION lubrication essential in the 
sky. Use Champlin HI-V-I. Available 
now in refinery sealed cans from friendly 
Champlin service stations and dealers. 
Also always ask for Champlin Presto 
gasoline. 


CHAMPLIN REFINING CO. 


Producers, Refiners, and Distributors of 
Petroleum Products Since 1916 


Enid, Oklahoma 


DISTRIBUTORS-DEALERS: If you are an established distributor or dealer, write 
for full details about Champlin HI-V-1 and other fine Champlin products. Many 


good territories available. 


VX 
eAMPLIND 
—_ 


, "ON THE GROUND..OR 





f CHAMPLIN 


ee AU 


IN THE SKY 





<3} LAUGHING | 


Dentist: “‘ 
want?” 
Boy: “‘Chocolate.” 


What kind of filling do you 


The stern-faced judge glared at the 
man before his bench—a man who had 
been arrested on a vagrancy charge 
and scornfully asked: “Have you eve 
earned an honest dollar?” 

The culprit scratched his head thought- 
fully and then replied: 

“Once, sir. I voted for you in the last 
election.” 


The control tower was trying to con- 
tact a flying officer who was preparing to 
land on the field. The voice coming from 
the tower said: 

“If youcan hear me, wiggle your wings.” 

The flying officer answered: 

“Okay, and if you can hear me, wiggle 
your tower.” : 

© 


Mrs. Smith, whose husband is over- 
seas, and her young son, Johnny, tugged 
at opposite ends of a wishbone. The little 
boy won. Noticing the disappointed look 
on his mother’s face, he placed his hand 
consolingly on her shoulder and said, 
“Don’t worry, Mother, I made the same 
wish that you would have.” 

. 


“TI can’t give you a furlough, Kraus,” 
said the German oberleutnant during 
the last days of the Reich, “but maybe 
we.can retreat thru your home town.” 


. 
College professor: “This exam will be 
conducted on the honor system. Please 
take places three seats apart and in al- 
ternate rows.” 
. 


The Scotchman had lost a pound note. 
Sadly he entered the following notice in 
the Lost and Found column of the local 
newspaper: 

“‘Lost—a one-pound note. Sentimental! 
value.” 
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“Hello, John, dear. | don'tthink you need | 
to bother buying tires for the car now!" 
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AT LIFE ©} 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 








It Shouldn't Even Happen to a Dog! 






Town Marshall Dan Brodie’s fore- 
finger was amputated by Doctor Corbin 
Wednesday. The finger was badly bitten 
while he was administering an anecdote 
to a poisoned dog.—Clarksville (Okla.) 
Caledonian 


That Clears That Up 






A reason for the shortage of white 
shirts was offered today by Representa- 
tive Dickstein. He said in a statement 
that large shipments of shirt materials 
large shipment of shirt materials can 
manufacturers without the necessary 
goods.—Chicago (il.) Daily News 


So the Party Was Doomed! 






The party of young people followed 
the bride and groom to San Diego, hop- 
ing to surprise them in the hotel lobby, 
but-when they arrived the desk clerk in- 
formed them that the newlyweds had al- 
already gone up to their doome.—sSan 


Diego (Calif.) Tribune 


How About the Adults? 





One of the points stressed by Doctor 
Anslee in his health talk before the Meth- 
odist Mothers’ Club, was that the infant 
morality rate in the county had dropped 
considerable.—Brecksville (Wash.) Press 


A Remarkable New Machine 





Double wheel cultivator with 16-inch 
wheels. Cultivates both sides of 
Sears Roebuck and Company 
Farm Store. Ninth and Cherry. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
—Des Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune 
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‘Daddy must have gone to work 
again without his glasses!" 
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Trap for MINK, MUSKRAT, OPOS- 
a SKUNK, COON, FOX and other 
kinds, SHIP EVERY SKIN YOU GET TO 





Pays Top Gash 2 Price 


TRAPS NOW AVAILABLE 
Large stocks ready for immediate 
YLOR equipped-earl 


distribu- 
tion. Be TA y- Prices low. 


TAYLOR BOOK OF TRAPS 
This = is full of valuable information. 


ives pping methods, laws; shows 
Tra san bb necessary equipment, includ- 
ing Send for your copy... IT’S FREE. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
FUR CENTER, 400 South 7th Street 
Dept.3 St. Lovis 2, Mo. 








































Books—Theory and Practice in the Use of Fe rtilizers, by 
F. E. Bear. Here is a book that contains information for 
bo who — a ponies the pro - use of fer- 
tilizers—the foods your a ef crops. pages, $4. 
Send money to Successful 


NEW Satgent Hydraulic 
it -Y (ou ke) me ney-1)) 4:1 


liFTS 
2000 L8S.! 
11 FT. RANGE 












ent actually does 

of 10 men! Loads 
amare, baled hay, 
lumber; pulls posts, 
moves small bidgs., 
excavates for cellars, 


fills ditches, washouts. 


Easy, simple to operate. Can be put on Senator 
y one man in 30 minutes! Raises anythin 

to 2000 Ibs. Twin Hydraulic lifts keep load ~ 3 
anced in ed weg ae Comes with detachable 
all-steel loa ing bucket. HAY SWEEP RAKE 
and BULLDOZER attachments also available. 
Write today for FREE PICTURES, details. 
McGRATH FG. CO., Dept. J-2, 4680 Leaven- 
worth St., Omaha 6, Nebraska. 


FREE! 1946 PEACETIME 
wateeG ARDEN ANNUAL 
' cautifjully Wuastrated 


Newest flowers, vegetables, fruits 
and berries . . . hardiest trees, 
; shrubs and plants described and il- 
Beautiful indigo lustrated in colors. Everything for 
blueflowersinbush the garden, orchard and farm. 
form. Blooms pro- 

fusely all season, OIRECT-FROM-GROWER PRICES 
Grow from Seed. OUR S8TH YEAR. WRITE TODAY! 


Sin Mon Conlon Sony FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 


Je stamp for mailing. 12 4TH STREET, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (£55 THAx 
Easy To Turn Trees Into Money 419% 


4 ie in to 24 feet Sawin) 
LG lengths. Pat dm 




































studding, LZ TY cal Feed, accurate set works and 
Siding. positive dogs. Use tractor or old auto 
7 engine for low cost pow Thousands used for 














commercial coving, J Pays for itse! f quick! 
t card today for FREE booklet, jow 
r’’ and Catalog of Woodworking Equipment. 


‘Deot Isie ase MacinNERy Cc COMPANY 





BECAUSE cs. 


a good and thoroughly safe job 
of milking cows, a lot of people 
like the Surge! as 
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[ From page 55 | 


Dale’s house is a cozy, four-room, one- 
story affair complete with all modern 
conveniences. In jt live Dale, Mrs. Dale 
and their two children, Mary, age 4, 
and 15-month Edward Dale. The path 
between the big house and Dale’s is 
pretty well worn by the grandchildren 
and the families, but they made the wise 
decision to live apart; and the 50-50 
stock-and-land-share rent agreement be- 
tween the two Irwins means “entirely 
separate responsibilities” as Orie says. 


Tue first piece of equipment Orie 
bought for jus house after REA power 


came to the farm was an electrically- 


operated stoker. That was in the fall of 


°39, right when the new hookup was 
made. That winter, as he studied his 
operations at his desk in the warm din- 
ing room, he figured out that he’d better 
put electricity to work on farm produc- 
tion; so in the spring, it was a three-horse- 
power motor to run his grain elevator. 

Now that elevating job is no laughing 
matter on Orie’s and Dale’s place. ‘They 
buy about 25,000 bushels of corn each 
year in addition to <he 12,000 bushels 
raised on their own acres. You can’t 
shovel that much grain in a month of 
Sundays, and handling it by fuel-pow- 
ered motors means a lot of choring. As 
it is, they get the job done for an esti- 
mated $2.77 for the whole 37,000 bush- 
els. Anybody who knows corn knows 
that’s a bargain. They handle 2,000 
bushels of oats and a couple of tons of 
brome grass seed every year besides the 
corn. 

Right after they bought the elevator 
motor, they got an air-compressor to 
inflate the tires on their tractors, farm 
trailer- wagons, and the car. It had de- 
veloped into quite a chore to run the 16 
miles to town and back when tires went 
soft—and hand pumping on so much 
equipment was out of the question. Most 
of the farm’s electrical equipment has 
been purchased from the local dealer, 
Leonard Schnerring, in Sac City, but 
the compressor was a kind of hybrid, re- 
built job picked up secondhand. 


Tue same year—1940—Orie and Dale 
put up three 300-watt yard lights and a 
good, big, 1,500-watt light. That one 
move yielded enough extra choring 
hours to just about balance the electric 
bill for the entire farm. And on the 
lighted crib floor, Ferd Glosemeyer, one 
of the helpers, can save two hours of day- 


Twenty-Five Power-Full Years 


light daily in corn-picking season by 
greasing and repairing the machine 
after dark. 

“That darn picker,” Ferd grins 
“needs greasing every day it is used.’ 
The plows and the planters, as well as th« 
tractors, can be given extra-hour atten- 
tion that way, too, pulled in out of the 
weather. 

Going back to the houses for a min- 
ute, in 1940 two electric irons and one 
ironer were bought—the ironer fo: 
Dale’s wife, an iron for Mrs. Irwin, 
Senior, and one for Mrs. Glosemeyer 
who lives in a separate house across the 
road. The ladies had their eyes on time- 
saving, too! 

In 1941, just before war shortages set 
in, the Irwins (encouraged by thei: 
earlier experiences with stepped-up 
power and the consequent lowered rates 
bought more equipment and appliances 
to help them get the job done. A wate: 
system, consisting of a deep-well pump 
and an electric pressure pump, was put 
under the main house to supply water to 
the farmstead. There the choring hours 
were cut again on the beef cattle and 
hogs. Figuring highest possible rates, the 
current cost for that system couldn’t 
climb above $2.40 monthly, a cheap 
“‘wage”’ for all that water pumping and 
carrying. And, as a big bonus, there’s 
hot and cold running water in both the 
Irwin houses to save a lot of time for the 
families. 


Tue Irwins then added a tool grinde: 
(see Rudy Gerschefske’s picture on page 
28) and put it in the well-lighted shop. 
A water heater was installed down cellar 
in the main house in 1941. This heater 
was a gift from the REA co-op in appre- 
ciation of the help Orie gave them with 
an electricity show, staged right across 
the road in one of his big, flat fields. That 
was the last show before the war, and 
Orie and his neighbors made it a good 
one. He was a director of the local REA 
for several years, still takes a keen interest 
in such issues as self-billing and so on. 
Dale liked Dad’s heater so well that he 
picked one up in 1943—and he was 
very fortunate. He already had an elec- 
tric range and refrigerator (previously 
purchased but installed when they built 
the second house in 1942). The heater 
and a couple of clocks were all the equip- 
ment either of the Irwins could locate 
after the war. Now, Orie plans to fill out 
his list of requirements [ Turn to page 133 





Here's Orie’s house with the big crib in the background. The lights over the crib floor 
save a couple of hours in corn-picking time because equipment can be greased at night 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 

















Helps Keep Signals Working... Tracks Clear! 


As your fast train speeds across the 
country, its starts and stops are con- 
trolled by an intricate signal system. 


These signals must be dependable 
— these systems must stay on the job, 
even if the main power supply is in- 
terrupted. That’s why so many rail- 
way control systems turn for stand-by 
power to the rugged batteries in- 
vented by Thomas A, Edison, 


And here his genius came upon 
your Unseen Friend — NICKEL. For 
it is the chemical changes of nickel 
oxides and iron in an alkaline solu- 
tion that make possible these long- 
lived batteries which are free from 
acid, from danger of deterioration in 
stand-by service and from injury when 
discharged. Built of steel plated with 
Nickel, they stand up under the rough- 
est use, 
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Your Unseen Friend Nickel is on 
the job wherever failure of the pewer 
supply might mean disaster and wher- 
ever reliable, portable or stand-by 
power is needed. 


In these and countless other ways 
.. . from the pure Nickel in your ra- 
dio tubes to the Nickel in your stain- 
less steel cutlery ... this versatile 
metal is your Unseen Friend ... as 
much a part of your life as your 
daily paper. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Sppjete! 


... Your Unseen Friend 









When you install new piston rings—in car, truck, or 





























































. tractor—it will pay you to get Hastings rings. They 
stop oil-pumping, check cylinder wear, restore engine 
performance. Any good mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto 
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PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON O1L-PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
























Danger, 7,500 Volts 
[ From page 37 | 


polarized plugs. One of the first precau- 
tions to observe is the selection of safely- 
constructed electrical appliances. Keep 
them dry and in good working condition. 
Cattle stanchions, piping, or other 
metal barn equipment that might become 
energized should also be grounded. 


Tere are a number of simple, every- 
day precautions to remember when 
working around your electric system. 
Always cut off the current if you have to 
work on an electrical conductor. It is 
dangerous even to replace a broken bulb 
without turning the light off, because the 
filament carries the full line voltage. 
Children should not play with electrical 
equipment, they must learn to respect 
it. Be especially careful with switches, 
seckets, or electrical equipment in a 
bathroom or in any other location where 
your hands and feet are often wet. It 
is safest not to use electrical appliances 
in a bathroom. 

Keep bulbs clean, because contact 
with dust, cobwebs, chaff, hay, or straw 
can start a fire. Combustible materials 
should not be closer than 12 or 14 inches 

use guards where necessary. Hot bulbs 
in feed-grinding rooms or other dusty 
places should be completely enclosed in 
glass globes. 


Way wait until your electrical ap- 
pliance cords get out of order, blow a 
fuse, or cause an accident? It always pays 
to check them over before these things 
happen. You cannot afford to gamble 
with cords with damaged insulation, 
exposed conductors, or broken plugs. 

It is not difficult to replace the two- 
prong male plug or the female conductor 
on the other end of a cord. Most im- 
portant is, wherever possible, to form a 
holding knot in the cord and push it into 
the recess of the cap. A new female con- 
nector or socket can be attached in about 
the same manner but don’t forget to turn 
the current off before replacing the socket. 

Just recently a 4-H Club girl in Utah 
reported a long list of farm accident 
hazards which were uncovered and cor- 
rected thru their local safety project. On 
one of the farms five pennies were being 
used as substitutes for fuses. There is no 
better way to invite trouble with elec- 
tricity. A supply of fuses with correct 
ratings should always be kept handy. 

When a fuse “blows” something is 
wrong. There’s a short circuit somewhere, 
or the circuit has been overloaded by 
connecting too large or too many ap- 
pliances. The trouble must be located 
and remedied before replacing a fuse 
with a new one of correct size. Fuses serve 
as “‘safety” or ‘‘pop off” valves in elec- 
trical circuits. They are purposely made 
the weakest link in a circuit so as to pro- 
tect permanent wiring. 

Overloaded wires become hot and the 
insulation is damaged or fires are started. 
The limit or watts beyond which you should 
not overload a circuit is determined by multi- 
plying the voltage by the proper fuse rating. 
For example, a 115-volt circuit with a 
15-ampere fuse can carry 1,725 watts 
(115 x 15) and no more. The load on a 
circuit can be determined by adding the 
wattage of the lights and appliances 
that are likely to be connected at the 
same time. (Play it safe in this addition 
and allow more than is probable.) The 
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wattage is marked on the top of an 
electric lamp and the wattage of most 
appliances is given on the name plates. 
A 15-ampere fuse is the largest size that 
should be used in an ordinary lighting 
circuit. Unless some qualified person 
advises that the circuit wires are larger 
than No. 14, never use a fuse of a higher 
rating. A 20-ampere fuse may be used 
where the wires are No. 12 or larger. 


Berore changing fuses in any circuit, 
pull the switch ahead of the fuse. If this 
is not possible, it is safest to use only one 
hand, and always stand on a dry board, 
rubber mat, of other insulating material. 
Lights and appliances on the circuit 
should be turned off before replacing a 
fuse or energizing the circuit. 

Another danger spot in the use of 
electricity is electric fencing. Even the 
safest electric-fence installations must be 
respected and used carefully. 

Farmers and their sons are often good 
mechanics, but building a safe electric- 
fence controller is far too technical a job 
to tackle. Practically all the deaths with 
electric fences have been caused by 
homemade devices. Even a 6-volt auto- 
mobile battery possesses enough energy 
to kill a person or animal, if properly 
transformed and applied. There are 
some other important don’ts that should 
be followed, with electric fences: Don’t 
let children go near an electric fence. 
They are sensitive to electric shock, and 
farm children love to go barefoot. The 
charged wire should be well marked 
with danger signs so it can easily be 
noticed. Try to avoid building electric 
fences where the charged wire and a good 
ground (a pipe line, pump, stock tank, 
irrigation ditch, or other normally wet 
ground) can be contacted at the same 
time. 

Electric fences are being used on a 
large portion of American farms, and 
their economic convenience for pasturing 
livestock has been well demonstrated. 
The controller is the most important 
part because it regulates the current. 
Approved controllers provide an inter- 
rupted current with impulses carefully 
limited and spaced. They must be well 
protected from lightning damage and 
short-circuit breakdown. It is also im- 
portant that they be installed according 
to instructions, and inspected regularly. 
Any controller or installation that pro- 
vides a continuous current, heavy enough 
to repel livestock, is a potential killer. 

It is much easier to be careful in 
selecting an approved fence controller 
than to have needless tragedies or lose 
valuable livestock. Low cost is a poor 
guide because unsafe equipment is cheap 
to build. 

A final word of warning: If you are in 
the neighborhood of a high-tension wire 
—up or down—regard it as you would 
a rattlesnake. Leave it alone! 


Even engineers do not yet understand 
exactly what electricity is, however well 
they may know what it will do. Its ad- 
vancement from the experimental stage 
has been phenomenal, all in a period 
measured by a single generation. Its 
spread to farm homes has been equally 
spectacular. In less than 10 years electric 
service has reached nearly 2,000,000 new 
farms. In a few years this welcome service 
may be on nearly all farms. Those who 
stay on the safe side of electricity will 
harvest great benefits. Many of those 
who don’t will be dead. END 
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Your Whole Family Is 
Cordially Invited 








A new series of Sinclair Farm Meetings is being held this 
fall in thousands of communities. The meetings, which 
are free, feature a new sound movie, “Heaven with a 
Fence Around It,” which shows how you can help solve 
the problems of returning veterans. Your Sinclair Agent 
will welcome you to his local Meeting. He is the man to 
call when you need gasoline, kerosene or lubricating oils 


for your farm. 


Sinclair Refining Company 





FARM OILS 











Big Demand for Wood! Prices Never 





Speed Up Production! 


Thousands NOW making more money 
with an OTTAWA LOG SAW. You can 
beat the labor shortage with this power- 
ful machine. Saws the human way, only 
many times faster. Easy to start in any 
kind of weather. 


as High! QUICK PROFITS with OTTAWA 











350 Saw Strokes per Minute 


Air cooled motor—a blessing in winter. No 
shut-downs or strikes, Many exclusive OT- 
TAWA features. Uncle Sam needs you to 
help relieve the nation wide fuel shortage. 
No priority needed when you buy an 
OTTAWA. Pian to get yours at once! 





What Users Say 


“My 6 H-P Ottawa is a mighty 
magnet of power and energy. It is 
always ready to work in any kind 
of weather and makes log sawing 
a pleasure. It is easy to operate 
profitably and economically.”— 
Edward Androus, California 


FREE Big Catalog 


Write today for your FREE copy 
of the Ottawa Catalog. Contains 
complete information of the “6” 





FELLS TREES e SAWS LOGS 


Buzzes Up Poles and Limbs 


Unbeatable combination! 3 in 1 machine. Does every- 
thing you need fast and easy. You can turn wood lot into 
cash quickly and profit by present high prices. 


USE ENGINE FOR BELT JOBS — When not sawing 
wood, use the engine to grind feed, pump water, etc. 
Pulley furnished. 


THOUSANDS IN USE EVERYWHERE 








and other Ottawa Saws. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














Yes, there are things you can do in winter that will help you 
harvest next summer’s crops. . . . Among them is getting tilling, 
planting, and harvesting machinery in good working condition. 
“Do it now,” is an old and wise saying. Don’t let neglected repairs 
delay a single field job. Slack months are the time to go over 
battered implements—to fix or replace broken or, worn parts, 
sharpen cutting and soil-working edges, etc. And files are the 
tools you’ll need most. The cost of an assortment isn’t a “‘drop 
in the bucket”’ compared to the value of the time and effort you’ll 
save later on, and the better yields you'll have by being able to 
take advantage of good breaks in the weather and calendar. 


Your hardware dealer will help you pick out “the right file for 
the job” from the best brand in the world— NICHOLSON. 


FREE BOOK — "'FILE FILOSOPHY.""' Write for it. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 32 ACORN STREET, PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


1223 Pine Street, Ottawa, Kansas — 








NICHOLSON FILES <= 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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Shake Hands With 


Trouble 
[ From page 56 | 


To Sam all this meant that by th 
fall of 1946 his life’s savings would buy 
only about two-thirds to one-half what 
it would have bought the year before 
He had already spent part of the money 
for that new tractor and picker, plus 
things for the house. Inflation had 
started to hurt Sam. It would hurt more 

When all the other prices started 
going up, land was on the market just 
like the other things that people buy. 
There were many who thought iand 
might be the best place to invest sav- 
ings. That was the feeling after World 
War I. When a city investor offered 
Sam’s landlord $240 an acre for the farm 
Sam was on, the landlord sold. Farms 
were hard to rent in the fall of 1946. 
Many returning servicemen were either 
buying farms or looking for farms to 
rent. Besides, Sam figured if prices 
would stay up for six or seven years he 
could have a farm almost paid for. It 
looked then as tho prices might stay up 
that long. 


M 
Sam's new farm, which was 160 acres, 
cost him just a little more than the one 
he’d rented—an even $250 an acre. But 
he figured it was a little better farm. 
Maybe it was. With all the money Sam 
could scrape together for a down pay- 
ment, the mortgage was still $200 per 
acre, bearing 3) percent interest. 

Almost anyone who remembers what 
happened after World War I can tell 
the rest of Sam Farmer’s story. Prices of 
the things that Sam had to buy were still 
going up in 1947, but farm prices had 
leveled off. People can eat only so much, 
even if they have a lot of money to spend. 
The Government was buying less and less 
food for foreign purposes, but farm pro- 
duction was still up, and farm prices 
leveled off. 

It was bad enough when farm prices 
started to slide. They were the first, but 
by the end of 1947 all prices were level- 
ing off. People were easing up on their 
spending; some because they had bought 
the things they wanted, others because 
they were running short on savings, and 
all because they were starting to get 
scared. 

When people stopped buying and 
started hanging on to their savings, manu- 
facturers had to cut production. Prices 
started to sag. By the middle of 1948, 
the speed downward was almost as fast 
as the speed upward had been. Men were 
being laid off. And workers without jobs 
can’t pay high prices for food. Farm 
prices dipped. But the mortgage on S. F. 
Farmer’s place didn’t shrink with lowered 
prices. It was a high-priced mortgage. 

Sam had his life’s work tied up in a 
farm he wasn’t going to be able to hold. 
It’s not easy to start over again when you 
are as old as Sam Farmer. 

“But,” you are saying, “‘this is not a 
true story.”’ It’s not. We hope it will 
never be written as a true story. Yet, un- 
less we are able to continue to maintain 
some control over prices and overspend- 
ing, this story one day wll be true. END 





Write to Subscribers’ Information Bureau, 
care of Successful Farming, for help with 
problems of farm and home. This service is 
free and without any obligation. 
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What's New in Farming 
[ From page 58 | 


It is constructed of glass-lined steel. The 
main feature is a hopper at the bottom 
of the structure, thru which silage is 
withdrawn, thus eliminating the drudg- 
ery of daily climbing of the silo. Further- 
more, nearly all oxygen is excluded from 
the structure, materially reducing spoil- 
age, according to the manufacturer. 

Removal of silage is accomplished with 
an engine-driven mechanism at the 
mouth of the hopper, as indicated by the 
sketch. Exhaust fumes from the engine 
are carried to the top of the silo to further 
reduce the oxygen supply of organisms 
causing decay. The outside is colored 
blue and will never need painting, a 
boon to the busy farmer. 


Wheat. Fairfield, a new variety devel- 
oped at Purdue University, proved in 
1945 its ability to stand for combine har- 
vesting. It possesses great strength of 
straw and nonshattering qualities. All 
varieties under test yielded well, due to 
excellent growing conditions. Thorne 
yielded well, but lacks the winter hardi- 
ness of Fairfield. 

Nebred is recommended by the Ne- 
braska Crop Improvement Association 
for use thruout that state. It is bunt-re- 
sistant and shows as much rust resistance 
as Turkey wheat. It is winter-hardy, but 
susceptible to fly injury. 

Pawnee proved exceptionally good in 
southeastern Nebraska. In Seward Coun- 
ty it stood up remarkably well for the 
combine, under extremely wet weather 
conditions. It showed excellent resistance 
to Hessian Fly, and is also resistant to 
loose smut. 

Yorkwin wheat showed excellent re- 
sults the past season in Van Buren Coun- 
ty, Michigan. Results checked with those 
found by the Crops Department at 
Michigan State College. Over a five- 
year period, tests showed an increase 
over other varieties of several bushels per 
acre produced. 

Growers getting best results are using 
an average of 250 pounds of complete 
fertilizer per acre, besides including leg- 
umes in their crop rotations. Yorkwin is 
a white wheat. 

Oklahoma 21, one of the new rust- 
resistant selections made by the Okla- 
homa station, was seeded on four acres 
this fall. There will now be opportunity 
to test its milling qualities and increase 
it for general distribution. 


Nectarines. From 1,700 varieties and 
seedling strains tested at the Oklahoma 
station orchard, many yielded good 
crops in 1945. Garden State is a good 
variety of this fuzz-less peach. Oklahoma 
fruit specialists recommend it for more 
extensive planting. 


Smut. More smutted wheat has been re- 
ceived by one large Omaha grain firm 
than at any time in the past 15 years. A 
USDA observer who inspected a Nebras- 
ka wheat field last summer found 37 per- 
cent of the heads smutted. This indicates 
a dangerous carelessness about seed 
treatment. 

It is wise to treat seed of all varieties of 
wheats and oats susceptible to smut, 
advises the Nebraska Crop Improvement 
Association. Clean seed is often con- 
taminated with smut as it is being 
threshed. END 
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Dad, where do the tracks go? 


‘o if you walked those tracks west, you'd walk into a country 
so big you'd feel about knee high to a grasshopper. 


“You'd see Indians sure—and cowboys, too—but you'd see lots of 
other things. Miles and miles of grain, more sheep than you ever 
counted—cattle galore; sky-scrapin’ mountains that look like they had 
a hunk of ice cream on top of ’em. 


“You'd see rushin’ water turnin’ factory wheels and changin’ thirsty 
waste country to land as green as our pasture; apples half as big as 
your head and trees as tall as Jack’s bean stalk. You'd meet friendly 
people, livin’ on farms and ranches and in up-and-comin’ towns and 
cities that ain’t much older than you, as towns go. 

‘Finally, you’d wind up lookin’ out over the Pacific Ocean. Yes sir, 
if you’d walk those tracks west, you'd see a powerful lot of what 
makes America great.” 


* * * 


The Milwaukee Road tracks lead to new opportunities, 

You can choose your climate and scenery—the type of 

CHILAGG endeavor you're fitted for. Live in old established com- 

munities or pioneer in “young” country. If you or your 

MIL WAUKEE family are thinking of making a move in the days ahead 
ST PAUL look to the west and northwest! 


AND 


Agricultural Development Dept., 
825 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Lncmabi ing 


EDITED BY MARGARET HEGERFELD 


A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS to all of you! 
Id like to say that personally with all the warmth and 
friendliness I feel. 

I’m sure that each of us, in his own way, will be 
happier this Christmas than he has been for many 
Christmases. Holiday lights will look warmer in 
windows and brighter on the sparkling snow. People 
will smile deeper and longer. Bells will ring louder 
and fuller, and the whole world can hear if it will 
listen. The time has come for men on earth to share 
the joy of peace and good will. 


In reading Henry Van Dyke’s works, I came upon 
his essay, Aeeping Christmas. He says: “‘Are you will- 
ing to forget what you have done for other people, 
and to remember what other people have done for 
you, and to think what you owe the world . . . to put 
your chances to do a little more than your duty in the 
foreground . . . to know that probably the only good 
reason for your existence is not what you are going to 
get out of life, but what you are going to give to life. 
... Are you willing to stoop down and consider the 
needs and desires of little children . . . to remember 
the weakness and loneliness of people who are growing 
old . . . to stop asking how much your friends love 
you and ask yourself whether you love them enough 
... to try to understand what those who live with you 
in the same house really want, without waiting for 
them to tell you . . . to make a garden for your kindly 
feelings with the gate open—are you willing to do 
these things even for a day? Then you can keep 
Christmas.” 


It’s the festive touches here and there that make 
the holidays so warm and gay. So if you have a fire- 
place, let me suggest making that holiday fire brighter 
by treating pine cones so they will give off colored 
flames. You may administer the treatment at home, 
but be sure to use the chemicals (available at your 
drugstore) carefully—keep them away from fire dur- 
ing the preparation, avoid touching them as much as 
possible, and put only one chemical on each cone. 
One of the simplest treatments is to shellac the cones 
and, while they are still moist, dust them with com- 
mon salt for a yellow flame, calcium chloride for 
orange, strontium nitrate for red, barium nitrate for 
apple green, copper salts for emerald green, lithium 
chloride for purple, and copper sulfate for blue. 


We Americans love to entertain and to be enter- 
tained, we love love, and we thrive on being remem- 
bered. That being remembered is especially important 
to our boys and girls who must yet spend another 





Christmas overseas. You can buy gifts galore in his 
or her favorite store, but none of them will bring 
nearly the happiness and warmth brought by some- 
thing very personal from you. A Christmas gift or 
card you made; a Christmas verse composed by the 
family; a warm, friendly letter filled with shared 
memories of other Christmases; a scrapbook of favor- 
ite family jokes, cartoons, and plenty of snapshots of 
all the folks, the old home, the dog, and even the 
family car, will make him or her feel closer to you at 
Christmas than anything you could possibly buy. It’s 
not too late to send one of these big little gifts. 


If there’s anything better than going home for Christ- 
mas, I don’t know what it is. If I didn’t see the old 
farm place any other time of the year I suppose I 
could stand it somehow. But at Christmas there is no 
other place in the world I want to be. There happiness 
is richest and fullest, and very simple. The people I 
know best and love most are all around. There, 
Christmas gifts are little things that ‘“‘fit’’ and serve 
as reminders of some pleasant association with the 
ones who gave them. It makes me want to write per- 
sonal notes to a hundred people who mean a lot to me. 

But like yours, all my Christmas wishes don’t show 
in deeds. I am grateful for my friends and appreciate 
their companionship which, over the years, means so 
much more to me than any possible present. No 
amount of money, no position, no power could be 
worth as much as the love and fellowship of my 
family, the confidence of my friends, and the pleas- 
ure I get from walking down the home-town street and 
bumping elbows with folks who say, “Hi, Margaret, 
Merry Christmas!”’ 


Macho and Child — 


Christmas, 1945. It is a new and wonderful 
Christmas in that behind it lies an end, and ahead of 
it, a beginning. Behind it is the horror of Dachau and 
Belsen, the Ardennes, and Okinawa. Ahead like a 
shining star is a hope for the future, a common hope 
that man has found still alive in his heart after all wars. 
Today’s hope can become a reality only if man can 
infuse this hope with his energy for right and justice 
in the years to come. Christmas, 1945, is in part like 
the first Christmas, for with it comes the birth of new 
faith in the dignity of mankind and his ability to 
build a better world. 

The Madonna and Child in the painting to the 
right express in their serene and quiet faces the tran- 
quil peace for which a tired world longs. May such 
peace be an inspiration for the years ahead. 
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THE SMALL COWPER MADONNA by Raphael National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. (Widener Collection) 
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You Can Have Your 


Nyt and Eat °"Em, Too 


There’s little or none of that precious staple —sugar 
—in these Christmas favorites. Make them for your 


family, make them for friends. Every one’s a treat 


Stanley 
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By Margaret McCormick 


Put your guests and your family in a holiday mood with these 
simple decorations which you can make easily with paper, 
Pine boughs, and the odds and ends found in every home 





Cover the window panes with whiting; when 
dry, lettering is done with finger. Needled pine 
flames window; bells and bow add interest 





Crumpled chicken wire forms the base for these graduated balls made of cypress and pine 
boughs. Borrow some shiny, red decorations from the Christmas tree for color; add bells which 
could replace the knocker for the holidays. String green balls with red ribbon tied in double bow 


72 


Use poster paint to whiten cluster of pine 
branches for a dark door. Finish with cones, 
bow; above are three silvered cardboard stars 
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Photographs by Stanley 









































The face of this surprised Santa Claus starts with an oval of pink pa- Candles are mailing tubes covered with red paper. For wicks, glue string 
per; the cap is made of red crepe paper. Use poster paint for eyes, nose, to flame-shaped yellow paper. Flame reflection is notched circle painted 
and mouth. Whiskers, eyebrows, Santa's cap trim are sheet cotton with starch, dusted with artificial snow. Secure decoration with adhesive 











: 
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Mount jigsaw-cut letters on wooden This red oilcloth boot has a fluffy cotton top, Chicken wire’s used again for this cypress wreath, 
support backed by chicken wire; in- with bells for trimming and sound effects. The fastened with adhesive strips. Scallops of red oil- 
sert greens in wire. Complete with stars boot serves as a holder for evergreen sprays cloth frame window; airplane glue holds letters 
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Come te a party! Te make this Merry 
































Christmas even merrier for your family 

After-Skating Spree. There’s no time to set a fancy table. 

and friends, here are some gala party A red-checkered cloth is perfect, but if you have none, 

use the coarsest-textured cloth you have. For a sturdy 

ideas for holiday fun and good cheer centerpiece, cut a 16- to 18-inch log, preferably birch 

, and about three to four inches in diameter. Bore several 

holes along the top to hold red, tapered candles, and 

& place sprigs of evergreen around the log. At one end of 

_ e ee, the table have a large crockery mixing bowl filled with 

by, thick, steaming chili con carne, and a smaller one heaped 

with tomato-rice (tomato added for color as rice is 

cooked). Serve the chili over the rice. Have the guests 

go around the table and pick up relishes (dill pickles, 

beet pickles, celery, carrot sticks) from a large tray; 

toasted, buttered bun-halves; milk in mugs or hot coffee; 
cinnamon balls; and shining, red apples. 






Tree Trim, Inc. Promote a share-the-tree-and-trimming 
plan made up of three or four families. On the chosen 
night, or nights, the whole group goes from home to 
home, each family bringing some decoration for each 
tree. Pickup snacks you can munch as you work make 
the best refreshments—popcorn treats, taffy apples, nuts, 

, candies, or any Christmas goodies. For the little folks, 
have Christmas oranges with peppermint sticks inserted. 
When the star is atop the last tree, climax the evening 
with hot honey eggnogs and a good carol sing. 

If anyone in the community is ill, have your tree- 
trimming gang make a bedside tree. For this gift, plant 
a small branch of evergreen in a red flower pot and trim 
with perky, red, crepe-paper pompons and asel—plus 
one decoration from each tree in your group. 


& 
After-Skating Spree 


Holiday Open House. For the table, try a strip of red 
Cellophane over your best white cloth, and a c2nterpiece 
of five red or white tapered candles with holders buried 





: ' s = 
Cheer Up the Shat-In Club Jubilee 4 


Holiday Open House 
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VV, rae By Alvina Iverson Mattes 


in a bed of frosted evergreenery made by dipping the 
tips in unbeaten egg whites, then in artificial snow. If 
you're low on candleholders, pound nails thru a small 
board and press the candles onto the protruding nails. 
Serve cranberry Yule log, frosted-lime fruit gelatin, 
Christmas cookies, coffee or tea, and nuts. The Yule log 
is cranberry jelly roll sprinkled with green-tinted frosting. 
Chill the fruit gelatin in sherbet glasses. Leave most of 
it a clear green but reserve some for whipping so each 
glass of clear gelatin has a light, frosty topping. Or, for a 
lighter menu, serve orange-nut bread and cream-cheese 
sandwiches, Yule cookies, thin slices of fruitcake, nuts, 
and coffee, tea, or hot punch. (Punch recipes, page 84.) 

If you have a son or daughter who won’t be home for 
the holidays, make a Christmas guest book and have all 
holiday visitors sign and add a little personal greeting. 
Fill in with a running account of your holiday festivities, 
with little sketches of your decorations, and send the book 
on to him or her. It'll make him feel he didn’t miss 
Christmas completely. 


Club Jubilee. “Bring your best Christmas spirit, a 
dime gift for the tree; 

Come to (Town Hall) (Friday) night, join the club 
jubilee.” 

The setup described here is planned for a large group 
and a community building, but could be adapted for a 
party at home. 

For the games, divide guests into groups of six, eight, 
or 10. Regardless of number, individual scores are kept 
in this progressive party. Give each a Christmas-tree 
score card cut from green paper. On one side print, 
“‘Begin at Number 4 (or whatever number is indicated).” 
On the other side, “Move to 4,5,6,1,2,3,” (as many 
numbers as you have games, and put them in columns, 


leaving room for each score). Number games conspicu- 
ously and have instructions at side of each. In progress- 
ing, half the players move forward to game at next 
highest number and the other half goes to the game at the 
number below. When all players have played all the 
games, add scores and give prizes to winners. 

Start your evening by playing Topper. Draw a large 
circle on cardboard or on floor with chalk. Divide into 
“pie pieces” of varying sizes and number each piece as 
to its value in scoring. Players spin a Christmas top on 
the circle and get the score designated in the section in 
which it comes to rest. 

Sock It Away is fun—and not as easy as it looks. Wire 
open the top of a stocking so that when suspended be- 
tween two chairs by use of twine, pennies may be tossed 
into it. Throw 10 pennies from 10 feet and score five for 
each one that goes in the sock. 

For ringer row set five candles on a table in holders six 
inches apart. At a distance of seven feet, toss five, (or 10) 


jar rings in succession, trying to circle the candles. Score 


five for each ringer, but they must be ringed in succession. 
Other contest games may be arranged such as darts, 
dropping beans in a bottle, pinning a star atop a drawing 
of a Christmas tree while still dizzy from a good whirling, 
and so forth. Or devote half the evening to circle games. 
For an easily-managed party, for the same number 
of boys and girls, add a line to each girl’s invitation ask- 
ing her to bring a box lunch for two, and an old Christ- 
mas card. Cut cards in two and put each half in a sepa- 
rate box. Girls draw from one box and boys from the 
other and match for partners, eating the lunch brought 
by the feminine partner. 
After lunch, have each person get one of the gifts from 
the tree and warn him not to open it. Form a large circle, 
and as someone. plays Jingle Bells | Turn to page 99 


Drawings by Lucia Larner 


‘Jingle Belis”’ 


Christmas-Birthday Extra 
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illest 


DESIGNED FOR USING 


Here are good and bad of those important room accessories, 
tables and lamps: what to consider when buying and using so 
that your occasional pieces work for their floor space, in- MAE FURNISHINGS 


BUYING GUIDE 
stead of collecting dust in the corners of your living room SERIES 


Photographs by Stanley 


7h f Matening, commode-type end tables and lamps give formal Gad Here's the other extreme: complete lack of balance. The 


balance. Size of lamps provides adequate lighting. End-table two wobbly-looking pieces are inadequate in size. You'd 
drawers add to function. Period styles of tables, sofa harmonize well ruin your eyes reading by lamp on right—really an art object! 


La 


G K ing table | f wo SZ ing-tabl SF h t by tall fern sh 
hod eep dressing table lamps from 30 to “7 ld These short, squat dressing-table lamps id Shadow cast by tall fern shows 


‘ 33 inches apart for maximum light on are too low, color of shades too dark whatcan ruin an otherwise good 
face of person using mirror. Six inches more to provide adequate lighting for person using arrangement. It would be quite simple to 
space reduces the amount of light received to mirror. The gathered fabric shades, bedecked knock the plant and all to the floor when 
one-half. Lamp height should be at eye level with bows, are dust catchers, difficult to clean = youre reaching over to switch on the lamp 
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Sh Here's an end table that's more than just a table. There's F Grandmother's Victorian kerosene lamp wired for electricity 
Z / room for several of the family's favorite books, special shelf may be a fine antique, but it will cause plenty of eyestrain 
for the lamp, and plenty of catchall space for magazines, ash trays if used this way. Better set the lamp away from any reading center 


Ss This good-sized table is adequate for a compléte coffee G, Here's a three-in-one coffee table, magazine rack, bookcase 


service or all the little things you want near a conversation all set for triple duty in any home. Simple lines of this func- 
group; plate-glass top eases problem of caring for stains, scratches tional table blend with today’s Modern or with 18th-Century furniture 


By Toni DeLay 


"Fake should be a purpose for every table and lamp 
in your home. Otherwise, why clutter up your rooms with 
them? For accessories that really speak for themselves, buy 
with an eye to use. Those ald battle cries of home decorating 
—proportion and scale—play a big part in function and 
room arrangement, too. The shade must be neither top- 
heavy.nor too squat; the lamp, in turn, should be in scale 
with the table. Harmony in a room also comes from the 
placement of these pieces, and the selection of accessories— 
ash trays, figurines, plants. The best shades are white or 
ivory, and of a material thru which light may diffuse; 
otherwise the real purpose of the lamp is lost. True, some 
lamps are meant to be art objects, but let’s keep them as such. 

A good end table accommodates the books, magazines, 
and newspapers you'll be reading when sitting near it. 
Drawers add even more to its usefulness. A coffee table can 
bé- more than just a place for an ash tray. Buy one that 
servés as a magazine rack and bookcase, too. The most 
functional tables are 18th Century or Modern design. END 


B What's this stuck in the corner? Some- 
Md body probably bought this table and 
lamp just for the sake of buying a new table and 
lamp. Shade's too dark for light diffusion, too 
big for size of the lamp base; table's spindly 
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What's New 
in Homemakin¢ 


Plaster-Stik. For filling in those small 
cracks in your plaster before painting or 
papering, try using Plaster-Stik. It’s as 
easy as making a mark with a pencil. By 
pressing in a little, the crack is filled. 

; De ee GO ee , Smooth with your finger, and your wall 
SE : > , is ready to paint or paper the next day. 
Plaster-Stik is made on a paint base so 
that it needs no sealer or treatment—it 
takes paint readily and forms a filler to 
prevent the paint from sinking into the 
crack. It will fill cracks up to 4% inch in 
width and won’t dry out and chip or 
crumble. The filling adheres to the sides 


Nothing winds uP © 
" d dinner like this 


goo 


PPLE PIE 


: wun after PYehil are, of the crack, thus preventing the appear- 
Tork GOW sscael ance of new cracks along the sides of the 
c C < 31° 6 —— . " ¢ 
that was Og filling. The Stik is long-lasting and won’t 
harden in the stick as it seals itself at the 
ici thie Karo point where it has been used, thus keep- 
dinner . fis know hov make this : ing out air, the hardening agent. Plaster- 
c 1G res + ~.* . - . 
Most fo ges int just clip OU Stik is 25 cents in stores or 30 cents 
mele)! so! ° 
but in case YV¥ © ms] »ostpaid from Leonard Company, 707 
le Pie, DU sdds rea i . ‘ F y9 
Apps nd try It tonight. Karo ade Locust Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
is recipe, ANG! ; otal in dextrose 
th 1 besides, it’s rich in 
relate 


\ | n vou !dy 
Whe! y yU 


legy. “Mother 


y 


| 
this pie YOY 


flavor New Fabrice Finish. Here’s the w ay to 
sugar. lighter and brighter washdays. By dip- 
food-energy > g ping garments in Drax, the amazing new 
4 ARO APP & & 1E fabric finish, they can be made dirt-and- 

: soll stain-resistant, and water-repellent. Drax 

4 teaspoon Label) can’t harm any textile fabric, and all 
% cup KARO (Blue Lape washables are easier to launder because 
2 tablespoons butter soil remains on the Draxed surface- 


6 large apples 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons sugar 


P, el apples; iogea Y 
°) h pie pan WwW! + tlour 
Line V-1nch | | ith apples sif ; 


“alls 


ur KARO over GPP 


ee 
wna tv! 


Suga! relate) 

mixture ac 

with pastr 

450 degree 

decrease 

degrees F.) ane ' * miu ———— 
are tender ~~ | = 


Yield: one 9-inch pie [jit 
: + 


ae a : Wr. 
doesn’t get ground into the fabric. You’ll 
| want to Drax not only your family’s 


: nul 


Se ; work and play clothes, but your curtains, 
slipcovers, and tablecloths as well. Fab- 
rics treated with Drax are easier to iron, 
too. Drax is not yet available for home 
use but Drax-treated garments are al- 
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— lS re S.6«~6oD 


—_— 


se? 


ready appearing in stores, and Drax tags 
and labels will be appearing more and 
more on the clothes you buy. And Drax 
service is becoming increasingly available 
at laundries and dry cleaners.—S. C. 


Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Colered Pyrex. Now for the first time 
you can buy Pyrex in colors. It comes in 
a set of 4 bowls—a large, 4-quart, 10-inch 


size in canary yellow, extra large capacity 
for breadmaking, party casseroles, and 
salad serving; a 2)4-quart, 84-inch size 
in jade green for mixing cake batters 
(this size cooks and serves a spaghetti 
dinner for six); a 1'4-quart, 7-inch size 
in Chinese red, a particularly handy size 
for mixing, cooking, and serving average 
recipes; and a 4-quart, 54-inch size in 
robin’s-egg blue, perfect for mixing salad 
dressings, beating an egg white, and stor- 
ing leftovers. The new Pyrex bowls are 
2% times stronger than ordinary bowls 
and they’re heat-resistant for oven cook- 
ing. So you can mix, cook, serve, and 
store in the same bowl. The inside sur- 
faces of the bowls are white and easy to 
wash, the edges are chip-resistant with a 
raised rim to hold bowl cover. The bowls 
are sold only in sets, and are $2.50 a set. 
Look for them at your local store. Made 
by Corning Glass Works, Corning, New 
York. 


New Churn Device. With this device 
you can churn butter in your washing 
machine while you do your housework. 


he all-metal churn frame is easy to put 
on, and it fits any round or square type, 
standard washing-machine agitator. All 
you need to operate it are two of your 
quart mason jars, lids, and rubbers. 
Specific directions come with the churn 
and they’re simple to follow. If you follow 
these instructions, the churn will give 
you years of service. Churning butter 
this way is not only quick and easy for 
you, but it’s sanitary as well. If your local 
dealer can’t supply you, send $2 to 
Churn Device Company, 1316 Hutton 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa, and they’ll 
mail the Churn Device, postpaid. END 
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How much time 
do you spend on 


biscuit-making ? 


Twice-a-day biscuits at your house? 
Or once-a-day? Or twice-a-week? 

Just see the time you can save 
with this new recipe and Double- 
Acting Calumet! 

With this blend of flour, Calumet 
Baking Powder, salt, and shorten- 
ing, you can have biscuits quick as 


scat—just add milk, roll, cut,-and bake! 


They'll be perfect Calumet biscuits, 


SAVE 2 HOURS A WEEK 


-with CALUMETS Ever-Ready” Biscuit Recipe! 


too — tender and flaky and sweet- 
flavored—even though you made up 
this recipe days or even weeks ago. 
Try it! You'll never go back to 
making biscuits “from scratch’’! 


WE GUARANTEE IT 


— but not with any other 
baking powder! 


It’sCalumet’s special Double-Action 
that has always made delayed bak- 
ing and stored batters possible. 

Now Calumet brings you equal suc- 
cess with this new “Ever-Ready”’ 
Biscuit Recipe! 


CALUMET “Ever-Ready” Biscuit Recipe 


6 cups sifted flour 

2 tablespoons Calumet Baking 
Powder 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup (2 pound) shortening 


Sift flour once. Measure 3 cups at a time 
into sifter, adding 1 tablespoon (3 tea- 
spoons) baking powder and 1% teaspoons 
salt for each 3-cup amount; sift into large 
bowl. Repeat until full amount of dry in- 
gredients has been sifted. Cut in shorten- 
ing with pastry blender or two knives 
until finely divided and mixture resem- 
bles coarse meal. Makes about 7 cups. 

Place in glass jars or crockery bowl 
and cover lighily with cloth or plate to 
allow circulation of air. Store in refriger- 
ator or other very cool, dry place. Keeps 
well for 3 or 4 weeks. 


For handy double amount, use 12 cups(3 
quarts) sifted flour, 4 tablespoons Calu- 
met Baking Powder, 2 tablespoons salt, 
and 2 cups (1 pound) shortening. 


For other amounts, allow for each cup 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon Calumet Baking 
Powder, % teaspoon salt, and 2% table- 
spoons shortening. 


To Make Biscuits 
For 10 to 12 biscuits, measure 2 cups biscuit- 
blend into bowl. Add about % cup milk 
and stir until a soft dough is formed.(Use 
more or less milk, depending upon the 
particular flour used.) 

Turn out dough on lightly floured 
board and knead 30 seconds, Pat or roll 
% inch thick and cut with floured 2-inch 
biscuit cutter. Bake on ungreased baking 
sheet in hot oven(450°F.)12to15 minutes. 


All measurements are level. 


Smart women know its a better buy! 


Ume-SQVing CALUME7 


Calumet is a product of General Foods 
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When you see those new cars 
with Body by Fisher—you'll be 
quick to say that beauty takes a 


bow. They are truly beautiful. A: 


It’s easy to see that the Fisher 
Body organization has come al 
out of the war with its skill and 


craftsmanship at a new peak. 


So when you have the pleasure 
of selecting a new car again, 
there’s one thing to remember 
—be sure that it carries the 


emblem of Body by Fisher. 


It stands today, as it has stood 
for more than 37 years, as the mn 
sure sign of a better automo- 


bile. It means that all the skills 



















inherent in the Fisher Body Ma 
7 iV 
organization have now been m 
r 
combined to bring you greater vi 
: u 
beauty, to give you greater com- 4 
fort and safety. Elon 
\ 
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Uni 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Model-Building Competition—8 university tt 
scholarships, 624 other awards for boys 12 years of age and older. Enroll c 1¢ 
now! Guild Headquarters: General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan. wes S ind 
oo ee A DUAAC POSS 
: expt 
BUY VICTORY BONDS—They finished their job—Let’s finish ours ti 
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Books With a 


Well-Read Future 


They'll win a place in your home library 


or on the reading tables of your friends 


By Madelon Willman Jackson 


Amonc the gifts you plan for Christ- 
mas, why not add books which will con- 
tribute to a renewed family companion- 
ship? Good books are good friends. They 
lift us out of ourselves, give us courage, 
and promise new visions. Thru them we 
can glimpse far-flung corners of the earth, 
or gain new sympathy for the folks living 
right in our own country. 

lo tell you just which books to choose 
for your shelf is a difficult task. Une 
doubtedly, you, as every other family, 
have your own favorites. But if you want 
further suggestions, here is a short list for 
your consideration. From among many 
books recommended by accepted critics, 
these represent just a few of the best 
published during the past five years. I’ve 
tried to select, especially, those best fitted 
for the broad, varying interests of a whole 
family. Since all are products of the war 
years, they build a permanent record of 
the period thru which we have just 
passed. At the same time, they furnish 
immediate enjoyment thru their refresh- 
ing and colorful word pictures. 


Lers begin with a book published 
just before the war, The Yearling, by 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Here we 
have a charming picture of unusual 
family life in one of the unfamiliar sec- 
tions of our country. The story is a simple, 
lovable one, concerning the necessity of a 
young boy for a pet of his own. The 
characters move slowly against a back- 
ground rich in the life and customs of 
Florida swamplands. 

Almost the first book to pull our 
heartstrings away from isolated thoughts 
of home, back in 1940, was The White 
Cliffs of Dover, by Alice Duer Miller. If 
you like to read poetry, purchase this 
poignant, somewhat sentimental, easy- 
to-read, small volume. The author is an 
American woman who loves England 
as much as her own country. 

One of the greatest benefits gained 
from the war years has been our sincere, 
growing appreciation for other peoples 
of the world. Countless books, especially 
ones about our Allies, have appeared, 
and it is difficult to select one as solely 
important. However, one which certainly 
received outstanding attention is Pearl 
Buck’s Dragon Seed, accepted as her best 
since The Good Earth. The story is about a 
Chinese family struggling against the 
bitterness of war, and beneath the plot, 
much can be observed about the mind 
and character of the Chinese. It is im- 
possible to read Dragon Seed without 
experiencing warm love and admiration 
lor its people. 

If, after thus meeting the Chinese, you 
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wish to learn still more of their philosophy 
and calm good humor, why not read 
about the Chinese in our country? I sug- 
gest you investigate a charming little 
book, Three Times I Bow, by Carl Glick. 
Books help us not only to know others, 
but also to understand ourselves better. 
After a long procession of best-sellers, 
aimed at surface treatment of behavior- 
ism (How to Win Friends, and so 
forth) there emerges, at last, a truly great 
book about personality development. 
On Being a Real Person is small, but it is 
packed full of the accumulated wisdom 
of that great minister of today, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. No one can read his 
message without emerging determined to 
make himself a finer, better person. 
During times of stress, people have al- 
ways turned to books with spiritual em- 
phasis for courage and inspiration. 
Among the many written recently about 
Biblical times and characters, no novel 
has been more widely enjoyed than 
The Robe, by Lloyd C, Douglas. This 
book, a classic of our generation, is al- 
most a “‘must”’ for the family bookshelf. 
Since The Robe is entirely free from 
present-day experience, perhaps you 
would like another, specifically about to- 
day. Here are two, both widely read and 
acclaimed, and I suggest you make your 
own choice. For a simple tale about a 
small-town American family sharing war- 
time experiences, read The Human 
Comedy, by William Saroyan. And for a 
novel staged in combat areas, with early 
experiments in occupied territory set 
forth dramatically by its soldier-author, 
select A Bell for Adano, by John Hersey, 
announced by many critics as “‘probably 
the greatest novel toemerge from the war.” 


Waar shall we add for a dash of hu- 
mor? Why not Junior Miss, a book of es- 
says by Sally Benson? Definitely, this is 
about today’s ““bobby-soxers”’; and thru 
the literary skill of the author, we are giv- 
en not only hilariously funny episodes, but 
also a more sympathetic understanding 
of adolescent young people. This book 
will benefit fathers and mothers as much 
as serious studies in child-psychology— 
perhaps more! Children will like the 
book about Judy and her sister as well as 
they do the radio stories about them. Try 
reading Junior Miss aloud evenings. 
Americans seem unduly curious about 
other people’s lives; hence the recent 
wave of biographical writings. Even our 
movies are depicting life stories of 
dancers, actors, inventors, and presidents. 
Surely then, our family bookshelf must 
include one biography! I recommend 
Yankee From Olympus, by | Turn to page 107 









OOH! DOMESTIC CRISIS! 


Sue was furious at Tom but she was really 
to blame! She was no stranger to feminine 
hygiene but she had become neglectful! 
Her doctor said: “It’s foolish to risk mar- 
riage happiness by being careless about 
rs, nae —even once!” Then he ad- 
vised her to use “Lysol” brand disinfectant 
for douching —always. 





AH! DOMESTIC BLISS! 


Heavenly is the word for Sue and Tom’s 
home life now! Wise Sue took her doctor’s 
advice. Always she uses “Lysol” for douch- 
ing. Finds this proved germ-killer far more 
dependable than salt, soda, or other home- 
made solutions. “What’s more,” says Sue, 
“it’s so easy and economical to use.” 





Check These Facts With Your Doctor 


Proper fe:ninine h care is important to 
the happiness and charm of every woman. 
So, douche thoroughly with correct ‘‘Lysol”’ 
solution . . . always! Powerful cleanser— 
“Lysol’s”’ great spreading power means it 
reaches deeply into folds and crevices to 
search out germs. Proved germ-killer— uni- 
form strength, made under continued lab- 
oratory control . . . far more dependable 
than homemade solutions. Non-caustic— 
**Lysol”’ douching solution is non-irritating, 
not harmful to vaginal tissues. Follow easy 
directions. Cleanly oder—disappears after 
use; deodorize . More women use “‘Lysol’’ for 
feminine hygiene than any other method. 
(For FREE feminine hygiene booklet, write | 





Lehn & Fink, 683 Fifth Ave., New York 22.) 













Copr., 1945, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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“LYSOL” is the registered trade-mark of Lehn & 
Fink Products Corporation and any use thereof in 
connection with products not made by it constitutes 
an infringement thereof. 
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BACK IN THE WORLD'S 
BEST WORKING CIVVIES 


































| OSHKOSH 


) BGOSH 
| WASNT 


fi 


|| CHANGED! 


7’S STILL “THE 
WORLD’S BEST 
OVERALL’?! 


Now as always Oshkosh 
B’Gosh Overalls still lead in 
extra comfort, better fit and 
the longer wear that saves 
you money. Be sure to see and 
feel that new dresscloth fin- 
ish. Non-stiff — soft — stands 
hardest service. Oshkosh 
B’Gosh Overalls are truly 
worth waiting for if your 
dealer is ever out of your 
size. Just see him soon again. 


OSHKOSH B'GOSH, INC. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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ALL AROUND 
THE HOUSE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


Ways to Lighten Your 


Chores Today 


® Most every household has an old suit. 
case or two which, altho still serviceable 
has been relegated to the attic because 
it was considered too shabby. Mrs. E 
E., lowa, found one such bag an ideal 
haven for her gift-wrapping supplies— 
varicolored and printed paper, cords, 
ribbons in all hues and widths, en. 
closure cards for every kind of gift 
Greeting cards, too, have a place there 
In fact, Mrs. E. says that old bag has 
saved her time and trouble looking fo; 
things, and has even acted as a reminder 
for birthdays, anniversaries, and the like 
It lightens the gift-wrapping task no end 
She just picks up the case, carries it toa 
likely: spot, sits down in comfort wit! 
everything at hand, and wraps away 
She plans to use another old bag to hous 
gifts which she'll pick up from time t 
time on shopping tours. Not a bad idea 
do you think? 


® If you plan to have popcorn strings for 
the Christmas tree this year, pop your 
corn a day or two before you use it. That 
will give it time to toughen up enough so 
it won't break when the needle goes thru. 
From Miss T. G., Minnesota. 


@ Ever consider using a cotton stocking 
to line Junior Miss’ or Mister’s coat o1 
jacket sleeve? It works beautifully, says 
Miss A. W., Illinois. Simply cut off the 
foot and sew the stocking in at the arm 
hole and the cuff. It acts as a comforter 
or itch protector, too. 


@ Just in case you spill some holiday 
candle wax on the tablecloth: Scrape a 
much of it off with a dull-edged knife as 
you can, being careful not to break the 
eloth’s fibers. Then, sponge with carbon 
tetrachloride. If the candle’s color stains, 
you might try sponging the spot lightly 
with a solution of one part rubbing (de- 
natured) alcohol to two parts water. 
(Better try this solution on an inconspicu- 
ous spot first, if your cloth is colored, to 
check its fading possibilities.) 


@ Old jar rings will protect your window 
sills while anchoring flower pots. Keep 
them under your padless, trayless pots 
and vases. 


@ If you have trouble getting salt out of 
the shaker in damp weather put a small 
piece of blotting paper in with the salt. 
It will absorb any moisture, allowing the 
salt to pour freely. Mrs. E. L. E., Indiana, 
finds this method even better than using 
a few grains of rice. 


@ Rest your mixing bowl on a hot pad 
or folded tea towel when you want to do 
any beating. That keeps the bowl from 
turning and slipping out of control. From 
Miss S. P., Iowa. 
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@ Just before bedtime, go thru the house 
picking up newspapers and magazines, 
straightening rugs and furniture, empty- 
ing ash trays, putting away books or 
sewing. It won't take long, but you'll get 
up next morning with a nice feeling to find 
a tidy-looking house. This helps a lot, 
especially if you must leave home the next 
day before doing any housework. From 
Miss J. L., Wisconsin. 


@ Mrs. E. W. W., Minnesota, uses 
heavy, discarded, men’s socks for mop- 
ping. Six or eight of them, fitted into the 
mopstick, have just the right amount of 
bulk and length to do a good job. She 
tosses the socks into the washing machine 
and hangs them on the line same as any 
others—so the mop stays fresh and clean. 


@ Here’s a way of getting more storage 
space in your bedroom: Build a shelf out 
from the window sill and hang curtains 
around it to simulate a dressing table. 
Inside the curtains there is room for two 
or three shelves, while the top, of course, 
makes a nice bookshelf or dressing table 
if you need it. From Mrs. O. R., New York. 


@ Mrs. E. R., Indiana, dips her hus- 
band’s denim overalls in a thin starch 
after washing them. She finds they shed 
soil better this way, making the next 
laundering session easier. 


@ Cut a piece of linoleum the exact size 
of the rug in the back of your two-seater 
car. Lay it over the rug on muddy and 
slushy days. It not only protects the rug, 
but is much easier to clean. From Mrs. 


A. M. T., Kansas. 


@ Says Mrs. C. H., Missouri: “‘My men- 
folk were always carrying off my kitchen 
tools, so I had a hard time finding them 
when I needed them. I cut a board 12 
by 13 inches, finished it the same as our 
kitchen cabinet, and hung it at the end 
of the cabinet. Then I inserted screw 
hooks to hold a hammer, pliers, screw- 
driver. Now everyone is welcome to use 
my tools, under one condition: they 
must be returned to their resting place. 
And so they are!” 


@ Mrs. A. W. W., Kansas, finds it much 
easier to trim the rind and moldy edges 
from slices of home-cured bacon and ham 
with a pair of old shears (too dull for cut- 
ting cloth) than with a knife. Of course, 
kitchen shears would work even better. 


@ Bind the center of your picture wire 
with ordinary adhesive tape. Mrs. H. 
J. F., Pennsylvania, says that keeps the 
wire from slipping, and helps the picture 
to hang straight. 


@ Your loaves of bread will be larger in 
volume, says Miss D. C., lowa, if you 
grease only the bottom (not the sides) of 
the pan. The dough then has a chance to 
cling to the sides while rising, pulling 
itself up. This is true for other baked 
products, too. 


@ Miss D. R., Minnesota, fries the last 
of her stored apples with potatoes. They 
add a distinctive, cheesy flavor, which the 
whole family likes, she says. Sounds good ! 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
helpful suggestion published. We cannot 
return unused suggestions.—Editors. 
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From Tex. to Fla., from Maine to Cal. 
The smart gals want a certain pal— 





Yes, one swell soap that acts like four— 
How grand when Swan is at your store! 


Swan’s the answer to a shopper’s prayer. 
You don’t need flocks of special soaps for 
this ’n that—long as you’ve got Swan! 





They fly, they dance, they jump, they run 






When Swan's in town! It's four in one! 





Most every soap job Swan will do. 
Wash baby, dishes, duds, and you! 


You can keep the whole family clean 
and the house sparkling—with Swan! 
It’s all the soaps you want, rolled into 
one wonderful bar! 





Mild Swan agrees so well with skin, 

No wonder young and old dive in! 
Doctors find Swan’s ideal for baby’s 
delicate skin. Baby-mild! Pure as fine 


castiles! So of course rich, lathery Swan 
will “baby” your pretty cheeks, too! 
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Just snap your thrifty Swan in two, 
Here's bath and kitchen help for you! 


Swan breaks easily into two smooth 
cakes. Use half in the bathroom, half in 
the kitchen. Get Swanderful suds and 
baby-mildness all over your house! 


For dishes Swan suds swish up fast— 

Your days of slowpoke soaps are past! 
Dishes gleam in no time—and your soft 
hands stay happy in those baby-mild 
suds. Swan’s dreamy-mildness helps nice 
washables stay fresher, too. 





And if sometimes you can't get Swan, 

Try soon again! More's coming on! 
Millions of cakes of Swan are being 
shipped to grocers every week. So keep 


asking! Swan’s a greater buy than ever 
~—four swell soaps in one! 





PLEASE DON'T WASTE SOAP! 4 


Uncle Sam says it's made of vital materials. 


» 

















TUN E i ° Andy Russell, CBS, Monday Nights 





The Joan Davis Show, featuring 
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| Head of famous 
clock family 
coming back! 











BIG BEN dependable and hand- 


some as ever, will be popping up in your 
favorite stores one of these days. The 
same dependable fellow with the same 
cheery alarm that gets millions on the 
job on the dot. It may be some time 
yet before Big Ben is again plentiful— 
but you’ll be mighty glad you waited 


for him. 





BABY BEN too. He’s a small edi- 


tion of Big Ben. Like all Westclox, 
Baby Ben won’t be plentiful for some 
time. But Westclox dependability is 
worth waiting for! 


WESTCLOX, LA SALLE-PERU, ILLINOIS 
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Cups of * Christmas Cheer 





Wauen neighbors gather and friends 
drop in to spread their Merry Christmas 
greetings, you'll want something new 
and special to serve them. Good food and 
good drinks make such occasions really 
festive. We gave the liquid side particu- 
lar attention and came up with the fol- 
lowing hot and cold punches that are 
mighty good drinking. 


Merry Christmas Punch will start you 
off right—and listen to the compliments! 
Fill small glasses with this delicate green 


punch, stand a red-and-white stick of 


candy (or a bright-red straw) in each, 
and set them on a holly-decked tray. The 
drink is as good as it is pretty. 


11% cups white sirup Few drops mint 
2 cups grapefruit flavoring 
juice Few drops green food 
Ya cup lemon juice coloring 
5 cups canned pine- 
apple juice 


Add fruit juices to sirup, then add 
flavorings and colorings. Chill thoroly 
and serve. If striped stick candy or red 
Cellophane straws are not to be had, 
decorate each glass with a maraschino 
cherry on a toothpick. Serves 12 to 15. 


Mulled Cider is something the crowd 
will want again and again. And it’s easy 
to make. 


1 gallon fresh apple 1 tablespoon whole 
cider cloves 

1 to 11/4 cups brown 1 tablespoon whole 
or white sugar allspice 

5 or 6 inches stick 2 pieces whole mace 
cinnamon (may be omitted) 


To cider, add sugar, and the spices tied 
loosely in cheesecloth. Heat slowly, stir- 
ring until sugar is dissolved, and simmer 
for 20 minutes. Serve hot in mugs or cups, 
with a few thin slices of lemon, or apple 
stuck with cloves, floating in the serving 
bowl or pitcher. Crackers and cheese or 
little minced-ham sandwiches or plain 
cookies are delicious with this spicy 
drink. Makes about 20 large servings. 


Hot, Spiced Grape Juice hits the spot 
any winter afternoon or evening, and 
its tangy warmth gives one that friendly 
and cozy feeling inside. 


2 quarts grape juice 6 inches stick cin- 

Vo cup orange juice namon 

4 tablespoons 1 tablespoon whole 
lemon juice cloves 

1 cup white sirup 








For this special season 


we recommend these 


special good-cheer drinks 


By Genevieve Callahan 


Combine fruit juices and sirup. Add 
spices tied loosely in a cheesecloth bag. 
Heat just to boiling, stirring. Remove 
spice bag. Serve hot in small glasses with 
a thin half-slice of lemon floating in each. 
If you prefer a thinner, lighter drink, add 
1 to 2 cups boiling water to the hot, 
spiced juice. Makes 15 to 18 servings of 
about 4 cup each. 


Orange Cream is a thirst quencher you 
can serve the children and know that 
they are getting big-value nutrition. 
That’s not saying that grownups won’t 
go for it, too. 


1 pint bottle chilled, 
charged water 


2 cups chilled 
orange juice 

1 pint vanilla ice 
cream or orange 


sherbet 


Beat orange juice and ice cream or 
sherbet together until blended. Add 
charged water. Serve at once. Garnish 
with slices of unpeeled orange. Serves 6. 


Hot Checolate for the Crowd can be 
made easily and quickly by mixing 1 cup 
of basic chocolate sirup with 2 quarts 
rich milk. Heat to very hot, but do not 
let it boil. Serve it topped with whipped 
cream or marshmallows. Serves 8 to 10. 


Frosted Chocolate is equally easy. For 
each cup of cold milk, add 2 tablespoons 
basic chocolate sirup, and stir or shake 
until well mixed. Pour into tall glasses 
and serve topped with whipped cream. 
Or fill glasses about 34 full, then add a 
large tablespoon of vanilla or chocolate 
ice cream and stir well. Sprinkle top 
lightly with nutmeg. Serve salted nuts 
with it and your guests will say ““Won- 
derful!”’ 

Here’s your recipe for basic chocolate 
sirup: 


1 cup hot water 

Ye cup corn sirup 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract 


1 cup cocoa 
3/4 cup sugar 
1% teaspoon salt 


Mix cocoa, sugar, and salt, stir in hot 
water and corn sirup, and boil 3 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Add vanilla, cool, and 
keep in covered jar in refrigerator. Makes 
about a pint. 


Fruit-Tea Cecktail is the note that'll 
make the Christmas dance or that big 
club party complete. Serve it in paper 
cups decorated with Christmas stickers. 
To make it, boil 2 cups [ Turn to page 92 
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This Dead Sea was Alive with Jobs... 


E:cnty years Aco, America was facing a 
post-war employment problem. The Civil 
War had just ended when a dead sea was 
discovered in Michigan . . . an evaporated, 
prehistoric sea of salt, 2,328 feet below the 
earth's surface. Wells were sunk, but the 
salt, gray with impurities, was as crude and 
as costly as the primitive methods by which 
it was refined. 


Discouraged, many abandoned the drill- 
ings. But one man, with as much backbone 
as wishbone, refused to give up... a man 
named Charles Freeman Moore. Moore be- 
lieved that with the right process a clean, 
pure, fine-tasting salt could be produced 
from this dead sea...a belief that was 

iared by an inventor named Alberger. 
‘Together, they finally refined a salt of out- 
standing flavor and purity. 


Thus, Diamond Crystal Salt had its hum- 
ble beginning, and created jobs where no 

bs existed before. Here began a business 
that grew to make work for processors and 
refiners, truckers and haulers, wholesale 
and retail grocers. And it benefited farm- 
crs, too .. . for good prices on farm products 
depend on people having jobs and enough 
money to set a good table. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


Yes! Diamond Crystal Salt made jobs, jobs 
that created purchasing power, jobs that 
contributed their small share to a prosper- 
ity that gave America the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known. 


With the end of the war, making jobs... 
employment for all who want to work ... 
is our most urgent problem. Will these jobs 
be made the American way, by enterprise 
and initiative in expanding going busi- 


nesses and starting new ones? 


They can be, if the necessary rules and 
regulations which govern business encour 
age enterprise and promise fair rewards to 
the Charles F. Moores of today. If not, the 
alternative would probably be Govern 
ment relief projects to make up the jobs. 


How jobs will be made is, in the final 
analysis, partly in your hands. For, through 
your opinions as expregsed to friends and 
neighbors, and through your vote for your 
elected representatives in government .. . 
you help make the rules and regulations 
under which business operates. 


So, inform yourself on proposed legisla- 
tive measures which might affect jobs. Ask 


yourself, “Will this measure result in mak- 
ing more jobs the way America wants jobs 


made?” 
Upon the decisions you make and the ac- 
tion you take may depend the future of 


your country, your family, and your farm. 


A Step Toward Making Jobs 


Do you know about C. E.D.—the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development? 


It is a nonprofit, nonpolitical on 
ganization, formed three years ago by 
American businessmen, to encourage 
planning in advance—by businessmen 


by farmers, and by labor—for the pro 


duction and distribution of needed 
civilian foods and goods. The purpose 
is to speed reconversion and provide 
post-war employment without serious 
interruption. 


General Foods is working with 
C.E.D., and urges that you do, too. 
There are C.E.D. committees in 2,900 
counties and communities. Whether 
you have a farm, a factory, store or 
other business, your local committee 
will give you all possible help in carry 
ing on your post-war planning. Check 
with C.E.D. now, 


IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS—AND AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
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It's the rapid circulation of heat—the large air flow 
over a large heating surface—that warms everyone 
in your car so quickly and so pleasantly, when you 
have an Arvin Big Flo Car Heater. 


This big and speedy flow of heat brings real com- 
fort to you and your family—for any drive in any 
weather. And for safer drives, your Arvin fan-forces 
a big volume of heated air to the windshield when 
desired—to keep it clear of steam, ice and snow. 


The dependability and high efficiency of the Arvin 
car heating principle—using free hot water from 
the normal operation of the engine—has been approved 
by automotive engineers and millions of car owners. 
Time-tested and improved over fifteen years—more 
Arvins have been sold than any other car heater. 


Installed in your present car now, your Arvin may 
be quickly transferred to the new car you buy. This 
car heater is engineered and built to serve you long 
and well. Garages, accessory stores and service sta- 
tions everywhere are now installing the new Arvin 
Big Flo Car Heaters. 

Ask to see the Arvin Big Flo Special —the biggest 
and most powerful Arvin. Two other $ 50 
splendid models . . . . priced aS low as 1022 

Tax Included 





ARVIN is the name on Products of Experience Coming from 
NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC., Columbus, Indiana 


ARVIN Zemily PRODUCTS 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE will be showing Arvin Big Flo Car Heaters, Arvin Top Flight Radios, 
Arvin Metal-Chrome Dinette Sets, Arvin Automatic Electric Irons, Arvin Portable Electric Heaters, 
Arvin Ali-Metal Laundry Tubs, Arvin All-Metal !roning Tables, and Arvin Outdoor Metal Furniture. 





KNOWN NAME 
IN CAR HEATING 











Helps in 
Home Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


(). Our living room seems drab with two 
pieces of taupe-colored furniture and a 
neutral-toned rug. We should like to select 
new draperies and repaper the walls. 
What can I do to brighten the room? 


A. New wallpaper would give a real lift 
to your room. For example, 2 dusty rose 
in a two-toned stripe fits in well with 
either light or dark woodwork. Add gay, 
flowered draperies which contain some 
of the same dusty-rose color, and use this 
drapery material to cover one of the 
chairs. Slipcover the sofa in a multi- 
colored stripe that will blend with the 
other colors. Pick up one or two other 
colors from the draperies for lamps and 
pottery plant containers. Then your 
room should be a joy to live in. 


(). Ours is an old house with very narrow 
windows so we must necessarily conserve 
all the light possible. I'd like the windows 
to appear wider, more up-to-date, too. 
How shall I treat them to best advantage? 





A. I'd suggest you hang the draperies 
out beyond the casing. Then during the 
daytime you can push them back to clear 
the glass and cover just the wooden 
frame and part of wall. A valance across 
the top will help to give the effect of 
width, also. To do the job properly, nail 
a 2- or 2\%-inch board against the wall 
directly above your window frame, and 
let it extend about 7 inches beyond the 
frame at either end. Use this board for 
mounting your rods—remember that the 
success of this sort of curtaining depends, 
like most other curtaining jobs, upon the 
snugness with which the curtain hugs 
the window frame. (A. For curtains, use 
simple rod close to wood. B. For valance, 
use rod which will just clear curtain rod.) 


(). My daughter has a Victorian wash- 
stand, chest of drawers, and two chairs 
which she uses in her bedroom, They 
don’t seem appropriate with her modern, 
Hollywood bed. Have you a suggestion? 


A. Bleaching Victorian furniture, giving 
it a lighter, more girlish atmosphere, is 
one excellent way of modernizing it. The 
fine walnut wood is often even more 
beautiful bleached than stained dark. 
After all the finish is removed and the 
surface sanded smooth, just shellac and 
wax. If you wish, you might line the 
interior of the washstand and the drawers 
in the chest with a gay striped wallpaper. 
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Slipcover the chairs in a bright chintz 
or whatever material is used for the 
draperies. 


(). When I am working in the kitchen I 
like to have our baby near so I can keep an 
eye on him, but he is constantly underfoot. 
Can you suggest a way of accommodating 
him in the room? 


A. The solution is simple. You could 
fence off one corner of your kitchen with 
a folding gate. If you don’t have, or 
can’t purchase, such a gate, a barrier 
could very easily be made with narrow 
strips of wood similar to a picket fence. 
Cover the linoleum in that corner of the 
kitchen with a small rug so the floor 
won’t be cold. Be sure the playpen 
isn’t too near the stove where an accident 
could cause serious burns or scalding. 


(). We have no sofa, nor do we want to 
buy one right at this time. How may we 
best fit a studio couch into our living-room 
decorating scheme? 


A. If you’re making your draperies, buy 
enough material in the same design for a 
slipcover for the studio couch. Otherwise 
use a plain material or any design that 
will harmonize with the room’s color 
scheme and still not be too “busy.” Be 
sure to choose a material that is sturdy 
in texture, to wear well and hold its 
shape. Your slipcover can be tailored in 
style with a box skirt as illustrated, or you 
might prefer to pleat or shirr the edging. 
For armrests at either end of the couch, 
use two small tables or chests of drawers. 
You can buy unfinished chests and paint 
them to match your woodwork. Match- 
ing lamps on each chest will supply good 
reading light and give the arrangement 
added balance. Re-cover several old 
pillows to serve as a comfortable back 
rest. If the slipcover is plain you might 
like gay plaid, checked, or flowered pil- 
lows. With this treatment you'll find 
your dual-purpose sofa fits right into 
your living room. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishings problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, 
lowa. 
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“IVE ALWAYS LOOKED FOR THE RED BALL 
WHEN BUYING RUBBER FOOTWEAR ” 


J 








“« / ’ 
YOURE RIGHT, ITS A SURE 
SIGN OF HONEST VALUE” 





Surely, all of us owe a vote of sin- 
cere thanks to shoe merchants 
everywhere for the fine job they 
have done under the most difficult 
conditions during these critical 
years. Continue to look for the 
familiar RED BALL—it is your con- 
stant assurance.of honest value and 
dependable service. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER — LEATHER — FABRIC — WOOLEN 
== BUY VICTORY BONDS 


Pal. OFF, 1903 
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Ready in new Fast Colors 


Over a billion yards of Reeves 
Fabrics were purchased byUncle 
Sam during the war. And Uncle 
Sam knows his fabrics! Now you 
can enjoy the many famous fea- 
tures identified with the Reeves 
Fabric Group—the high tensile 
strength insuring rugged wear- 
ability in work clothes —the 
wind-resistancy and water- 
repellency spelling comfort and 
satisfaction in sports and rain- 
wear. They tailor smartly, too, 
hold their lines well and are 
color-fast to sun, water and per- 
spiration. So for work clothes, 
sports and rainwear, demand a 
Reeves Fabric. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
































Make your gifts. A gift made with your own 


hands is doubly welcome. Many unusual things 
can be made from leftover material and odds 


and ends. Complete directions for attractive, 

useful, and easy-to-make articles are included in 

Successful Farming’s booklet, Handmade Gift 

Novelties, K110. 12c. Successful Farming, Dept. 
, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 
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Now, a CARNATION that grows in the garden 
almost like in greenhouse. ‘Try it and see. 
Gorgeous yellow, fragrant, clean. Also state- 
ly dark blue DELPHINIUM. Both hardy, 
full field grown—not seedlings. Bloom first 
year...June to frost. Reg. price, 2 for 65c. To 
readers of this magazine, one of each, also 
Catalog and 1 yr. subscription to my maga- 


Henry Field, ‘‘Midwest’s Leading Seedsman.’’ C¥ 


HENRY FIELD SEED & NURSERY CO. 
513 Elm St. Shenandoah, lowa 


AEE) Man or 


Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly; Woman 
increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now over 
8000 Rawleigh Routes. Many do $3,000- i. 

$5,000 annual business in daily 
necessities. All backed ae 
by world-wide industry. 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for information how 


W.T. RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. L-43-SHW, Freeport, Il. 
88 





















Lirtte WILLIE slowly opened the 
door, walked up to his mother, and 
lifted a wet, smeared face. Large, bub- 
bling tears rolled down his cheeks. Each 
tear was a question mark. 

“Why, what happened, - Willie?” 
Mother asked, anxiously. ‘Did you fall? 
Are you hurt?” He was too young to 
realize that there are two kinds of hurt 
—the hurt of the scraped skin and the 
hurt inside. So he just stood there and 
didn’t answer. Finally, when all the 
little tear question marks rolled together 
into one big tear that demanded an 
answer, Willie looked up again. 

“Mother,” he asked, slowly, as if such 
a question were inconceivable, “Is there 
a Santa Claus? Jim said there was no 
Santa Claus.” Again the tears began to 
show. “‘Said it was all make-believe, just 
to fool little children. Is there a Santa 
Claus, Mother? Is there?” 

It was the depth of feeling with which 
Willie spoke that made his mother realize 
it was time to let Willie “in on the secret.” 
She wiped away his tears, put her arm 
around his quaking shoulders and told 
him a story. 

“Yes, Willie, there is a Santa Claus. 
Once upon a time, there were Three 
Wise Men, who came, bearing gifts . . .” 


In THE end, when the story was fin- 
ished, little Willie had reached a new 
concept of “Santa Claus.” From a per- 
sonal Santa Claus, the concept changed 
to that of a symbol, a living spirit, that 
dwells in the hearts of mankind. 

Willie’s mother was forturtate that 
Willie took the revelation in stride. Some 
mothers are less fortunate, when their 
children wake to the possibility that 
there is no Santa Claus who climbs down 
chimneys. So great may be the shock to 
the child, that often, serious repercussions 
follow. Because the reply is so important 
in the development of the child, mothers 
would do well to look ahead and prepare 
themselves for the time when their chil- 
dren will ask the all-important question, 
‘*Mother, is there a Santa Claus?” 

The best way for mothers to prepare 
for the inevitable questioning is to be 
ready to meet it with full confidence. 
Answer your child’s question simply, 
honestly, and without sugar-coating. 

Have no fears that your child will lose 
faith in you if you explain to him, in 
realistic and truthful terms, what he 
seeks to know. Far from losing confidence 
in you, he will come to rely upon your 
explanations as plausible, -helpful, and 
in keeping with his developing maturity. 

Do not try to outmaneuver the in- 
quisitive tendency by endeavoring to 
have the child hold on to his belief in a 
personal Santa Claus “‘just another year 
longer.” The child will sense these tactics 


What to Do When Your Child Asks 





By Bernard Hirshberg 


and begin to suspect something. When 
suspicion arrives, confidence leaves. 


Tuere is no definite age when children 
begin to question the existence of a Santa 
Claus. Some children will begin to ques- 
tion at the age of five, while others may 
not do so until they are seven or older. 
The guiding principle is to let the ex- 
planation be in tune with the child’s 
ability to understand. 

It is well, also, to be on guard. Many a 
child whose mind is burning for some 
explanation will not dare to put his 
question in language, for fear he may be 
punished for doubting. In such case, it 
is best to drop an occasional hint that 
will lead the child to ask the direct ques- 
tion, ‘“Mother, is there a Santa Claus?” 

Here is another, tho a less worthy, 
attitude on the part of some children. 
Cases have been known where a child 
has long stopped believing in a Santa 
Claus. Yet he has taken pains to show his 
continued “belief” to his elders, because 
he fears a frank avowal might lead to a 
stopping of gifts! Such an attitude should 
be discovered as soon as possible. Point 
out to the child that it is not in keeping 
with the Christmas spirit to conceal his 
doubt in order to make certain of gifts. 


Mortuers who have children of 
varying ages should be on the lookout 
lest the older child look down upon the 
younger one because he still believes in 
Santa Claus! A little tact on the mother’s 
part and a confidential talk with the 
older child will bring about the situation 
where mother and older child have a 
common understanding that the young 
one should be permitted to believe until 
such time as his mental attitude begins 
to question. 

Mothers whose children pose the ques- 
tion this year are fortunate because more 
than ever before they can tie up the 
spiritual evaluations of kindliness, gift- 
bearing, and good will to man. With the 
mood of the world turned from destruc- 
tion to peace, mothers can imbue the 
hearts of their children with the doctrine 
that ‘“‘Peace hath her victories, no less 
renowned than war... .”” Having com- 
pensated for the loss of a personal Santa 
by substituting a spiritual symbol, moth- 
ers should kindle a flame in the heart of 
the child, lest he fall into a selfish and 
cynical attitude. 

The spirit of Santa Claus, the love of 
one man for all men, has never burned so 
brightly as it burns now, with leaders of 
all nations banding together to lay the 
foundation stone for the Brotherhood of 
Man. Perhaps that foundation will be 
all the stronger if our children are taught 
that in all lands, at all times, ‘‘It is better 
to give than to receive.’’ END 
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GCE SELO COKING = 


—THE TALK OF YOUR NEIGHEORHO0O / 





See it! Try it! The New G-E Range. Now at your Dealer’s! 





There’s lots of excitement over G-E “Speed Cooking,” the 
new kind of cooking you get with the G-E Range! 


And now you can actually see this new G-E wonder at your 


dealer’s . ..see how clean and cool it is . . . how safe . . . how fast! 


You—and the neighbors—will be thrilled with General Elec- 


tric’s super-speedy Calrod units . 


. . and with all the other 


wonderful eye-opening features of the G-E Range. 


Read all about it... see it. 


.. and plan now to get a “fresh 


start” in your all-electric kitchen with this wonderful new way 


to cook! General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Only G-E Ranges have all these features: 





Speedy Calrod Units! This 
fast electric unit has five cook- 
ing heats—always even, con- 
trolled. A wonderful help in 
turning out uniformly delicious 
meals. Easy to clean! (When 
gummy food is spilled on Cal- 
rod, it cleans itself!) 
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Tripl-Oven! Only G.E. has this 
3-in-] oven. Master Oven 20% 
larger than most, contains a 
Super Broiler (with radiant, 
charcoal-type broiling) and a 
smaller Speed Oven that pre- 
heats to 400° in 54% minutes— 
faster than any other range oven! 


Tel-A-Cook Lights! Tell you in 
color, in a split second, what 
heat’s on and where. 


G.E.’s exclusive No-Stain Oven 
Vent! Keeps walls and curtains 
cleaner. 

Automatic Oven Timer—for 
oven meals that “get them- 
selves” while you're shopping! 





Economy you've dreamed 
about! With G.E.’s deep-well 
Thrift Cooker, it’s a cinch to get 
penny-saving meals. And look! 
An oven dinner for 5 persons 
can be cooked in the G-E Range 
at an electricity cost of only a 
penny per person! (based on 
national average rates). 





FOR GOOD LISTENING: Don’t miss Art Linkletter, in The G-E House 
Party,” every afternoon, Monday through Friday, 4 p. m., E.5.T., CBS. 





‘aera, AANMGES 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 

























WHERE DIO YOU GET 
THOSE WEW LiveNs ? 


















Irs flattering when old linens 
are mistaken for new. But that’s not 
uncommon with millions of house- 
wives who use Clorox in launder- 
ing. For Clorox gently bleaches 
white cottons and linens (brightens 
fast colors), removes stains, scorch, 
mildew... makes laundry fresh, 
sanitary, too. Clorox also reduces 
rubbing, conserving hard-to-re- 
place linens. And it makes kitchen 
and bathroom germ “danger 
zones” hygienically clean. Simply 
follow directions on the label. 


















AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH 
AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC s 


on © Dstt 


DEODORIZES BLEACHES 
REMOVES STAINS 


When its CLOROX-CLEAW... 


To Get Better 
Cough Syrun, 
Mix it at Home 


No Cooking. 










































So Easy! Real Saving. 


| To get quick relief from coughs due to colds, you 
should make sure by mixing your own cough syrup 
; at home. It’s no trouble at all, and you know it’s 


pure and good. It needs no cooking, and it’s so easy 
to make that a child could do it. 

From your druggist, get 24% ounces of Pinex. Pour 
this into a pint bottle, and add enough plain syrup 
to fill up the pint. To make syrup, stir two cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. Or you can use corn syrup or 
liquid honey, if desired. The full pint thus made 
should last a family a long time, and gives you about 
four times as much cough medicine for your money. 
It never spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 

And for quick results, you've never seen its su- 
perior. It seems to take hold instantly, loosening the 
phlegm, soothing the irritated membranes, and help- 
ing to clear the air passages. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Just try it, and if not 
pleased, your money will be refunded. 

rHE PINEX COo., FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 













Because it is so quickly 

and easily scrubbed clean— 

a lot of people like the Surge! 
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Your Very Own Kind 


of Christmas 





Every family seems to have its little 
personal ceremonies that have grown into 
traditions thru the years. Some of us 
make an annual trip to Aunt Helen’s; 
others always have oyster stew on Christ- 
mas Eve; your family may spend that night 
delivering gifts to friends and neighbors. 

When we were young, Santa always 
came early Christmas Eve. Our neigh- 
boring aunt and uncle, children, and 
grandparents gathered together for din- 
ner. By dessert time, we children were 
practically shoveling the food in our 
mouths in our eagerness for Santa’s ar- 
rival. After dinner, we were encouraged 
to go to the basement to crack nuts. Soon, 
a great deal of shuffling and door-closing 
was heard upstairs, mingled with shouts 
of “Good-bye, Santa!” Then we knew 
that Santa had been there, and we came 
rushing upstairs to behold the tree, sur- 
rounded with all shapes and sizes of 
bright-colored packages! 

To find out the little things that make 
your kind of Christmas, we asked farm 
women to let us in on some of their family 
customs. On December 18th, every year, 
one family gets out the Creche de Noel. The 
small figures of Joseph and Mary, the 
stable with the manger, Baby Jesus, 
lambs and cattle are all arranged on the 
living-room mantel. Each year a new 
figure is added, until now it is quite com- 
plete with paim trees and shepherds, wise 
men and stars. Last year, one grandson 
wrote from another section of the coun- 
try, “You'll have the Creche on the man- 
tel, won’t you, Grandmother? I hope you 
light the candles every night; I like to 
think about that Creche when I go to 
sleep.” That little ceremony had become 
a custom whose memory brought a young 
man very close to home. 


Tuere’s a family we know has built 
a tradition around dismantling the 
Christmas tree. On Twelfth-night the 
tree is taken down, and all the holiday 
decorations removed from the room. 
Each ornament is carefully wrapped; 
Father checks the electrical equipment 
to be sure it will be ready for next year. 
Then, after the tree is completely 
stripped, Big Brother takes it out and 
sets it up in thé yard. Here it remains 
during the winter months, a constant 
pleasure to birds and squirrels who nib- 
ble the suet, crusts, and nuts which the 
children tie to the branches. 

The first time these folks made a party 
of the ending of the Christmas season it 
was, really, to escape that inevitable feel- 
ing of loneliness and sadness that comes 
with the knowledge that another year 
has passed; that the shining balls and 
trinkets are going into retirement for 
12 whole months. How many things could 


By Genevieve Spaulding 













happen before they came out again? 
These last few years, with the ever-pres- 
ent uncertainty in almost every family 
that the next year would see them all to- 
gether, this celebration has been espe- 
cially welcome. To make it seem a real 
party, the mother always serves sand- 
wiches on gay paper plates with colored 
napkins and the final bits of plum pud- 
ding or fruitcake; and then there’s hot 
coffee or milk in abundance. 


Here's what another friend writes: 
“Giving Christmas Bread at this season 
has been a family custom since my little- 
girl days. We still do it Grandmother- 
fashion. Always at Christmas time, 
Grandmother made 10 to 20 small, 
round loaves of fruity, nutty bread. 
‘Christmas Bread’ she called it. She 
baked the loaves in round tins, which 
gave them a fat, plump, Christmasy look. 
Each fragrant loaf was topped with white 
icing and sprinkled with red and green 
sugar. Then, wrapped in colored paper 
and tied with gay ribbon, it was, and 
still is, a cherished gift for friend, neigh- 
bor, and every household represented 
around the family Christmas tree. 

*“At Grandmother’s house Santa ar- 
rived early Christmas morning. No gifts 
were opened, tho, until all present were 
fed a hearty breakfast, featuring among 
other good things, slices of Christmas 
Bread, served deliciously warm with 
melted butter and honey. That bread 


still steals the honors at these breakfasts.” 


One of the very nicest Christmas cere- 
monies, because it includes others besides 
just the family group, is to invite friends 
over on Christmas night. The fun of 
opening and showing off presents is over; 
that logy feeling which envelops everyone 
after a big Christmas dinner predomi- 
nates. When the friends and neighbors 
come in, the day is saved for everyone. 
Candles are lit on the Christmas tree, 
and each person in the room makes a 
wish as he blows out a candle. It’s surpris- 
ing what keen interest is shown by com- 
parative strangers about whether or not 
the blower is to get his wish. This, of 
course, depends on his ability to blow 
out his candle with one puff. Usually, 
some of the guests are newcomers in the 
town or neighborhood. This simple shar- 
ing of wishes and hopes on Christmas 
Day brings the whole group into a friendly 
companionship, spreading the _ real 
Christmas spirit. 

There are many ways to make the 
family ties of Christmas strong and loving. 
Maybe your own way is better than any 
we have suggested. That it is yours, that 
it means Christmas to your whole family, 
is the important thing. END 
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is Americas 


Favorite Retrigerator 


7 Million Frigidaires built and 
sold! Keep this fact in mind when 
you choose your next refrigerator. 
Remember that back of every one of 
the great refrigeration principles 
pioneered by Frigidaire . . . back of 
every exclusive Frigidaire conveni- 
ence ... back of every exciting new 
Frigidaire feature stands Frigidaire’s 
proved dependability . . . a record 
for lasting satisfaction established 


in millions of American kitchens! 


See the Favorite... See Frigidaire 


See Your Frigidaire Dealer for Proof. 
He’ll be glad to show you all the reasons why 
Frigidaire is America’s favorite refrigerator. 
Find his name in your Classified Telephone 
Directory. Or write Frigidaire, 181 Amelia St., 


Only Frigidaire has the Meter-Miser — simplest refrig- 
erating mechanism ever built. Produces loads of cold, uses 
less current than a light bulb! Quiet, sealed, self-oiling. 
Protected against service expense by 5-year Protection Plan. 
Remember, it’s the mechanism that counts in a refrigerator. 














Frigidaire with the Meter-Miser 
brings you modern frozen food stor- 
age, with a big, separately insulated 
Super-Freezer Chest. Unique tem- 
perature and humidity controls that 
safeguard vitamins, let you store 
foods uncovered. Famous Frigidaire 
Quickube Trays for trigger -quick 
ice service. A beautiful one-piece, 
all-steel cabinet, with easy-to-clean 
surfaces, adjustable shelves —and 


lots of room for everything! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


in Wer Production 


REFRIGERATORS 
HOME FREEZERS 


Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 445 Commercial 
Road, Leaside 12, Ontario. 
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COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


* RANGES + WATER HEATERS 


* WATER COOLERS 
+ AIR CONDITIONERS 
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COULDS 


WATER SYSTEMS 


for every farm and home need 


COULDS 


WATER SYSTEMS 


for every farm and home need 


“Income Grows where Water Flows.” With a 
plentiful supply of running water — delivered 
where you want it, when you want it by an ade- 
quate capacity Goulds Water System—cows give 
more milk, beef cattle, hogs, sheep gain more 
weight, hens lay more eggs—the whole farm 
prospers. Its many benefits enable every member 
of your family to enjoy a healthier, happier way 
of life on the farm. 


97 YEARS OF BUILDING PUMPS 


GOULDS 


WATER SYSTEMS 


for every farm and home need 


LARGEST 


With 97 years of manufacturing pumps of every 
type and size, for every conceivable use, it is only 
natural that Goulds has accumulated the know- 
how to build the finest low-cost water systems 
for farm use. Hundreds of thousands of them in 
daily, trouble-free service are your assurance that 
you can put your faith in Goulds, the great name 
in pumping equipment. There is a Goulds Water 
System for every need—from the smallest to the 
largest farm. Be sure to ask for a Goulds. 


SELLING DUAL SERVICE PUMP 


The famous Goulds Jet-O- 
Matic, largest selling dual 
service water system. Con- 
vertible for either shallow 
well or deep well operation. 
Fully automatic. No belts, 
no gears — only one moving 
part. Low first cost—low op- 
erating cost. Easily installed. 
Capacities up to 1760 gal- 
lons per hour. Send coupon 
today for your copy of our 
valuable 12-page booklet. 





GOULDS pumps rnc. 
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Dept. $, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 

Please send me FREE your booklet, ‘‘The Biggest Money Maker 
on My Farm.”’ I am checking (1 ( below) the kind of water source 
On my premises: 


0 Shallow well 
O) Deep well 


O) Pond or stream 
O) Well to be dug or drilled 
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Cups of Christmas Cheer 
[ From page 84 | 


sugar and 2 cups water for 10 minutes. 
Make 2 cups strong tea and strain thru a 
cloth. Add to sugar sirup. Cool, add the 
juice of 6 lemons and 6 oranges, and 2 
cups of canned crushed pineapple with 
juice. Chill. Add 2 quarts of chilled gin- 
ger ale. Pour over a big chunk of ice in a 
punch bowl and serve. Serves about 30. 


Holiday Punch is something special be- 
causeit’snotonly good, but it uses nosweet- 
ening. Merely empty 2 packages of cher- 
ry, raspberry, or strawberry gelatin into 
a large bowl, add 2 cups hot water, and 
stir until dissolved. Cool this and add 
34 cup lemon juice, 34 cup orange juice, 
and 4 cups ice water. Pour over cracked 
ice and serve immediately. Serves 8. 


Or Eggnog Stand-by is just what it says 
—something your ancestors delighted in 
serving way back when. 


4 cups scalded milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Nutmeg 


3/4, cup sugar 
3 eggs, separated 
1% teaspoon salt 


Beat 4 cup sugar, egg yolks, and salt 
until lemon-colored. Pour milk into egg 
mixture gradually. Chill, then add vanil- 
la. When ready to serve, make a me- 
ringue of egg whites and remaining 
sugar. Fold into chilled mixture. Sprin- 
kle with nutmeg. Serves 8. 


Festivity Paneh is good any time and 
anywhere that people are together for 
food and fun. 


2 cups orange juice 1 large bottle 

1 cup lemon or charged water 
lime juice Mint 

2 cups cranberry- Orange slices 
juice cocktail Lemon slices 

2 cups apple juice 

2 cups light corn 
sirup 


Combine fruit juices and light corn 
sirup in punch bowl. Chill. When ready 
to serve, add charged water and ice 
cubes or large block of ice. Garnish with 
mint, orange and lemon slices. END 
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“| thought | told you to get a hair- 
cut before we left home, Edward.” 
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Our Parents 
Forum 


Perhaps these ideas will fit yeur 
ease. We de not vouch fer their 
complete wisdom: their merit is 
that they have worked.—Editeors 


On rainy days my youngsters, ages 3, 
4, and 5 years, could never settle down to 
quiet playing. They kept the house in an 
uproar all day long. In desperation, I 
purchased a pound of modeling clay 
which I gave them to play with on the 
days they must spend indoors. It worked 
miracles! They are now content to sit 
quietly for hours at a time, modeling all 
sorts of animals and objects with the clay. 
It gives their imagination free rein, 
teaches them to use their hands—and it 
means peace and quiet for me.—Mrs. E. 
C., Cornell, Wisconsin. 


A dislike for her history teacher 
made my daughter want to drop the sub- 
ject. Her grades were low and she had 
no interest in the course. As I felt it 
probably wasn’t entirely the fault of the 
teacher, I decided to try a new tactic. I 
asked Jane to occupy a front seat in the 
class, pay close attention, and take notes 
for one week. She agreed to give my plan 
a trial. As a result, she immediately be- 
came friends with the teacher; she found 
a new interest in the subject; and her 
grades were straight A’s for the remain- 
der of the term.—Mrs. G. H. B., Gage, 
Oklahoma. 


There's no clean-up problem for me 
after my two girls, 7 and 12 years old, 
have had their little friends in to play for 
the day. When they’ve finished playing 
they all pitch in, hostesses and guests 
alike, and put away all their toys and 
straighten the room. By doing it together 
they make it fun, and the guests don’t 
mind at all. It saves me time and steps 
and teaches the children orderliness.— 
Mrs. D. F., O’ Neill, Nebraska. 


Washing was a hated task to my small 
daughter until I made it fun for her by 
cutting up old bath towels, making them 
into washcloths in the shapes of various 
animals—and crocheting the edges in 
bright colors. She was delighted, and now 
I never have to coax her to wash.—Mrs. 


J. J., Andover, New York. 


Keeping our farmyard clean was a 
problem we found easy to solve. When it 
became littered with sticks and leaves, 
the children were anxious to tidy it up as 
it meant a wiener roast when they were 
finished. The more sticks they gathered— 
the bigger the fire—and the more wieners 
and marshmallows to roast.—Mrs. F. F., 
Mount Sterling, Illinois. 





Why not share your good ideas on child 
training with other mothers? One dollar will 
be paid for every one published. Please ad- 
dress your letters to Our Parents’ Forum, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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How Vatu Fanorud Quaker Oats 


in Certain Vital Growth Elements! 


Your own Doctor will tell you—delicious Quaker Oats gives your baby 
the very finest growth protection a natural whole-grain cereal can bring. 
Yes, for authorities agree that nature favored Quaker Oats in 








three basic elements your tiny baby—and all growing children— 








must have for active, healthful growing. 











These are the important growth and stamina element Protein, the 
“energy” Vitamin B,; and Food-Energy itself. And all three are fully as 
vital for your energy and stamina as for your children’s growth. 

Among 2500 Food Authorities, oatmeal was recently voted best cereal. 
Especially now, during shortage times, 
serve your whole family the cereal so es- "We Somet™ 
pecially favored by nature—delicious, hot, 
nut-tasty Quaker Oats. Get a big eco- 
nomical package of Quaker Oats today. 


QUAKER OATS 










SAY GOOD-BYE TO 


BACKACHE 


EASE PAIN! SMILE AGAIN! 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


BACK PLASTER 














The reliable drinking water antiseptic. 

At all druggists and poultry supply 

dealers. 50c, $1.00. $2.50 and $4.00. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa @ 


FALSE TEETH 
KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear cf a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box. © 1. P. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4536-L, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


TIME TESTED 
SAFEST Wringer in the World 
Plus Famous Voss Suds Washing 


for Cleaner Clothes 
Electric and Gasoline Engine Models 






















VOSS BROS. MFG. CO 
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COLD PREPARATIONS 


LIQUID, TABLETS, SALVE, NOSE DROPS 
USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 
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Cooky Cutters Are Her Hobby 





Photograph by Stanley 


I’ve had such fun gathering them from places near and far, 


making some myself, and receiving others from friends,”’ 


says Naomi Shank of the lowa Extension Service. “*“Buat best 


of all, I love to ase, lend, give them away for cooky making.” 


Way back in the last depression period, 
Naomi Shank found one gingerbread 
boy had more appeal as a holiday gift 
than anything she could buy for so little 
money. Cookies were a specialty of hers, 
anyway. She was home service director 
of the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company in those years, and during that 
time she helped teach many mothers 
with low incomes to make rolled-out 
cookies. They were sweet-tooth satisfiers, 
they were inexpensively made, and for 
what went into them, they went far. 

Miss Shank’s done a good deal of trav- 
eling in her day, both in her home-service 
work, and on pleasure. Like most travel- 
ers; she wanted something by which to 
remember the places she had been. But 
suitcase space was dear. “Well,” she 
thought, “‘why not pick up a cooky cut- 
ter? That surely would be usable and 
it could even be tucked into the toe of a 
shoe without any trouble at all.” 

So, 1925 saw the beginning of her 
collection. She has picked up some very 
old cutters with interesting tales behind 
them. Friends have added their con- 
tributions from time to time, too. She 
has cutters of all sizes and shapes. Among 
them are a bell, stars, a Santa with his 
pack, a mallet, a candlestick, a little 
old lady and man, and a hatchet. There 
are all sorts of animals and fowl, a witch, 


eggs, angels, crescent, diamonds, clubs, 
spades, hearts, flowers, hammer, scal- 
loped rounds, flags, ever so many abstract 
figures, and of course, the family’s 
favorite gingerbread boy. 

The cutters haven’t remained idle 
by any means. For example, there was a 
period in Naomi Shank’s life, not too 
long ago, when she worked as supervisor 
at children’s summer camps. Those cut- 
ters went to camp right along with her. 
For, on rainy days, she found making 
cookies was one of the best ways to keep 
children from ~geiting homesick and 
fidgety. They loved to try the various- 
shaped cutters; they loved to eat what 
they had made! 

Nieces, nephews, and friends’ children, 
too, have benefited by Aunt Naomi’s 
cutters time and time again. She enjoys 
making cookies for them; takes pleasure 
in helping them make cookies for them- 
selves, steadying their little hands as 
they press the cutters into the dough. 
These same cutters have found their way 
into the homes of friends, of women Miss 
Shank has helped in the art of cooky- 
making. 

Naomi Shank was a familiar, well- 
loved figure around the tidewater area 
of Virginia and North Carolina for 
over 11 years. Thru her, many home- 
makers learned the art of equipment and 
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meal management on very little income. 

Last fall she finished her college work 
for a degree in home economics, and now 
she is busy in her new position as exten- 
sion specialist in housing and equipment 
with Iowa State College, helping farm 
women attain more convenient working 
and living conditions. 

In the past three years Miss Shank has 
taken a new step in her cooky-cutter 
hobby. She has made several of her own. 
“They really aren’t too difficult,’ she 
says, ‘‘I think families would like to make 
some themselves, creating their own dis- 
tinctive designs which will stay with them 
for years.” 

She got ideas for designs from chil- 
dren’s nursery rhyme illustrations, comic 
strips, and the like. At first, she simply 
pasted the drawings on heavy cardboard 
and traced around them on the dough. 
Tin cans, cut in strips, form the basis of 
cutters. Anyone with tin shears can cut 
the cans into strips. 


SELECT your design—it could be your 
initial—trace it on a piece of soft scrap 
lumber about 5%-inch thick. Cut out the 
shape with a jigsaw or coping saw, then 
smooth the edges with sandpaper. Tack 
a band of tin strips around the wooden 
piece, so you’ll have a cutting edge about 
a half-inch deep. Punch a hole every 
inch around the tin strip, making it 
easier to tack to the wooden form. If 
you have a tin-soldering iron and a pair 
of small, narrow pliers, you can make 
cutters without the wooden foundation. 
After the strips of tin are soldered to- 
gether, shape them into whatever de- 
sign you like with the pliers. Simple 
silhouettes are always easiest to make. 

To make a safe, strong, gripping end 
when there’s no handle, hold the 1- to 
14-inch tin strip over the right-angle 
edge of a board or vise and bend a 
cuff 4 to 44 inch. Pound the cuff down 
securely to the tin strip. Before soldering 
the strips together, overlap them about 
14 inch, and do be sure to hold the cut- 
ting edge down on a flat asbestos surface 
during the soldering, so the sharp edge 
will be straight for cutting. 

If you want handles on your cooky 
cutters, that’s easy, too. Turn under their 
edges until they meet—for double rein- 
forcement—and be sure to allow enough 
space from the top of the cutter for the 
first three fingers to get a good under- 
handle grip. 

If you haven’t already a few family 
cooky traditions, this is just the right year 
to begin, because cookies can be the least 
expensive and the best holiday food 
stretchers for short-rationed fats and 
sugars. Start with the gingerbread boy, if 
you will. Here’s Miss Shank’s own recipe 
which does justice to not only ginger- 
bread boys, but large camels, reindeer, 
rabbits, and the like. It is pliable, not a 
bit sticky; it puffs up evenly during bak- 
ing, and still is a tasty ““toughy” for the 
prized place at the top of a Christmas 


“My husband doesn’t like our baby!” 
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1. Of course, Polly didn’t mean that. She was just so upset she blurted it out 
when I dropped in and found her having a stormy session with Joe. “Joe 
doesn’t realize Stevie’s a baby—not a big grown man!” Polly wept. 


2. “He'll be a big sissy, if you keep on!” Joe 
retorted. “Honestly, Edith,” he appealed to 
me, “is there any sense in babying a healthy 
kid with special this and special that? And 
now even a special laxative? .. .” 


4. “Adult laxatives can be too harsh,” I ex- 
plained. “So we give our babies Fletcher’s 
Castoria — made especially for children. It’s 
effective and gentle, never griping.” Well, Joe 
looked surprised—and a little sheepish. 


a ae 
3. “Plenty of sense, Joe!” I smiled. “You see 
I told Polly to give Stevie that special baby 
laxative when he needs it. I've got-two small 
fry of my own, and my doctor says babies’ 
delicate systems need special care... 


5. “Just for that, Joe,” laughed Polly, “you 
give Stevie the Fletcher’s Castoria this time.” 
Joe grinned. And was he pleased when Stevie 
licked the spoon. “Gosh, he loves it!” said Joe. 


And I winked at Polly. 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria packages... both Regular Size and 
moneysaving Family Size: 


1. The green band on the package identifies new 
stocks of Fletcher's Castoria. 


2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the three 
rigid tests—chemical, bacteriological, biological 
—made on each batch of Fletcher's Castoria. 


sock. 


Gingerbread Boys 


11% tablespoons soda 
1% cup shortening 
4 to 5 cups enriched 
flour 
Combine ingredients in order given; 
mix thoroly. Roll out dough to 4 inch 
in thickness. Cut and place on greased 
baking sheet; decorate with raisins. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven (375°) 10 to 
15 minutes. Makes 9 12-inch boys. END 


1 cup molasses 
Yq cup water 


1 teaspoon ginger Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician, 


Qa+ttTieteiea. CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children 
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RESTFUL SLEEP FOR 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO 










eASY mre vrio 
| 2 j FY AY HAIR HOME! 


SAVES 
BILLS 








* BARBER 
= Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 
ick! Keeps men’s, women’s, 

children's hair trim, neat, freshly- 

cut looking all the time! Trims, 
tapers, thins out uneven hair. Use 
like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple. 

No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! Sells like wild! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS fespot: “i ot 

mediately to all who 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY. Just 
your name. KRISTEE CO. 1225 Bar St. AKRON, OHIO 



















GET Quick, amazing relief by placing Dent's 
Tooth Gum—or Drops—in cavity of aching 
tooth. Follow directions. Cavity 


3 M4 
DENT. TOOTH CUM 
TOOTH DROPS 


Maule's Giant Asters 
Soak. Pennie aniietnaaliendine eceers 
each color, all 5 Pkts. for 10c. Send 

















By Ed Wegener 


We SUGGEST records as gifts this 
Christmas, for music is a pleasure of life 
that continues staunchly on, whether 
there be struggle or tranquility in the 
world, And, from boogie woogie to 
opera, it is all recorded to suit any taste. 
The suggestions we make here were taken 
from a Midwestern radio station’s list of 
pieces most often requested by farm 
families. What nicer gift, then? There are 
probably more hours of enjoyment from 
one phonograph record than from any 
other moderately-priced gift you could 
purchase. 


For Aunt Mary 


If she likes her music quiet, rich, 
earthy, she may find pleasure in Marian 
Anderson’s songs long after the Christ- 
mas tree is taken down. Among the finest 
of these is the recording of two of Amer- 
ica’s best-loved songs, My Old Kentucky 
Home and Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 
Then, there are Were You There? and I 
Can’t Stay Away; also Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child and I Don’t Feel No Wise 
Tired. The deep, full beauty in John 
Charles Thomas’ rendition of The Lord’s 
Prayer and Just for Today, has soothing 
powers Aunt Mary would like time and 
again. 


For Mether and Dad 


So many mothers and fathers I’ve 
known will always think that Victor 
Herbert’s music was, and is, just about the 
finest thing that was ever done with a 
tune. You might please your folks com- 
pletely with an album of selections from 
his operettas, 10 sides in all, performed 
by the Victor Salon Group. And, a fit- 
ting companion or alternate piece is 
made up of selections from Rudolph Friml’s 
musical shows. I’d like to suggest, too, 
these old favorites whose warm melodies 
linger in the air even after they are 
turned off: La Golondrina and La Paloma, 
orchestrations of Dance of the Hours, and 
Finlandia. 

For Joe or Jane 


The young musicians of the family 
have many choices. If he or she has just 
discovered Chopin, as have a few million 
other Americans, then an album of 
Chopin music, the Fourteen Waltzes, 
played by Edward Kilenyi in Columbia’s 
Album M-390, should please him no end. 
If Tschaikowsky is the favorite, an ex- 
cellent recording of his Concerto No. 7 
will bring a great deal of enjoyment. 
And, Grieg’s piano Concerto in A Minor 
should inspire many young pianists. 
However, if the young lady or gentle- 
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man leans more to swing—as do a great 
many these days—any of these albums, 
or single records from them, should make 
happy mornings, afternoons, and eve- 
nings: Upswing, (the best of Goodman, 
Miller, Tommy Dorsey, and Shaw); 
Benny Goodman Sextet (eight of the finest 
this group has recorded); Theme Songs 
(there are two albums of these, to help 
the jazz enthusiast identify 16 of our best 
swing bands); and Tommy Dorsey—Star- 
maker (six of his most popular renditions 
of sweet jazz). 


Fer Little Ears 


If you’ve ever listened to Frank Luther 
sing Winnie the Pooh and Christopher Robin, 
you know how much the recording 
would delight young ears. His Songs of 
Safety, too, would be played even more 
often, perhaps, than an adult would like 
to hear. 

Other favorites which John Charles 
Thomas sings with dramatic expression 
are the Green-Eyed Dragon, Sailor Men, 
and Sing a Song of Sixpence. Youngsters 
like brisk band marches, too. Any or all 
selections from the album of Famous 
American Marches would make any child 


happy this Christmas. 
For Uncle George 


He probably doesn’t want to listen 
to a symphony or concerto, can’t abide 
sopranos, but goes in for a rousing over- 
ture or folk song. He’ll have manya happy 
listening hour with any of Rossini’s over- 
tures—Barber of Seville, Gazza Ladra, 
William Tell; Von Suppe’s Poet and 
Peasant, Light Cavalry; or Burl Ives’ The 
Wayfaring Stranger, one of the newer 
albums of enjoyable folk tunes by their 
popular singer. 


And for the Family 


The Music of Johann Strauss—two over- 
tures and three of the best-known waltzes 
interpreted by Eugene Ormandy and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite, whose 
delicate charm grows as you listen to it 
again and again; the ever-popular Music 
of Stephen Foster; Twelve Beloved American 
Songs (sung by Nelson Eddy); Ave Maria 
(sung by Marian Anderson); or Christmas 
Carols as recorded by the St. Luke’s Chor- 
isters. Well loved, too, are Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue and Porgy and Bess. 

The enjoyment of music grows on one 
from repetitive listening. Your thoughtful 
remembrance this holiday season may 
start some aspiring youngster on a musi- 
cal career, and a record will surely spread 
joy wherever it is. END 
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IF YOU STILL LUG grimy coal 
around to heat your house— 
you’re doing a dirty back-break- 
ing job that you don’t have to do! 


You can do this instead: 


The first fall morning that you say, 
“Br-r-r, it’s time for a fire’’, simply light 
a match and start your Duo-Therm Fuel 
Oil Space Heater. From then on—right 
straight through till spring, no matter 
how cold it gets—there’s nothing else to 
do but keep oil in the tank and turn a 
handy dial. 


Tend the Fire by Turning a Dial! 


Every minute of the day or night, com- 
plete control of the clean, safe, silent heat 
you get from Duo-Therm is right at your 
finger-tips. 


Turn the dial down—and Duo-Therm 


In Fuel Oil Heaters — It’s 


Duo-THERM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 


© Copyright 1945, Motor Wheel Corp: 


How to get RID of the WORK and DIRT 


of keeping warm in winter! 


loafs along, sending out just enough gen- 
tle heat to keep the chill off the house. 
Turn the dial up—and heat floods every 
nook and corner—fast! 


Only Duo-Therm has Power-Air! 


Power-Air— Duo-Therm’s patented 
blower—forces waste heat down from the 
ceiling, blankets floors with waves of 
warm-air comfort, makes used-to-be- 
chilly corners warm as toast. 


And that’s only part of what Power- 
Air does, for power-driven heat is the 
secret of lower cost as well as greater 
comfort! 


Saves up to 25% on Fuel Bills! 


Duo-Therm’s patented Power-Air saves 
up to 25% on fuel costs. And other Duo- 
Therm exclusives help save even more. 
Special Waste Stopper, for one. And 
Co-ordinated Controls. And patented 


one or both.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Dual-Chamber Burner that gets more 
heat from every drop of oil. 


Yes—Duo-Therm heats your home 
with amazing economy! And a Duo- 
Therm Fuel Oil Space Heater costs no 
more than a good coal stove! So how 
about it? Is there any excuse for slaving 
to keep warm now that Duo-Therm Fuel 
Oil Heaters are back in production again? 


Senp THE Coupon! Get the whole 
story of how to get rid of the work and 
dirt of keeping warm in winter! 


* * + 


WANT AUTOMATIC HOT WATER? 
© | Heat it with cheap fuel oil—in a 
‘| Duo-Therm Water Heater! Plenty 
of hot water for the average-size 
family—for less than 4c a day! 
Installed anywhere—no gas or 
electric connections needed! 





DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 

Dept. P-2, Lansing 3, Michigan 

I would like to know more about 1 Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Space 
Heaters: () Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters. (Check 
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‘Stil/ cleaning up: Way ne 
switch to Bon Ami! 

To speed up your cleaning, stick to the a es 

“hasn't scratched yet’ —Bon Ami! For scratt “< ole 

dirt and make you scrub to get it out. pict 4 sat 
of . every surf .e—bathtubs, sinks, po'® 2 ans, 

ee tia y.tpatet Keep them all shining (and save 


quick Bon Ami! 






glass and met 
your hands) with fine, 


p. s. Bon Ami comes in both Powder and Cake form. 





XE Bon Ami 


4 THE SPEEDY CLEANSER 
y ‘hasnt scratched yet! 


ABBER 
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The Baking Powder 
with the BALANCED Double Action 


Clabber Girl is today’s baking powder ... 














TING 

E AC R the natural choice for the modern recipe. Its 
a OU, s te balanced double action guarantees just the 

>" Guaranteed by enna 5) right action in the mixing bowl, plus that final 






Good Housekeeping rise to light and fluffy flavor in the oven. 


baking [0Wde7 


HULMAWN AND COMPANY TERRE. HAs FS iN D 














Practical and 


K-9148. Charming, square-necked 
princess frock for holiday festivities, 
and ever so many occasions later. 
Make it up in one of the luscious 
greens, reds, or browns in a light- 
weight wool. You can have either 
long or short sleeves. For junior-miss 
sizes, 9 to 17, 10 to 18. 


Le! 
4 








K-4920. Pretty and practical, a one- 
yard apron. Smart enough to wear 
for company, large enough to pro- 
tect your party frock. For sizes small 
(14 to 16), medium (18 to 20), large 
(40 to 42), and extra large (44 to 46). 





Patterns are 20 cents each. Order by 
number and size from Pattern Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines 
3, lowa. Orders filled promptly 
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Merrymakers 
[ From page 75 | 


pass the gifts along. When the music stops 
suddenly, each opens the gift he has in 
his hand. Wind up the evening by sing- 
ing Christmas songs. 


Christmas-Birthday Extra. Now, how 
about a surprise Christmas-birthday 
party for that unlucky person with a 
holiday-time birthday (so often forgotten 
in the excitement of Christmas)? When 
the honored guest arrives, have her light 
a large candle year-marked with India 
ink, starting with 1945 at the top and 
going down beyond her birth date. Tell 
her to keep an eye on the candle during 
the party and blow it-out when it has 
burned to the year of her birth. At that 
time she may open her presents. Have 
the gifts under a birthday tree—a small 
evergreen decorated with cranberries 
and popcorn strung on fine wire, shaped 
into the letters of ‘““Happy Birthday,” 
and as many candies as she has years. 

Serve white cake with fluffy, light- 
green frosting and red birthday candles. 
With the cake serve frozen eggnog topped 
with date-nut sauce, and coffee or hot 
fruit-tea cocktail. 


Ring-In-the-New Party. 
“The gang’s coming to my house 
To watch out the year; 
The party’ll be a washout 
If you aren’t here.” 

To this jingle, add the time and place 
to make your New Year’s Eve invitations. 
Decorate the house with as many cal- 
endars as you can find and signs bearing 
quotations about time—“‘ Now is the time 
for every good man to come to the aid of 
the party”; ““Time and tide wait for no 
man’’; “It is later than you think’’; ““He 
who hesitates is lost”; ‘““Time on my 
hands” . . . a book of quotations and 
popular songs will yield many more. 

Borrow all the alarm clocks in the 
neighborhood, set them to go off at mid- 
night, and hide them about the house. 
Take a tip from the radio and work up 
some funny quiz questions. If the guests 
answer their questions correctly, re- 
ward them with a small sack of Christmas 
tidbits; if they miss, they must “watch- 
out” for the consequences—ridiculous 
forfeits such as singing a newspaper 
clipping to the tune of Auld Lang Syne; 
singing Jingle Bells omitting every other 
word; or going outside to find an ear 
ol corn. 

Dressing Baby New Year is a new 
twist to an old pin-up stunt. Hang on the 
wall a picture of a baby with few if any 
clothes on, and have the guests dress it 
while blindfolded. Use paper baby 
clothes. A prize to the one getting the 
right dud in the right place. 

Hide 12 objects in the room, each 
representing a month, and give the 
guests 10 minutes to spot and list them 
with the corresponding months. Have 
pictures of a rose for June, heart for 
February, flag for July, and so forth. 

Serve chicken salad with jellied cran- 
berry wedges, hot buttered rolls, ginger- 
bread-apple squares with whipped 
cream, and a hot drink. 

For favors, fashion pipe-cleaner pup- 
pies, and attach to the collar of each a 
leaflet titled, ““The Year Is But a Pup— 
But Here’s What’s Coming Up.” Inside, 
a prediction for the year, and a tiny 1946 
calendar. END 
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How your CRANE dealer 


Cal SEIVE YOU... 
Ge 






@ In the town nearest to you, there is a man 
who can contribute much to your health and 
comfort—to your convenience and efficiency—your 
Crane Dealer. 


Why not ask him to come out to your farm and discuss the pos- 
sibilities of installing running water? Because of his 
wide experience and technical training, he can save 
you time and money. He can show you the most 
practical arrangement of plumbing equipment, 
piping and septic tank. He can plan a system suited 
to your particular needs and local conditions, a 
and he will be able to supply and install that system 

as soon as equipment is available. 





Of course, you will want a complete Crane 
system including a Crane pump, piping 
and beautiful Crane fixtures. 


Crane facilities and know-how—busy 

until the war’s end on vital war projects 
—are now being turned to the manufacture 
of the equipment you've been waiting for. 
See your Crane Dealer about a complete 


= <. ‘ —— 
+ 
a water system for your farm, 

















CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICE: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

PLUMBING + HEATING * PUMPS + VALVES « FITTINGS + PIPE 

NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
99 
















DON'T BUY ANY 
HOME FREEZER 
UNTIL YOU See 












16 CUBIC FOOT \ 
CAPACITY 





MEDIAL 
OCTO-PLANE 
FREEZING 







Scientifically engineered, designed and manufactured by a company with many years 
experience in specialized low-temperature refrigeration— the BISHOP FOOD FREEZER 
was proved in hundreds of pre-war installations. 

There is no waste space. Medial Octo-Plane Freezing divides the cabinet into 5 con- 
venient compartments — evenly distributing the sub-zero cold. Plastic insulation (over 
50% more efficient than cork), hermetically sealed construction, top-opening door with 


USE THIS Vcliahle COUPON 














IR. H. BISHOP COMPANY, Dept. S-1, 

1 103-107 N. SECOND AVENUE, 

I CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 

: Please tell me where | can see the 
f BISHOP FOOD FREEZER on display and 
§ send m- your booklet — ‘‘Facts on Freez- 
t ing Foods." 

: Laelia 
x NAME 

i ADDRESS 

t 


patented cushion seal and hinges that 
“float"’ it open, eliminate condensation 
—give greater economy of operation. 
No other home freezer has so many ex- 
clusive advantages. 

Write for Complete Details and 


Name of Your Bishop Dealer 


SAOP MODEL: 


\\s : 
. \ DSN PRICE: 
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CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 




















cut like a knife... 


A cracked lip—so cruel and painful! 
Caused when raw, bitter weather dries 
skin cells, leaves them “‘thirsty.”’ Your 
skin becomes sore—may crack and 
bleed. Soothing Mentholatum acts 
medicinally: (1) Gently stimulates the 


Vd Lh RACKETS 
SCHEMES 
WAR VETERANS and GOVERNMENT BONDHOLDERS! 
Now more than ever you are targets for unscrupu- 
lous Racketeers and Gyp-Artists! Be prepared to 
| thwart any crook by knowing his ways, habits and 
| devices before you lose any of your hard-earned 
} money! 
Simple, easily-understood 76-page 
Book, endorsed by Police Chiefs 
everywhere, is your guide! 
GET THIS BOOK for PROTECTION! 
Send Name and Address with $1 TODAY To: 
day Doane, 1248 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 48, Ill. 
1 Plea 


nelosed is $ se Send Me Your 











on your 





Racket Protection Book Postpaid 
GUARANTEE of SATISFACTION 


Name 














When winter winds 


CHAPPED LIPS 


SOOTHED QUICKLY! 








local blood supply to the “sore”’ area. 
(2) Helps revive “thirsty” cells so 
they can retain moisture they need. 
For chapped, raw skin, smooth on 
Mentholatum, the comforting medi- 
cated balm. Handy jars or tubes, 30¢. 
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With Thought 
to Giviné 





1689. Everything in the accessory 
line that a child would love—sus- 
penders, bonnet, mittens, bag. Give 
one or all for Christmas. Designed for 
small (4 to 6) and large (8 to 10) 
sizes. Felt cr hard-finish wool with 
stiffening are best to use. 15 cents. 


1695. An adorable housecoat makes 
a long-to-be-remembered gift, or an 
equally wonderful costume for your 
own Christmas morning. Any of the 
heavy, practical cottons or spun rayon 
would take to this in fine fashion. For 
sizes 10 to 18, 28 to 36. 25 cents. 
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1667. An apron can be just as pretty 
as you want it. A lot depends on the 
material you use. Chintz, sateen, feed 
bags, denim—any gay cotton mate- 
rial, plain or printed—would be hap- 
py choices. These perky dress pro- 
tectors are cut in one size. They’re 
cute, quick to run up, and they make 
such gay gifts! 15 cents. 








Patterns may be obtained by addressing 
the Pattern Department, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines 3, lowa. Prices are 
listed above. Please order by number 
and give size. 
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NEW MACA YEAST 
iS BACK FROM WAR: 


Faster, Better than Ever! Try this 
Failure-Proof Recipe for CINNAMON PUFFS 


* THE MIRACLE YEAST THAT CAME OUT OF THE WAR— 
makes yeast baking a snap! 


* Dissolves in seconds in water or milk— 
rises unbelievably fast! 
















* Works just like compressed yeast — yet 
keeps weeks without refrigeration! Saves 
trips to store! 


* Gives everything you bake that heavenly 
home made flavor and more golden crust! 
No other way of baking can equal it! 


* The same new, improved Maca that 
baked the bread, rolls, cakes and pies our 
Fighting Forces raved about! Now it’s back 
for good—for your oven! Ask your grocer 
for it today! 
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For That Heavenly 
Home Made Flavor 


MACA 
2uich Rising 


YEAST 


STILL ONLY 





Now brought to You by KRAFT 
101 
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DOUBLE-DUTY NOSE DROPS 
NOW HELPING MILLIONS! 


When a head cold strikes—get after 
the misery right away. Put a little 
Va-tro-nol in each nostril. It is spe- 
cialized medication that works right 
where trouble is! 
Quickly Relieves sscczy- snifty, 
: stuffy distress 
of head colds. Makes breathing easier. 
many colds from 
Helps Prevent developing if used 
at the first warning sniffle or sneeze. 
Keep this Double-Duty Nose Drops 
always handy—ready to use instantly 
when needed. You may save yourself 


much misery. Fol- 
VICKS low directions in 
the package. 














“l wouldn't be without CHAP STICK,” 
says this locomotive fireman. Leave it to 
a railroad man—he knows all kinds of 
weather . . . CHAP STICK is the specially 
medicated, specially soothing lip balm 
for sore, cracked, chapped lips. Price 25¢ 

2 T 
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"Keeps 
Lips Fit” 








Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, 
SJrhy Rose and White—75c Value! 


Giant 5-in. blooms, Dahlia-flower- 







Sed. Stur ft. plants ,easytogrow. 
All five lie-Pkts., 1 of each color, 
Y postpaid for 10c! Send dime today. 
Write for Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
ee 8 ee 2S SORE Ee 
W.ATLEE BURPEE Co. 7 

j Philadelphia 32,Pa., 
(or) Clinton, lowa , 


589 BurpeeBidg. 


} Send 5 Pkts. Giant Zinnia Seeds 
(No. 7688). Enclosed is 10c. 


P.O. & State ........ 


[| Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 

















THE 

FARM 
WOMAN 
SPEAKS * 


Ir IS natural that various groups of 
people should prefer one type of recrea- 
tion to another. We were interested in 
knowing what entertainment our farm 
women approved for the young people 
in their communities. 

The figures below tell the story plainly. 
Picnics and club meetings (including 
4-H, FFA, and church groups) take an 
easy lead in the approved class, and 
swimming comes in seven points lower 
for third place. Billiards and, pool are 
something these women would rather 


Her Views on Fun 


not have their own farm children play. 
As interesting as the numerical results 
themselves are the opinions these people 
volunteered regarding their belief or 
disbelief in certain types of recreation. 


“Supervision is a ‘must’ as far as I’m 
concerned,”’ said one farm woman. “‘I 
approve of any recreation if it is chap- 
eroned by an older person.” A second 
woman volunteered: “‘I don’t believe our 
young people should spend all their time 
in taverns—we should have more super- 


Do you approve or disapprove of the following types 


of recreation for young people in your community? 
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Dancing 


WHS... cc cevescwccces eee 
DON’T KNOW .......... 


Pe ee ee Geececes 


- - B3.2% 
-. 12.5 
-- 4.3 


Picnies 
EC tnsiés 6 Gos whine e's +++. 98.0% 
is ds kel'S nih eree ak © o> « oan 1.3 





Swimming 
Jeeves sovee coats ot ---90.4% 
Snewcnececuoupeete nt ee 5.3 


w— DONT KNOW............. 4.3 





Card Playing 


WHS... cccaccce erry Teeter 73.3% 

MD wes cave ccccccambocsyocs 17.5 
| DON’T KNOW ............. 9.2 
| 
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*An opinion survey conducted 
impartially thru a nationally 


known research organization 


vised places for them.” Other women 
asserted, “I think all these recreations 
are fine, but all should have a little super- 
vision at least. I don’t object to pool, 
either, if played in a home recreation 
room, but most pool halls are no places 
for young people.” 


“What's geod or bad depends on cn- 
vironment,” was the consensus of another 
group of farm women. Their verbatim 
responses are somewhat varied but none 
the less meaningful. “I say I don’t know 
if I favor some types of recreation, be- 
cause under some conditions they would 
be right—such as in a home. But in most 
cases of public participation, I think the 
rougher elements are there, so it’ isn’t 
good for young people to be thrown 
among them.” *‘I approve of any 
recreation. I think it’s the setting that 
matters. Pool is all right, but not where 
gangs gather in public pool rooms.” 
“Dancing is all right if it is in a decent 
place—not a tavern. Same with bowling. 
Card playing itself is all right, but it 
leads to gambling. Four-H is very good 
but we don’t have one.” . . . “Anything 
done in the right spirit, I think, is all 
right.” ... “One thing wrong with our 
community—there’s no place except 
taverns for our young people.” .. . “I 
certainly approve of swimming and meet- 
ings, but would have to know with whom 
and where my children were doing these 
and other things.” 


Gambling is out according to the ma- 
jority of the women interviewed, and 
most of them are concerned about its 
developing from card games. Say most, 
‘Cards are fine if drinking and gambling 
are left out.” . . . ““Unless gambling is in- 
volved, I don’t think any amusement is 
wrong.” 


Four-H Clubs and similar character- 
building organizations are what many 
farm women want for the young people 
in their communities. One woman stated, 
““We would like to start a 4-H Club in 
our community.” A second woman 
chimed in with “Organized meetings and 
recreation are wonderful things. Four-H 
is especially alive and _ progressive.” 
Others said: “‘Four-H is a good thing. I 
like the way they sew and do things to 
learn housekeeping.” . . . ““Four-H is one 
of the best organizations in force, a boon 
to young farm boys and girls.” 


Other opinions offered were: ‘Bow!|- 
ing is good for older people. Card playing 
can become a bad, expensive habit.” . . . 
**T think if parents wouldn’t do these silly 
things, children wouldn’t do them. I 
want my children to stay at home for 
their recreation. There are too many 
temptations outside.” .. . “‘I won’t allow 
my children to swim in a public pool.” 
...**Think it isn’t nice for young folks to 
go swimming.” .. . ““‘We have enough 
ways to amuse ourselves and not enough 
time to do it.” . . . “I am old-fashioned. 
I allow these things in my family, but 
still disapprove.” “A good sport 


doesn’t hurt anyone.” END 
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PERK UP YER LIVING ROOM 


with “ScoTcn” TAPE 


Ye’ll never notice that spot where 
the wallpaper’s loose .. . after 


ye patch it with “Scotch” Cellulose 


Tape... the brand that’s crystal- 
clear and sticks tight. 



















SHADY DEAL 
Frayed shades get a new lease on 
life when ye mend ’em with 

sturdy “Scotch” Tape. It sticks 

firm . . . prevents more ripping. 





WANDERIN’ WIRES 


Lamp cords look neater if ye'll 


“Scotch”? Tape ’em to the base- 


board. “‘Scotch’”’ Tape leaves no 
ugly holes in yer woodwork. 














BAGPIPER’S BULLETIN 
When yer sheet music parts company, 
“‘Scotch”’ Tape will put it in close 
harmony before ye can say 

Jock McRobinson. (Ye can even 
mend yer bagpipe with it!) 











BACK AGAIN! 


the trade-mark “SCOTCH” 


favorite store may have 





And all dressed up in 
Spenser. Always look for 


design...your DOUBLE assurance of quality! Your 
it now — 25¢ complete. 





SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 





COTCH ““- TAPE 


BRAND 


“SCOTCH” is the trade-mark for the more than 100 varieties of adhesive tapes 


Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Saint Paul 6, Minn. 
Nemes THE 3A) COMPANY Gu” 


Also makers of "3M" Brand abrasives, adhesives, and a wide variety of other products for home and industry 
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2 Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 








Qa  ==E 





building. This 


traffic, stops eve 

















ies JUMP OFF the nearest high 


stops cough, stops 
srything! 


























COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they're sometimes scarce. 
But they're worth asking for—so keep trying! 





2— sump ON that cough with 
soothing Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops . . . since 1847 America’s fa- 
vorite relief for coughs due to colds, 


Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 





















re 


STIFF JOINTS and BRUISES 


Muscular Aches and Pains * Sprains «+ Strains 


What you NEED iz 
AN’S LINIMENT 





















Amazing New 
Flowers, Vegetables 
In natural color, see new 

Burpee’s 


best Flowers, Vegetables. 
70th Anniversary Issue— 
Seed Cat- 
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Burpee’s 
SEED 

















Petunias, A|l- America winner; 
Giant Ruffled (Tetra) Snap- 


greater yield, superb quality, , 
disease-resistant plants. All 


r3 alogs will , 3 
be scarce 
this year. 
W. Atlee ed & postcard 
' site | Phila. 32, Pa. 
j 590 Burpee Bide... Clinton, lowa SGM] Tobay 


§ C) Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
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INDIAN 


WORLD'S BEST FIRE FIGHTER 


<7 a SE eee . “f 
fp —— 


FIRE 
PUMP 


Will protect your home and farm buildings from 
or this fire; ideal for forest, grass and grain field fires. Only 
clear water used. Great for spraying whitewash, dis- 
infectants, and any garden spraying. 5-gallon tank 


1 carries easily on back. Shoots 30 to 50 ft. pressure 
H stream or nozzle adjusts for spray. Built strong, will 

"AT ae hae eee last for years. Inexpensive. . . Send for free catalog. 
| 606 MAIN S 





D. B. SMITH & CO. 


iT. 
UTICA 2, N.Y. 





Where Playfellows 


Meet Every Month 


He to. Playfellows! 

This Christmas will probably be the 
happiest one that many of us have had 
for several years. Many of you have writ- 
ten that your brothers are already home, 
or that they will be home in time for the 
holidays. But even if they can’t be home, 
we are happy knowing that they are safe 
this Christmas. 

Last year, John Thomas of St. Mary, 
Ohio, sent this little verse. I’d like to pass 
it along to you: as my Christmas wish. 
(Thank you, John.) 

“IT hope this Christmas brings you joy, 

Brings you nothing sad— 

And may it be the very best 

That you have ever had!” 

Are you a member of the Playfellows 
Club? If you aren’t, and would like to 
be, just send me your name and address, 
and you will receive one of our red, 
white, and blue membership pins. The 
dues are only a friendly letter to me each 
month. And remember, you will receive 
a $1 prize if the fun-maker you send in 
is printed. 


Ruck Eline 


Christmas Is Coming 


Sister is knitting something 
(I think it's meant for me); 
Mother bustles all about 
As busy as can be 
Making spicy fruitcake, 
And shopping every day— 
Wrapping odd-shaped packages, 
Then hiding them away! 


Dad and Mother whisper 
Whenever | am near, 
And tho I listen very hard, 
| just can't seem to hear. 
Brother looks mysterious, 
His pockets bulging out— 
And Grandma puts her work away 
Whenever I'm about. 
All these signs are saying 
That Happy CHRISTMAS DAY, 
With all its joys and gladness, 
Can't be far away. 


—La Rue Wrage, Gladbrook, Iowa. 


S..°: 2% 


The King Commands: Select one play- 
er to be KING. Others then form a cir- 
cle around the KING. The KING may 
say, for example, “‘I command (name of 
a player) to change places with (name of 
another player) while I count to 10.” 
(This may be any number, but should 
be reasonable; no one could change 
places if the KING should count to only 
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two or three.) If the player accomplishes 
the command, he may become the 
KING. If not, the same KING may give 
another command, which might be, “I 
command (name of a player) to crawl 
on his hands and knees around the circle 
while I count to 50.” The KING may 
give any reasonable command, but he 
must count a reasonable length of time 
to give the player a fair chance of be- 
coming KING. 

—Betty Elaine Waagedahl, Viking, Minnesota 


x * * 


Whiz Quiz: The answers to these ques- 
tions must be the abbreviations of states. 
Do you know them? 1. Which state is the 
cleanest? 2. Is most religious? 3. Never 
forgets itself? 4. Saved Noah and his fam- 
ily? 5. Is a physician? 6. Seems to be in 
poor health? 7. Is a parent? 8. Is a num- 
ber? 


Answers: ‘uudT, “8 “ed */ “TI 9 

PIN 'S MV “b ON “€ “SSRI “Z “USE *T 

—Teresa Ann Schieffer, R. 1, B. 11, Perry, Oklahoma 
x * * 


The Butcher Bey’s Leve 


I never SAUSAGE eyes as thine; 

And if you'll BUTCHER hand in mine, 
And LIVER round me every day, 

We'll seek some HAMlet far away, 
We'll MEAT life's frown with life's caress, 
And CLEAVER road to happiness. 


—Janice Glatfelter, York, Pennsylvania. 


x kk 


Teacher: “Attention, Arithmetic Class! 
We.continue today with fractions. Tom- 
my, could you tell me what I would have 
if I took a potato, cut it into eight parts, 
then cut each part in half?” 

Tommy: “Potato salad.” 


—Norbert Schreier, R. 1, B. 59, Cashton, Wisconsin. 


x * * 


Werd Seramble: You’!! notice thai the 
last word in each line of the following is 
scrambled. Can you unscramble the 
words? Take the first letter of the un- 
scrambled words and it will spell some- 
thing that we all like. One dollar in War 
Savings Stamps for each of the three 
neatest, correct answers. 

Sometimes I’m found in a telsca, 

Sometimes [’m found in a uth. 

If I hold my arms up girth 

For colored ornaments they are liead. 

Tho I’m not a telresh 

I stand above bright new syot. 

Children laugh and play about em. 

Around me Peace and Joy bidea 

Tho you may think my visit hotrs. 


I come each year at a certain miet, 
Upon this you may yerl. 

Each year [ll bring meechnattnn 
To this tired old reath. 


x *k *& 


The Winners! One dollar in War Sav- 
ings Stamps is on its way to each of the 
following for sending in the neatest, cor- 
rect answers to our August Add-A-Letter 
Contest: Dorothy Powell, R. 5, Xenia, 
Ohio; Mildred Stalberger, R. 3, B. 66, 
Belgrade, Minnesota; Helen L. Sanner, 
Davenport, Nebraska. Congratulations! 





Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before December 25 to Ruth Elaine, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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KROMEX “‘Kasserole’’—out of the 
oven, onto your table, with 
more delicious dishes, fast! 

Heavy-gauge aluminum permits 
quick, almost “‘waterless,” 
top-stove cooking to retain 

food flavors. About $3.50* 










KROMEX Kakover** keeps cakes 
fresh longer. Only the KROMEX 
cover fits into a grooved 

plate to “lock” the freshness in. 
Gleaming aluminum cover. 
Smartly patterned glass 

serving plate. About $2.50* 


*Slightly higher west 
of the Rockies 
**Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 









KROMEX Bun Warmer 

makes piping hot rolls easy to 
have, easy to serve. Perfect, too, 
for crisping crackers, nuts, cereals, 
Spun-finished aluminum 

with bakelite handles, wire 


basket. About $3.00* 


Kromex 


ENDURINGLY BEAUTIFUL 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


WHEREVER HOUSEWARES AND GIFTS ARE SOLD 
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* In the rations of your rene, - 
4 o.° et e*e* * | W 
e nnd ane oul rew Su 
livestock and poultry o°, eqs 
s ee 1S 
se eee or 
* . ; 
se By Jean Wainscott 
# ees 
ee eees co 
} [ e = 
” o,0.0 Is vou ' 
ee" e S YOUR club drawing names for uy 
b 4 LA Christmas-gift exchange again this year? - 
| . a, Pas y rf 
iS wise insurance on It’s practically a tradition and every - 
« o,°,°, year there’s the same old problem of ri 
what to buy. Something useful, not flimsy, sa 
and within the range of 10 to 25 cents. of 
. 2 It’s that last little item that narrows your e 
Iodine is essential to the health of livestock and Geldof choice. : 
P feild P P , @ Every woman likes kitchen gadgets. SiC 
poultry. In goiter areas its inclusion in the rations is Ga nai 8 coe ‘alien od te Bas = d m. 
most important. In other areas it is a wise insur- easier, but they sometimes make it differ e 
ent. Here is a list of suggestions: egg sepa- Of 
ance measure. rator, tea ball, berry huller, French-fried , 
potato cutter, pastry blender, pie crimper, ' 
‘ : . : cooky cutters, large two-pronged fork, pr 
Iodine is such an important factor in the health of noodle cutter, orange peeler, apple corer, A’ 
. P niainitens small vegetable graters and scrapers. be 
all farm animals that most manufacturers include it as e If none of those ideas seems quite the he 
an ciie P 7 thing, here are others, still in the kitchen 
iodide in their formula feeds. The feed you buy prob- line. Custard cups of standard baking w 
% - EDIE ’ a; akehia Zi 
ably contains Iodine... but it pays to make sure. glassware usually sell for about a nickel th 
apiece. They’re nice for individual meat 
loaves and puddings, as well as custards. te 
Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc. pr _ cook for ne he te find “ 
221 North La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. * 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. ee er Cee, ere Sa he 
cups and spoons come in handy, too. 
' ‘ ee ¢ From gay, printed feed sacks one can 
®, 2 Tincture of Sodinn spatones ereenaiat e*e e make luncheon cloths and napkins and th 
ewe*s —asafe and reliable germicide.Keep §0,0,8 aprons for almost nothing. Are you tr! 
@ @ @ it handy in the house and in the barn. o,°,* handy with knitting and crocheting he 
Z e «6 e 6 needles? Then why not turn your talent gi 
to making hot-pot holders, hot-dish pads, _ 
de 


coasters, and jackets for glasses. Do you 
save cheese-spread glasses? A set of four 
or six makes a grand, inexpensive gift. ~ 
@ Perhaps you’d rather give something 
more personal. Buy some good sachet; 
then make small individual sachets out of 
scraps of silk for dainty gifts. Most house- 
wives like to keep several bottles of hand 
lotion or cream around the house, in the 
bedroom, the kitchen, and the bath. 
Give small bottles of well-known brands. 
It usually isn’t advisable to give any 
other sort of cosmetics as a gift, unless 
you know exactly the kind a person likes. ‘T 
@ Ivy and cactus plants in gaily-painted 
pots are attractive gifts, and lasting ones. 


TO PAAKE YOUR BARS PORE EFFICIENT For the person who enjoys reading, give F 





di 


pocket editions of good books. Clever 





Farmers everywhere are now getting ready to ee Ledroom wastebaskets can be made from ’ 
answer our nation’s call for increased food produc- ' ; | Hl sry stiff corr yg engage Use ae cl 
: aie an . : arge pieces for sides and one smaller | 
ae n> tame pare pene Be =~ a ee piece for the bottom. Paint the cardboard - 
will help you increase pro 20n WIR 1685 DSIp or cover it with wallpaper or oilcloth. > 
at lower cost. Punch holes down the sides of each piece. : 


Lace the pieces together with grosgrain 
ribbon, heavy colored string, or bias tape 
to form a cylinder. Then lace the bot- 
tom in, too. The outside of the basket 
can be covered with colored comic strips, 
movie stars, stamps cut from envelopes, 
or pictures cut from magazines. 

© Does the person whose name you drew 
havea hobby? Maybe you could buy 
something inexpensive to help her with 
it. Don’t let the 10- or 25-cent limit 
stump you when gift buying. Besides the 
stores, you have your scrap bag and your 
brain on which to rely. Put them to work, 
and you’re bound to come up with some- 
thing useful, not flimsy, and inexpensive. 
Best of luck and Merry Christmas! END 


Soon your post-war “Dream Barn” can become a 
reality. Deliveries will be back to pre-war status as 
more materials become available. 


Investigate STARLINE'S Latest Outstanding Features in... 


STALLS © STANCHIONS ¢ RUST SHIELDS © WATER BOWLS °@ 
LITTER CARRIERS © HAY CARRIERS © WINDOWS e¢ BULL PENS 
@ CALF PENS © DOOR HANGERS ¢ VENTILATORS © FEED TRUCKS 


Everything for the Farm Barn 
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Books 
¢ [ From page 87 | 


Catherine Drinker Bowen. Reading this 
intimate story about the scholarly Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, former Justice of the 


Supreme Court, and his vigorous family, > 
is an enlightening experience, one you 
probably won’t want to miss. 


Should we include a book about the 
courageous and sometimes unbelievable 
sacrifices made by our soldiers during 


for the past years? If so, the list could include 
ear? several selections. | recommend for con- 
very sideration both The Raft, by Robert 


1 of Trumbull, a miraculous day-by-day ac- 

nsy count of three men adrift on the ocean; 
>’ . 

nts. and Brave Men, one of the finest accounts 


our of the late Ernie Pyle. 
As we enter this new era of reconver- 


ets sion, it seems fitting to study one of the 
] d . . * 
many books dealing with plans for world 


= ce 




















any 
=i peace. Prefaces to Peace, a symposium co- 
-pa- operatively published, includes The At- a f 
ried lantic Charter, the late Wendell Willkie’s VC C7] f i ' f q C 
per, One World, and several other thought- a4 ? 
ork, provoking plans for world organization. 
rer, As its own introduction declares, ‘‘this Por 

book is a first step in education for the ‘To FIGARO METHOD is simple & 
the fj hoped-for peace.’ ; ...and the zest of its pure spices 
hen For guidance in continued purchases, h f h 
‘ing watch for book reviews in current maga- -.. the SWEETNESS of sugars... the tangy 
“kel zines. January issues often offer lists of taste of -its pure, refined and condensed SAYS 
= hae pare argu gets iy be an wood smoke...all add up to the mouth- I don’t hold with walkin’ 
rds. year. In « g ne s, however, ; : . ee ng am “er 
ind don’t forget old, best-loved ones. We all watering flavor in FIGARO cured by ras og-tor to be gettin’ to 
ing need continued associations with our meats. ers. no foolin’ <a 6 

heritage from the past. smokehouse with me is the long 
can Finally, for knowing more about books, For almost half a century the products way 'n the wrong way to be 
and | their history, and what they can con- bearing this famous name have been handlin’ meat. 
you tribute to home happiness, ask your norms b f > tabi reprohy 
ing home-demonstration -leader. about pro- ringing etter meat to tarmers tables Ten percent of what I start 
ont grams, publications, or pamphlets pre- Pa avoiding smokehouse shrinkage AS with is layin’ in the grease on 
ds pared for parents by your state extension insuring a safer cure the floor when I'm done .. .'n I 
ime department. END g . ain’t holdin’ with that. 
our ; The heatless Figaro way is 
rift. THE FIGARO COMPANY, INC. the right way... jest tastin’ 
ing DALLAS, TEXAS tells chat. 
1et; 
ro For the Crochet 
1se- 
ind ‘ 
the Be 
th sinner 
ds. ' 
iny Doilies are ideal 14 
less 


ed Ture always will be many uses for 


doilies, so what more practical begin- 


















we ning piece to start the amateur crocheter 
per on her way? They make lovely gifts when 
coe done in very fine thread—place mats, * FIRST By pumping FIGARO QUICK-CURE along the bone, 
our Gressing-talte aims, table centers. In- danger of “‘bone-taint'’ disappears. Meat is cured deep inside 
ler cluded with crochet directions is a de- ‘ - ‘ J b heepi 
rd scription of the stitches for the 1214- and with a rich sweetness... tenderized ... given better keeping 
th. 18-inch doilies. For Design N 7151 send -qualities. (This step—S5 minutes.) 
ne. 15 cents to Successful Farming, 2212 
ninn Meredith Building, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
pe * SECOND By working FIGARO 
ot- “OLD SMOKY" SUGAR-CURE into the 
ket outside, the curing operation is perfected. 
a Its rich spices and sugars blended with 

salt and pure FIGARO CONDENSED 
ee! SMOKE make the cure certain and flavor 
u 
th delicious. (This step—10 minutes.) 
nit a 
2 Aas : * THIRD Then the magic touch! Brush on FIGARO 
rk, egiinst ~ CONDENSED SMOKE. In 5 minutes, a 30-day smoke- 
ast is —- = ill house job is all over. And the difference that this makes 
“9 —— in quality and flavor! (This step—5 minutes.) 
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1-Culling 





no impurities. 


makes strong egg shells. 
is less expensive than substitutes. 


profits you make. 


There are some hens that even Pilot Brand 
can’t help. They are just not good layers and 
are a constant loss to you in feed and care. 

Cull them out and sell them for the market. 
Keep Pilot Brand Oyster Shell before the rest % 
of your flock, and, by authoritative test, each iy 
hen should produce for you thirty or more ~ 
extra eggs per year! Pilot Brand gives them 

the extra calcium carbonate they need for ("1 [ 
eggshell material. It is over 99% pure calcium ~*~ +" 
carbonate, with a trace of iodine — no waste; 


It is not grit, but a mineral that helps to 
build strong bones, meaty, healthy fowls, and 


Because of all this, Pilot Brand Oyster Shell 


In fact, no expense at all because of the extra 


[wo Profitable Things 
for All Poultry Raisers 


2-Pilot Brand 
















membranes. Children like its pleasant taste. Give your 
chilé the relief Dr. Drake’s has brought to millions. 


(DR. DRAKE'S Glessco 
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helps build 


RESISTANCE TO COLDS 


Enjoy the feeling of energetic well- 
being! Take good-tasting Scott’s 
Emulsion right away if you feel 
tired, rundown, unable to throw off 
worrisome colds—because your diet 
lacks natural A&D Vitamins and 
energy-building, natural oils! 
Scott’s helps build energy, stamina, 
resistance. It’s economical—great! 
Buy at your druggist’s today! 


SCOTTS EMULSION 


YEAR-ROUND TONIC 











mixed. Send 10c for 35e-Pkt. Seeds. 
Burpee Seed Catalog FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
S88 Burpee Bidg. o 588 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadeiphia32,Pa. °"" Clinton, lowa 




















HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pic- 


aunt [| 
a 

-FIisHING tures, invaluable informa- 
_—~ _—sf— tion about guns, fishing 


a= tackle, game law changes, 
‘ best places to fish and 
hunt—countless ideas that 
will add more fun to your 
va days afield, 

Special Trial Offer 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 

Fishing for six months. 
HUNTING & FISHING 
GAZINE 


ig-, Boston Massachusetts 
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CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 


75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $1. 
red—send cas! check, 
a ey Money-back 
arantee. ao tk early—NOW. 
Porter, 14 N. Main, Sapulpa, Okla. 


Upset Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating 
gas, sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually pre- 
scribe the fastest acting medicines known for symptomatic 
relief—medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxa- 
tive. Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your 
money back on return of bottle to us. 25c at all druggists. 











Needlecrait 


N7436. “Best bib and tucker,” a charm- 


ing filet crocheted apron for hostesses. If 


you crochet at all you can make this 
easily by following the directions and 
chart that are included. Inexpensive in 
string or crochet cotton. Best of all, it 
takes to soap and water tubbings. 15 cents. 





€89777. A mischievous puppy scampers 
over every towel, but how lovable he is! 
Plain-colored feed, flour, and sugar bags 
couldn’t be put to better use. 10 cents. 





N7256. There isn’t any doubt that you’ll 
keep your feet warm as toast on chilly 
evenings in booties that are quilted. 
Make them as soft as you like and as dar- 
ing in color combination as you choose. 
Included with pattern are directions for 
making them in small, medium, and 
large sizes. 15 cents. Order designs by 
number from Successful Farming, 3512 
Meredith Building, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 
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Your Poinsettia 


Will Bloom Again 


Here’s how you can keep your 
Christmas plant for next season 


Lasting beauty in poinsettia 

plants is best assured by getting 

new plants grown from cuttings each 

season. These new plants really have 

made the splendid reputation possessed 

by poinsettias as Christmas decorations. 

Nevertheless, there may be a sentimental 

interest in carrying over at least some of 
the gift plants. So, here’s how: 

After the leaves have begun to dry in 


January, or February, simply cut off half 


the growth of the plant. Carry the pots 
down cellar, where they may be placed in 
subdued light and a reduced tempera- 
ture. Supply water to the soil in these pots 
only often enough to prevent shriveling 
of the poinsettia wood. The frequency of 
watering depends in considerable measure 
upon the dryness of your basement. In 
basements fairly humid, the interval be- 
tween waterings may, indeed, be several 
weeks, while in other, drier basements, 
watering may be necessary as often as 
once every two weeks. It is pretty safe to 
assume that if you have to water more 
frequently than this, your basement is 
either too dry or too warm for satisfac- 
tory results with the carry-over. 


afk. The plants should be kept in the 
basement until about the first 
week in June. At that time, cut off all 
stems to a height of two to three inches 
and repot, either singly in pots, or three 
or four plants to a large, flat pot or pan. 
Place these pots out of doors, in a par- 
tially-shaded area. Usually, results are 
satisfactory where pots can be plunged 
into a partially-shaded border. Then, 
after growth starts, water regularly. Once 
each month, add fertilizer to the water. 
To 1 quart of water, add 1 teaspoonful of 
a fertilizer carrying 4 percent nitrogen, 
12 percent phosphoric acid, and 4 per- 
cent potash. Application rate is 4% cup 
of the solution for a 6-inch pot. It should 
be unnecessary to supply the fertilizer 
more than once each month, but for the 
rest of the period, water the plants to 


maintain consistent growth. 
* Early in September, bring your 
potted plants indoors. Place 
them in a sunny window, where the night 
temperature will never drop below 60 
degrees. These plants should also be pro- 
tected against extremely high night 
temperatures, and 70 to 75 degrees thru 
the day will serve best. By all means, 
avoid sharp changes of temperature. 

Make it a particular point to main- 
tain relatively high humidity in the at- 
mosphere, and protect your plants 
against drafts. Usual causes of failure are 
three: drafts, lack of humidity in the 
atmosphere, irregular watering. 

Simply see that your plantsdon’t suffer 
from these usual causes of failure, and 
there is a good chance your poinsettias 
may brighten a second Christmas.—L. 
S. Goode. 
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GOES ON LIKE MAGIC 


brush or Kem-Tone 
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has been—it is now 20% greater! 
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g as Kem-Tone’s hiding 
















DRIES IN 





ooms ready 
5 s Sier painting! 










medi ately 


ONE Hi 


for use im 









or solvent 





NO “PAINTY” ODOR 


during or after painting. No turpentine 


thinners needed! 

















CLEANS 


with ordinar 
cleaners! 





One gallon ($2.98) 
does an average room. 


WALLS AND CEILINGS! 


oe Kem-Tone Roller-Koater 


a 


Rolls Kem-Tone right over 89° 
your walls—easily, smoothly! ea 


Kem-Tone Trims 


Smart, new wall border trims. 
Gummed and ready-to-apply. 


15!, 





Ask your Kem-Tone Dealer for a FREE Demonstration 


EASILY 


y wall or wallpaper 


GAL. 
PASTE FORM 


You add % 
gallon water, 


which brings 
C actual cost- 
C per-gallon 

















peeeesd 





+ 
downto$1.98! 
*Slightly higher in 
. Morky Mt. area 
Nw 
U ot] us : 
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King Features Syndicate. Al 


i c apetlinens 
A WISE MOTHER BUYS 


To Relieve Coughs From Chest Colds! 
Wise mothers will certainly want 
Musterole for their children—the same 
great rub always used on the Quintu- 
plets at the first sign of a cold. 

Just rub Musterole on throat, chest 
and back. It instantly begins to relieve 
coughing, sore throat, aching muscles 
of colds. It actually breaks up painful 
local congestion. Makes breathing 


easier. Great for grown-ups, too! 
In 8 strengths. 








Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Etc., Required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and March 3, 1933. 

Of Successful Farming, published monthly at Des 
Moines, Iowa, for October 1, 1945. 

State of lowa 
: 


County of Polk 

‘fore me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Glen D. Boy- 
lan, who, having been. duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Vice-President of the 
Suecessful Farming (Meredith Publishing Co.) and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537; 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor; managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher: Meredith Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
Editor: Kirk Fox, Des Moines, Towa. 

Managing Editor: Hugh Curtis, Des Moines, Iowa. 
President, Fred Bohen, Des Moines, Lowa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individuz} owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Trust of E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Lowa. 
Edna E. Meredith, Des Moines, Lowa. 
Mildred M. Bohen, Des Moines, Iowa 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.); None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

Meredith Publishing Company, 
Glen D. Boylan, 
Vice-President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of September, 1945 
Irene A. Anderson, 
Notary Public in and for Polk County, lowa. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1948.) 





OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 








You Can Have Your 
Sweets and Eat "Em. Too 
[ From page 77 | 

HOLIDAY WREATHS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 7-0z. packages 5 cups wheat flakes 


semi-sweet cereal 
chocolate Red candy 
decorations 


Melt chocolate in a double boiler; stir 
in wheat flakes, mixing until cereal is 
well coated. Drop spoonfuls of the mix- 
ture on waxed paper, and with two forks 
shape into wreaths. Decorate with 
clusters of tiny red candies to represent 
holly berries. Keep these in a cool place. 
They are rich and crunchy. Makes 
about 20. 


CRISP MOLASSES COOKIES 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup molasses 2 tablespoons milk 
VY cup shortening 1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons ginger 21/ cups enriched 
11% teaspoons soda _= flour 

Heat molasses to boiling. Add the 
shortening, ginger, and salt; cool to luke- 
warm; add milk. Sift four; measure, and 
sift with soda. Gradually add dry ingre- 
dient to cooled molasses mixture, stir. 
Chill dough thoroly. Roll out lightly and 
quite thin on a floured board. Cut with 
a cooky cutter, and bake on greased pans 
in a moderate oven (350°) 10 to 12 min- 
utes. Makes 744 dozen delightfully crisp 
cookies. 


MARSHMALLOW CREME 
—Mrs. J. O., lowa 


Tested in the Successtul Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup white corn 2 tablespoons cold 
sirup water 
1 egg white, beaten 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon plain extract 
gelatin 


Bring sirup to a boil and cook to the 
firm ball stage. Pour slowly over egg 
white. Soak gelatin in enough cold water 
to dissolve it; then add to hot mixture. 
Add vanilla. Beat until light. This keeps 
indefinitely and is nice to have on hand 
to use as a topping for gingerbread or 
cake, steamed pudding, gelatin desserts, 
ice cream. The children love it! Makes 


1 pint. 


CHRISTMAS BREAD 
—Mrs. Rh. E. B., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


VY cup chopped 
dried prunes 
Ye cup chopped 
VY teaspoon sugar dried apricots 
Ye cup lukewarm 1 cup seedless 
water raisins 
1 cup milk, scalded 14 cup chopped 
1/4 cup sugar candied cherries 
6 cups flour V% cup chopped 
114 teaspoons salt candied lemon or 
2 eggs, beaten orange peel 
Ve cup melted Ye cup finely 
shortening chopped black 
walnut meats 
Add yeast and the 4 teaspoon sugar 
to the lukewarm water; let stand 10 
minutes. Cool the scalded milk to luke- 
warm; combine with the yeast mixture 
and the 14 cup sugar. Add 1% cups flour 
and beat vigorously until bubbles appear. 
Add the salt, eggs, and melted shortening. 
Then carefully fold in the prepared and 
floured fruit. Stir in enough of the re- 
maining flour to make a rather stiff 


1 cake fresh or 
1 package fast 
granular yeast 








dough. Place dough on a floured board, 
sprinkle with flour, and allow it to rest 
for 10 minutes. Knead lightly until the 
flour is absorbed. Place in a greased 
bowl, cover with a damp cloth, and keep 
in a warm place until doubled in bulk. 
Punch down the dough and let it rise for 
another 45 minutes. Shape into 3 loaves; 
place in greased pans (5”x9’”). When the 
dough is risen to the level of the pans, 
bake in a moderate oven (350°) 45 min- 
utes to 1 hour. Frost the cooled loaves 
with confectioners’ sugar icing and 
sprinkle with colored sugar or chopped 
nuts. When this bread gets a little dry, 
its wonderful to serve toasted and 
buttered. Makes 3 loaves. 


FULL @’FLAVOR SIRUP SNAPS 
—Mr. B. M.. lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup lard or other 2 tablespoons boil- 


shortening ing water 
VY cup sugar 3 cups enriched 
1 cup dark corn flour 

sirup VY cup black 


1 teaspoon soda walnut meats 

Cream shortening and sugar thoroly; 
add sirup and hot water and mix well. 
Sift flour; measure and sift with soda. 
Add with nut meats to creamed mixture, 
stirring to mix. Pinch off small bits of 
dough and rell into balls about the size 
of a walnut. Place on greased cooky 
sheets, flatten with a glass or fork, and 
bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) 
15 minutes. Makes 544 dozen crisp, 
flavorful cookies. 


CHOCOLATE DROPS 
—Mrs. A. K., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Yq cup shortening 2 squares unsweet- 
VY cup sugar ened chocolate, 
VY cup honey melted 
2 eggs, well beaten 2 cups enriched flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 1 teaspoon soda 

extract Vo teaspoon salt 

Yo cup milk 

Cream shortening and sugar thoroly. 
Add honey, eggs, and vanilla. Beat well. 
add chocolate; mix. Sift flour; measure, 
and sift with soda and salt. Alternating 
with milk, add to creamed mixture. Mix. 
Drop batter from a teaspoon onto greased 
cooky sheets and bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375°) 12 to 15 minutes. Makes 
3 dozen tasty cookies. Addition of 4% cup 
chopped nut meats to the batter along 
with the flour makes the drops even 
better. These pack and keep well for 
mailing. END 
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SHORT TIME VIEW 





Sw INE growers of America, are we 
at the threshold of a new era in hog 
production? We are facing a year of 
high feed prices and _ high-priced 
labor, building materials, and fencing. 
We also hear a great deal about the 
“postwar” hog (see opposite page) 
and the type of an animal that will 
meet the demand of the consumer. 
It is important that all of these angles 
be considered in our plans for 1946, 

We know from the experiences of 
the past year that the corn and hog 
ratio (or the margin of profit) will be 
narrow, and the only profit to :be 
obtained will be thru an efficient pro- 
gram. In looking back over the price 
structure of the past three years and 
also the prices for 1946, we now find 
feed costs, labor, and materials higher 
than we experienced when the ceiling 
was established on hogs in 1943. On 
the other hand, we also have a lower 
ceiling on sows and stags than we had 
at that time. 

In 1942 the price structure was set 
up to bring about a large increase in 
production for war needs. Since that 
time, the ceiling on corn has been 
raised three times! 


Wirx a ceiling on live hogs as solid 
as the Rock of Gibraltar, it is on the 
support price that the producer should 
plan his year’s production. The pres- 
ent floor at $13, Chicago basis, which 
is in effect until October 1, 1946, or 
the recently announced price struc- 
ture that follows, will not leave a mar- 
gin of profit that will encourage any 
increase in production, 

Figures compiled by Professor C. 
C. Culbertson, in charge of animal 
production at lowa State College, 
show that, if you market six pigs per 
litter weighing 250 pounds at 172 days, 
you can produce pork for $11.67 per 
hundredweight. This includes the cost 
of feed and care of the breeding stock. 

It is recognized that the fastest- 
growing pig is the most’ economical, 
and these figures are based on the 
most efficient pork production. In 
Iowa, we select 25 Master Pork Pro- 
ducers whose records are based on the 
number of pigs produced per litter, 
and also the daily average gain. Their 
records show more than six pigs per 
litter raised, but not one of these men 
has produced hogs that weigh 250 
pounds at 172 days. However, several 
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Photograph by J. W. McManigal 


By R. L. Pemberton 


What's Ahead 





Field Secretary, lowa Swine Producers’ Association 


Costs in 1946 will be high, profits low. Don't be 
stampeded into glutting market if you want top price * 


of them have come close to this record. 

I am trying to point out that this 
record is far above that of the average 
producer. Professor Culbertson’s fig- 
ures are for efficient production under 
ideal conditions. At the present time 
under farm conditions, the average 
swine grower in Iowa cannot produce 
pork for less than $12 per hundred- 
weight. This is conservative. 


We BELIEVE that the Iowa hog 
raiser can produce pork as economical- 
ly as any Cornbelt grower, since feed is 
available on a large percentage of 
Iowa farms. Now under these con- 
ditions, with good luck, no disease 
losses, and with the present support 
price (which means approximately 
$12.50 at the farm in Iowa), the mar- 
gin on a litter of six pigs would be 
$7.50, or on 10 litters the producer 
would total $75 net. No doubt, these 
figures will be questioned, but they 
are based on the total cost of produc- 
tion with good equipment and also 







under better-than-average conditions. 

With hogs selling at the ceiling, 
which perhaps the larger part of this 
crop will do, the efficient producer has 
a fair profit. But with the present feed 
prices or the guarantee of 90 percent 
of parity for corn and hogs by the 
Steagall Amendment, the average swine 
grower cannot expect to operate at a 
profit. 

During the past 35. years, figures 
show that it takes a ratio of 13 to 1 to 
increase production. With hogs selling 
at ceiling at the present time, the av- 
erage producer of the Cornbelt does 
not have better than a 12% to 1 ratio, 
and we certainly cannot expect hogs to 
remain at the ceiling indefinitely. 


Tue present price structure with 
other complications is the cause of the 
hog shortage, and makes pork con- 
spicuous only for its absence in the 
meat counters of America. However, 
the swine grower is still able to show a 
small profit under | Zurn to page 116 
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By Francis Kutish 





lowa State College 


Lard faces strenuous competition and surpluses in 


years ahead. Means we must shift to leaner hog type 


probably seems a long 
way off as you read this. So do the 
lands of the South Pacific. They are— 
in miles. But in some other ways they 
are mighty close to us here in the 
Cornbelt. 

We realized how close those lands 
were to our Midwest hog pastures back 
in 1932 and again in 1939 and 1940 
when lard was a nickel a pound. And, 
now that the war is over, many people 
think that these lands soon will be 
close enough again to help determine 
what kind of a hog we will be raising 
in the postwar era. 

When such men as H. H. Kildee, 
dean of agriculture at lowa State Col- 
lege, and Dr. Karl Brandt, interna- 
tionally known authority on agricul- 
tural economics, agree that we will 
have to produce and sell hogs carrying 
a greater proportion of lean meat in 
the postwar era because the market 
for lard will diminish—well then, it’s 
time for hog producers to sit up and 
take very particular notice! 
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In normal times, people of the 
United States did not consume nearly 
all the lard produced by the heavy 
hogs raised. This meant that we had 
to export our lard in competition with 
other fats and oils on the world mar- 
ket. And when the world market for 
fats and oils was poor, our lard market 
was poor. Such was the case in 1932, 
and again in 1939 and 1940. 


Larp is a semi-perishable product. 
This means that all that is produced 
must be moved into consumption or 
exported within a relatively short time. 

World customers for our excess pro- 
duction of lard have always been the 
peoples of Europe and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Cuba. Two things determined 
the amount of lard they bought from 
us. One was the amount of money or 
purchasing power they had. The other 
was the price they had to pay for lard, 
compared with other fats and oils 
available on the world market. 

Here is where the lands of the South 








Pacific and of the Far East came in. 
Their copra, coconut, and babassu 
plantations, as well as their soybean 
fields, provided the bulk of the fats 
and oils on the world market. 

During the war, fats and oils of all 
kinds — lard, vegetable shortening, 
margarine, cooking fats, salad dress- 
ing, and even soap—were exceedingly 
scarce. The reason: When the Jap- 
anese captured the South Pacific, they 
cut off one of the world’s greatest sur- 
plus-producing areas of fats and oils. 


Tue United States, which had been 
on a prewar fat-import basis (because 
we imported oils for making soap), 
was forced to become the chief source 
of supply for the United Nations. 

How the farmers of this nation rose 
to meet the situation is well known. 
Production of soybeans, peanuts, flax- 
seed, and lard was stepped up sharply. 
Total United States output of fats and 
oils in 1944 was more than 25 percent 
greater than in 1940. 

Meanwhile, enormous quantities of 
lard were used for Lend-Lease and 
military purposes. Exports of lard 
shot up from 201 million pounds in 
1940 to 886 million pounds in 1944. 
Lard, which wholesaled for about five 
cents a pound in 1940, was pushing 
the ceiling of 13.8 cents per pound in 
the summer of 1945. 

But now that the war’s over, what 
will happen? The answer is evident, 
according to Doctor Brandt,fats and oils 
expert and a member of the Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University. 

He says, “I anticipate a resumption 
of imports into this cour’ ,y of coconut 
oil and copra exclusively for soap man- 
ufacture, but on a scale of 1 to 2 billion 
pounds; an increase in fish-oil pro- 
duction; a maintenance or slight de- 
cline in soybean, peanut, and linseed 
oil; and great difficulties for exports of 
lard. 

“The fats and oils experts in the 
meat-packing industry agree with me 
that too much lard will be the chief 
headache for the hog industry and the 
packers. Even assuming that lard 
should be improved in quality, it will 
benefit the Cornbelt to produce a 
leaner hog, if and when the glutted 
situation that I anticipate arises in the 
fats markets. This situation may arise 
in 1947 or 1948. 


“In any case, it | Turn to page 119 
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AS ADVANCED AS RADAR... 


BETTER LIVING | 








A one-minute demonstration 
of the 


FERGUSON 
SYSTEM 





AEE HO mee 





QUICK, EASY WHEEL SPACING. Makes possible a row crop tractor ! 
and a four-wheel tractor in one. Spacings made without special equipment, 
and without altering steering—an exclusive Ferguson System advantage. y 

















One o MANY adeatilaigas . . 
THE FERGUSON SYSTEM 


automatically protects implements when striking an obstacle 
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TRACTOR AUTOMATICALLY CHANGES WEIGHT. With the AUTOMATIC DEPTH CONTROL IN UNEVEN GROUND. Constant 


Ferguson System, the implement is carried. When working, its weight, depth contnvl is maintained automatically by the Ferguson System. 
the weight of the soil on it, plus the suck of the implement, automati- 


cally: put on end. the off wactien 0s nended. Whether the ground is even or uneven, it is worked to the same depth. 


THE FERGUSON SYSTEM 


Turned the tractor 


into a Farming Machine 


There is an interesting story for every farmer in the picture 
at the left. First, notice that a boy is breaking sod. That, as 
you know, is usually a job for a man. 

But, more interesting still, the plow has caught on a rock— 
and nothing is happening except that the landside tractor 
wheel is spinning. 

All the boy will have to do now is back up a little, raise 
his plow with a touch of his finger, move forward, lower the 
plow, and keep on going. No damage done, no time lost 
rehitching. 

Only with the Ferguson System can you work a field filled 
with obstructions without ever “losing” the implement. This is 
but one of countless benefits that the Ferguson System, with 
self-propelled and automatically controlled implements, 
brings you. In pictures 1, 2 and 3 you see three other ad- 
vantages illustrated. 

All of these, and many more, we would like to show you 
right on your own farm. Ten minutes behind the wheel will 
convince you that it is much easier to use hydraulic power 
than muscle power. In a very short while you can prove for 
yourself that the Ferguson System gets more work done, 


and more kinds of work done . . . doing it all better and more oid Jraclor 
ST 


TIME AND STRENGTH FOR BETTER LIVING. The Ferguson System 
saves time that you can put to profitable use. It also leaves you with 
extra time and strength to enjoy many happy hours with your family. 


economically, too. 

Then you will agree that the Ferguson System has turned 
the tractor into a Farming Machine. ..a machine to reduce 
your farming time, tu cut your costs, and thereby to increase 
your profits. 

With it, too, you can take the drudgery out of farming, 
conserve your health and have strength and time to spend 
with your family. In a word, you can have... Better Living. 


Ask your friendly Ferguson 


Dealer for a demonstration on your farm. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THTs the kind of milking you want 
for your herd—the kind that gets the 
best results... . pays highest profits and 
saves the most time. There is only one 
“magnetic” milker—the De Laval 

netic Speedway—that assures abso 
uniform milking at all times. You must 
have uniform milking action for best, 
fastest milking. Ask your De Laval 
Dealer for the facts today. 






















DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS 


eee first in 1878 and 
still first today in skim- 
ming performance, long 
service, high quality 
cream production and 
lowest cost per year of 
use. A size and style 
for every need and 
purse—hand or motor 
drives and high of 
low stands. 


Brown Swiss 


DE LAVAL—MILKER OF CHAMPIONS 


Another De Laval Milked Cham: totes ', 

Royal’s Patience of Lee’s Hill New 
Vernon, J Id world’s records as 4 
senior 2-year-old and senior 3-year-old. As 
a 5-year-old produced 21,676 Ibs. milk, 933 
Ibs. fat in 365 days—fourth highest in class 


for Brown Swiss 


DE LAVAL 
STERLING MILKER 


- provides De Laval qual. 
ity ig" milking at lower cost. 
le, rugged 
able. Sterling oe ens has 
only two moving parts. 
Wonderful milking ‘orm: 
ance obtains top results. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YOR 


BROADWA 





SAN FRANCISCO 





TRAPPERS 
& RANCHERS 


THIS SEASON WE WANT 
25,000 MINKS 
50,000 RATS 
Ship Your Mink Skins and 
Rats to us. We are Chicago’s 
Largest Exclusive Retail Mink 
Coat Manufacturers (est. 1908) 
and sell direct to actual con- 
sumers, so can pay much more 
for your skins. Try us with large 
or small shipment and be con- 
vinced. Checks mailed imme- 






diately and your Mink Skins or Rats held sepa- 
rate until you receive and approve of our check. 


MILLER FUR CO., 166~—Z. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ll. 
ABM NT TT 























GET RID OF RATS 


MICE, NOXIOUS ANIMALS 


Used sucessfully for generations the 
world over. Gets rid of rats, mice, 
noxious animals. Easy; economical; 
kills where others fail. 


E. S, Wells, Chemist 


RovUGH on a 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
At drug stores 

































f OPPORTUNITY 


FOR MAN WITH CAR 


i] Supply farmers daily necessities for 
pret | home and farm. Farmers have money— 
need everything—buy big orders and 
you have golden op — to quickly 
establish big pay MeNess Business that 
can last a lifetime. Be. your own 
—no whistles—no pty Md comes 
in eve McNess Deal- 
er Boo! ot s how to operate 
STORE ON WHEELS. 
Write for it at once. See how 
easy it is to have big year 
around income. No obligation—no charge. 

THE McNESS CO., 162 Adams St., FREEPORT, ILL. 























Fox and Coyote 
Trappers 


Can You Catch Them? 


Fie BUNCH SYSTEM 
different from other 
s. ~ and takes ~~ 

sly fox and coyote 
treated trap does the érick. Works on bare ground and 
deep snow. Write for free illustrated circular. 

F. Q. BUNCH, Welch, Minn., Box G. 














AWARDS and HONORS for FARMERS! 


$37,500, with individual awards up to $3,000, 
will be ive to farmers writing about mainte- 
nance farm equipment! Besides 262 cash 
awards, 30 winners will be honored with college 
scholarships in their names! Get full details from 


Dept. SF, The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 








Cleveland 1 . Ohio 















Porker—Short View 
[ From page 112 } 


these conditions by a cut in production to 
where all hogs sell on the ceiling. 

The swine industry has another stake 
in this picture. There is a possibility pork 
might be replaced in these counters by 
other meats, grains, and vegetables. This 
has been advocated by some planners. 

Looking ahead to the winter months 
in regard to prices and marketing con- 
ditions, it appears that the marketing 
can be controlled by the producer if an 
orderly marketing system is maintained. 
By this, I mean that we do not have so 
many hogs to market but that the run 
can be handled if the producer will ship 
only when there is a demand. Don’t be 
stampeded into marketing by a run of 
hogs and a break in the price. All of the 
pork slaughtered this winter will be 
needed. With orderly marketing, ceiling 
prices can be maintained thruout the 
heavy marketing season. This is very im- 
portant, because it can easily determine 
whether or not a profit is made on your 
1945 swine program. 

The price of livestock will undoubtedly 
break before grain prices, and, for that 
reason, an» expanded pork production 
program for next year could be disastrous 
unless a better corn-and-hog ratio is 
made possible. This cannot be obtained 
with the present support and ceiling 
prices for 1946 production. 


For this reason, every producer should 
study carefully the possibilities for his 
1946 livestock production goals, and 
govern his numbers within keeping of an 
economical and efficient program. Mil- 
lions of bushels of the 1945 corn crop 
will be of poor quality. In many terri- 
tories, very little corn will be of good 
enough quality to carry into the summer 
months. This poor corn has a low feeding 
value, and supplies shrink rapidly under 
these conditions. Corn will be scarce, and 
probably will be selling at the ceiling in 
practically all of the Cornbelt. 

The hog raiser is now in the midst of 
his planning for next spring’s pig crop. 
First comes the selection of the gilts or 
sows which he expects to keep in his herd. 
Gilts should be selected from large litters 
and, also, should be the largest, fastest- 
growing gilts in the herd. Many times, 
the mistake is made of selling the larger 
gilts and retaining the smaller ones for 
brood sows. This certainly cuts the pro- 
duction efficiency of the herd. 

Next is the selection of a boar. This 
animal should be as near the approved 
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“Ma, Rover's been out chasin’ rab- 
bits in that cocklebur patch again!” 
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“Well, then, Johnny's bicycle didn't do 
anything bad. Can the bicycle come out?” 











type and kind of individual as possible. 

Lastly, the hog raiser should decide on 
how many sows to retain for spring far- 
row, in keeping with a sound and eco- 
nomical pork-production program. This 
decision should be based on the avail- 
ability and cost of help, housing facilities, 
how much clean pasture he’ll have in 
the spring, and the amount and cost of 
feed, 

It also brings up the question of wheth- 
er a farmer would be better off breeding 
fewer sows and picking up some feeder 
pigs later. The price of feeder pigs has 
been too high for most hog raisers during 
the summer and early fall, when hogs 
were scarce and market runs light. On a 
“down market,” feeder pigs usually can 
be picked up to an advantage, but pros- 
pects for the next few months do not look 
too favorable for finding any bargains. 
So, this is another factor that should be 
taken into consideration by the fellow 
who is trying to decide how many sows 
to breed for next spring’s farrow. 

In summarizing these statements, I 
have not painted a rosy picture for the 
swine grower. Orderly marketing must 
prevail if top prices are to be obtained 
this fall and winter. For 1946, all costs 
will be high, with only a small margin 
of profit for the producer who carries on 
a sound and economical pork-production 
program. It is a dollar-and-cents busi- 
ness, and as I have stated before, it will 
take careful study and efficiency to keep 
pork production on the right side of the 
ledger. END 
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BUILD BIG RUGGED CALVES 
THE LOW COST WAY 
WITH FUL-O-PEP / 


Rich Vitamin Benefits in Ful-O-Pep \ » 


Promote Fast Growth, Big Frames, 
Sound Bones and Rugged Health 


DAIRYMEN EVERYWHERE are turning 
from whole milk feeding to vitamin- 
rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter to help 
them raise sturdy, productive heifers. 
They find that Ful-O-Pep raised calves 
are big and rugged, they’re deep- 
chested and trim in the middle, the 
hide is soft and pliable and the hair is 
smooth and silky. And calves raised 
the Ful-O-Pep Way usually have little 
or no trouble from scours and diges- 
tive upsets. 

FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER is fortified 
with special vitamin-rich sources to pro- 
vide abundant amounts of Vitamin A, 
Vitamin D and the B complex Vita- 
mins. Recent experimental work at 
one of our leading universities proves 
again that calf scours and pneumonia 
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—two of the greatest 
causes of calf losses, 
may often be due to lack of these im- 
portant vitamins in the ration. 


$O DO AS THOUSANDS of successful 
dairymen are doing—raise your calves 
on Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter, the modern- 
ized vitamin-rich feed for calves that 
combats losses and promotes rugged 
health. 


THE FUL-O-PEP PLAN is economical too, 
because Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter saves 
up to 75% of the whole milk once used 
in feeding calves. For complete details 
of this improved way of raising good 
calves, see your Ful-O-Pep dealertoday. 
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raising . 
ao teedin ary cows, milkers, bulls | 
and heifers. Tells how to prevent many 
dairy troubles. Write for your copy. Ns i 
THE CARR OATS COMPANY 
Dept. 1, Chicago o Illinois I 


Please rush f stpaid 
of the 24- powky TF Pul-O-Pep bo book on dairy profits. 
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“Darwin, did you take those walnuts 
out of the basement before we left?" 
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Willys presENTS A FOUR-FUNCTION VEHICLE 


The Universal yeep 


The Universal “Jeep” grew up 
through field tests on farms and 
experiment stations. We used it to 
plow, harrow, seed, cultivate and 
harvest. We hauled and towed 
with it, on highways and across 
pastures. A power take-off was 
added. We kept the basic features 
of the military “Jeep” — Willys 
“Jeep” Engine, plus 4-wheel drive 
—and added features to make the 
“Jeep” a practical, economical farm 
vehicle. The “Jeep” does almost 
any farm job. You won't use it 
occasionally or seasonally. You'll 
work your “Jeep” around the 
clock, around the year. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo 
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“JEEP” POWER TAKE-OFF —With power | 
take-off at the rear, the “Jeep” furnishes up 
to 30 h. p. to run a buzz saw, silo filler, 
corn sheller, etc. It pulls and powers balers, 
mowers, crop dusters and other equipment. 












USED AS A TRUCK, the Universal “Jeep” carries an USED AS A TRACTOR, the “Jeep” with four wheels 


800-lb. load. With 4-wheel drive, the “Jeep” goes places pulling, works speedily and efficiently. It has been tested 
ordinary trucks cannot go. Low body with tail gate and proved in the operation of plows, harrows, seeders, 


makes the “Jeep” easy to load and unload. manure spreaders, ensilage harvesters, etc. 
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“aa ee Zé . ~_ er r*. at - Seteg — 
USED AS A TOW-TRUCK, the “Jeep” will haul trailers sis USED AS A RUNABOUT, the “Jeep” takes you to town 
on or off the road. It pulls a 5,500 Ib. trailer pay-lead at or across the pasture. You can depend on your “Jeep” 
good speed on the highway, with reserve for grades. through mud, snow and sand. Road speeds up to 60, 


TO PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD ‘JEEP’ MEANS WILLYS 
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What's Ahead for the Porker?—Long View 


[ From page 113 | 


would be desirable for us to have some 
way we could shift and change the pro- 
portion of meat and fat in our total hog 
output, depending upon market condi- 
tions.” 


Dean KILDEE, one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on animal husband- 
ry, agrees with Doctor Brandt that hog 
producers will face a shrinking market for 
lard in the next few years. He points out 
that the recent heavy exports of lard have 
been based on wartime conditions. We 
cannot expect them to last, he stresses. 

“When lard, a product that we eat, 
sells for considerably less per pound than 
the price of the live hog—as it now looks 
as tho it will in the postwar era—that 
spells trouble for the hog producer,” 
warns Dean Kildee. 

W. H. Yungclas, farmer and president 
of the lowa Swine Producers Association, 
says, “‘A little pencil figuring will show 
any hog raiser how important this post- 
war lard market is to his business. 

*‘About 15 percent of the live weight 
of the average market hog is lard. This 
means that a 1-cent-per-pound change 
in the price of lard will affect the price 
of live hogs by 15 cents or more, per 100 
pounds. With a fourth of the agricultural 
income of the Cornbelt resulting from 
the sale of hogs, you can see it is an im- 
portant item.” 

One way for us to start is by producing 
a type of hog that will give a quality 
carcass with a minimum amount of lard. 
For the last few years, hogs have been 
yielding about 32 pounds of lard per 
head, 

In the past 50 years, hog type has 
swung from one extreme to another. 
We have bred hogs that ran all the way 
from the rangy, long-legged, lanky hog 
to the small, chuffy type. Both farmers 
and breeders of purebreds have recently 
taken renewed interest in the production 
of a hog that will fill the needs and de- 
mands of the people who eat our pork 
products. 

Many of our carcass demonstrations 
have given producers a chance to see 
firsthand why certain types of hogs are 
more desirable than others for giving 
the consumer the kind of product he 
desires. Type conferences have become 
annual events in the programs of many 
purebred record associations. 


Recentiy we have developed the 
Minnesota No. 1 hog, a blend between 
the Tamworth and the Danish Landrace. 
This hog was developed by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to encourage a new 
type of hog, between lard and bacon 
form. Some hog producers, who have 
crossed Minnesota No. 1 boars with gilts 
from regular American breeds, are en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of this 
new hog. 

Even more recently, another new 
Minnesota hog has been developed. It is 
called the Minnesota No. 2, and comes 
from blending Yorkshires and Poland 
Chinas. When marketed, the Minne- 
sota No. 2 pig is reported to have less fat 
than our usual type of hog. 

Another comparatively recent devel- 
opment in heg breeding has been the 
attempt by state agricultural experiment 
stations to follow the same road paved in 
breeding hybrid corn. The Iowa State 
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College Experiment Station, for example, 
has been _omage | purebred Poland 
China hogs since 1930. The Oklahoma 
Experiment Station has been doing simi- 
lar work for even a longer time with pure- 
bred Duroc Jerseys. Several other Corn- 
belt state colleges are also participating 
in this experimental hog breeding. 


Ti IESE inbred hogs are being constant- 
ly culled for several characteristics. 
Among those desired are vigor, size of 
litter, rate of growth, and carcasses with 
plump hams, long sides, and a large 
amount of lean. 

Mr. Yungelas points out that altho 
this question of tomorrow’s hog type has 
many angles, something must be done. 
“In the last few years we have heard a lot 
about inbreds, crossbreds, and hybrids. 
We have had some type shows that 
haven’t been on the right track. We have 
had some shortsighted opposition from 
some purebred folks to practically any 
of this experimental work. The net re- 
sult has been to leave most hog producers 
highly confused about which way they 
should go,” he says. ““Then, too, many 
of our packer buying practices have of- 
fered practically no incentive for a better 
type of hog. The result is that you have 
the producer ‘on the ropes.’ Yet we have 
to move soon.” 

E. F. Ferrin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Minnesota Swine Producers Association 
and professor of animal husbandry at the 
University of Minnesota, believes that 
the way to move is toward a “middle-of- 
the-road” type. He believes if we keep 
the type of our standard American breeds 
of hogs “‘in the middle of the road,” and 
steer clear of the extremes, these hogs 
should be able to hold their place. 


He WARNS, however, that the present 
trend in hog type among some breeders 
seems to be toward a more lardy form. 
Ferrin is convinced this is a mistake. 

Dean Kildee says, ““T'o meet the pref- 
erences of the consumers, the ideal type 
should have a maximum of lean in pro- 
portion to fat and not more than 1% 
inches of fat over back, loins, and hams. 
The hams should be plump and firm, 
and the sides of good length and of uni- 
form thickness and firmness, 

“Breeders, market-hog producers, and 
packers share the responsibility of im- 
proving the type, weight, and carcass 
value of the market hogs produced. At 
the present time, hogs are bought too 
much on the basis of the high-carcass 
hogs carrying part of the load for the 
inferior-carcass hogs. No systematic pro- 
gram of improvement in type can be 
made effective until hog producers are 
given a price preference for hogs of su- 
perior carcass value. This can be done by: 

1. Establishing and recognizing, by 
price differentials, a logical and uniform 
system of grading live hogs, or 

2. By paying for hogs on a basis of 
actual carcass yield and quality—that is, 
by ‘rail grading.’ ” 

Lyle Sutton, an Iowa hog feeder, em- 
phasizes, ““You can’t wait till the need 
for a leaner type hog is here before you 
start doing something about it. It takes 
time to change the type and texture of a 
hog.” 

He continues, “‘But to bring about this 
change you have to make it profitable 





Save Calves From 


SES 


at little cost! 


Calves are now being saved from white 
scours and infectious diarrhea simply and 
inexpensively with Penovoxil* Capsules 
Squibb. 

Penovoxil comes in easy-to-give capsule 
form. If infection is present, use two cap- 
sules three times daily for two to five days. 
To protect new-born calves from white 
scours, give three capsules orally—one every 
eight hours. 


Penovoxil costs so ‘littke—bottle of twenty- 
five capsules, $1.75; bottle of 100, $6.50. 
Ask your druggist. If he isn’t stocked, send 
check or money order for prepaid direct 
shipment. Include your druggist’s name. 


Novoxil* Ointment is effective for the treat- 
ment of injured teats, cuts, abrasions, ulcers 
and sores. Also helps eliminate hoof-rot and 
ringworm among livestock. Novoxil does its 
work by penetrating to the seat of the 
trouble, and at the same time maintains 
antiseptic action. Inexpensive. Get a tube or 
jar from your druggist today. 


FREE BOOKLETS for farmers! 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dept. SF-12 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send the following free booklets: 
(0 Saving Calves from White Scours 
[] Treating Local Infections in Livestock 
C) Curing Mastitis 
Name_ 
Address_ iodine 
EE SE 


Name of Druggist- Sell 
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See for yourself. Check quality, price 
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State kind and Cm mad of seed desired. Don't delay. Save 
most by writing today. 


Gladiolus FREE 


To New Customers—a grand surprise for you. 
30 lovely gladiolus bulbs, tree with farm seed 
orders. Assorted gorgeous colors, first. quality, 
blooming size. Get our Big Free Early Bar- 
gain Bulletin and learn about this fine gift. Don't forget to specity FREE 
SAMPLES of Field Seeds you want. Write 
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(Above) Mr. Heath's ‘‘asbestos”’ dairy barn has (Below) Easy-to-clean walls and ceiling of Asbes- 
Johns- Manville Asbestos Shingles on the roof and tos Flexboard. Made of Asbestos and cement, 
sidewalls and J-M Rock Wool Insulation. Will Flexboard never needs paint or whitewash. Fire- 
be fire-safe, healthful, easy-to-keep up. proof, rotproof. Comes in large sheets 4 x 8’. 
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“MY ‘ASBESTOS’ BARN IS 
MY BEST INVESTMENT” 
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H one of the longest-lasting and most econom- 
writes W. H. Heath of Glenmont, 276 oF ene one eee 


(tia? 
N. Y. “It’s fire-safe, warm, and sor computte FACTS about the use of Asbes- 
eas mai in.?? tos building materials on the farm, get the 
y fo intain. profitable 64-page “Farm Idea Book.” Tells 


ll about i lati tilation, etc. Send 10¢ 
“‘My 4-year-old barn holds 80 head of to cover postage and haridling! 


cattle,” says Mr. Heath. “I not only feel 

safe from fire, but upkeep is down to the Mail Coupon Today! 
minimum. I am well pleased because it’s 
so clean and sanitary. And in winter, it Johns-Manville, Department SF-12 
keeps an even temperature that means 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. ¥ 
good milk production. I enclose 10¢ for ‘“‘Farm Idea Book.” 
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for the producer. After all, we farmers 
are at it for the profit. As long as the 
lardy hog brings only a dollar (or 8 
percent) less than a lean, meaty hog, I 
will continue to feed the fat, chuffy type. 
One thing that will bring the change 
faster is for the packers to pay a premium 
for the leaner type hogs. But it is impor- 
tant to know about where to turn for the 
right leaner type. I would not get them 
like a squirrel—all lean.” 

Delbert J. Wiese, another Iowa hog 
producer, likewise warns against turning 
to the very rangy or extremely lean type 
of hog in the next few years. He says that 
his experience with hogs tends to show 
that this type, in the long run, will pro- 
duce a larger quantity of lard than will 
the medium or intermediate type hog. 


As ALLEN NASH, manager of the hog 
buying department of Wilson and Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, says, we 
must not get away from the basic fact 
that it requires finish to produce firm, 
quality pork that will have consumer 
appeal. He points out that the inter- 
mediate or “‘middle of the road” hog 
will do this—yielding a minimum amount 
of lard on reaching market finish and, 
further, yielding a high percentage of the 
more valuable cuts. 

These sentiments are echoed by Lew 
P. Reeve, manager of the hog-buying 
department of George A. Hormel & 
Company, Austin, Minnesota. 


Some of the purebred hog breeders 
seem to be thinking along similar lines. 
R. L. Pemberton, a member of the type 
committee of the Hampshire Registry 
and my fellow author on this short-time, 
long-time view, fears that American hog 
producers will swing too far toward the 
short-legged, heavy-larded type of hog 
so popular at the turn of the last century. 
At a recent hog-type conference held by 
the Hampshire Registry at Stanley, Kan- 
sas, Mr. Pemberton urged that the pure- 
bred breeder work toward this “middle 
of the road” type. 

L. A. Weaver, head of the animal 
husbandry department at the University 
of Missouri and also a member of the 
Hampshire Registry type committee, 
agreed with Mr. Pemberton’s conclu- 
sions. 

E. P. Welborn, Poland China breeder 
of Cynthiana, Indiana, believes that a 
more simple answer to the lard question 
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“| hate to interrupt this marvelous stream 
of advice, dear, but something's burning 
on your kitchen stove!" 
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“That oughta hold 'em!" 





is to breed more intermediate type hogs 
marketed at from 180 to 225 pounds, 
depending upon season and trade condi- 
tions, rather than a smaller number fed up 
to 400 pounds. But on top of this, we also 
need better lard plus continued educa- 
tion as to lard nutritional values, he states. 

The pork industry can’t tackle too 
soon this job of getting ready to meet the 
prospective lard headache and produce 
the type of hog that will meet the postwar 
consumer demands. To do this, we need 
to have more of these type conferences, 
swine-producers’ field days, carcass cut- 
out demonstrations, and similar activities. 
These meetings should unify our think- 
ing on the best swine type for the con- 
sumer market for hog products. Of course, 
we also must continue our efforts toward 
further improvement in the quality of 
lard and in merchandising methods. 

And finally, it is evident that we need 
a system of grading and buying that will 
permit wider price ranges, and give more 
encouragement to the producer of mar- 
ket hogs with superior cut-out values. 
This is really the joint responsibility of 
packers and hog producers. It will re- 
quire close cooperation. END 





Good Wormer 
for Lambs 


Wauen Dr. F. O. Lundberg of Wausa, 
Nebraska, was asked by a local farmer 
about the advisability of treating certain 
feeding lambs, he suggested a test, which 
later was made. 

There were 240 lambs weighing an 
average of 57 pounds in the lot, and they 
were divided evenly into two bunches. 
One lot of 120 lambs was drenched with 
a phenothiazine product by Doctor Lund- 
berg. Then during the 111-day feeding 
period, a mixture of 1 part of phenothia- 
zine to 9 parts of salt was kept before the 
lambs at all times. The other lot of 120 
lambs was untreated. 

When the two lots of fat lambs were 
sold, the treated lambs averaged 97 
pounds each, while the untreated ones 
weighed an average of 82 pounds. This 
gain of 15 pounds per lamb certainly in- 
dicates the value of treating when para- 
sites are present.—H. B., Lowa. 
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From where I sit... 4y Joe Marsh 





Our Town Has 
Heroes, Too 


Over at Thistle Ridge they’re 
always boasting about their 
local heroes — veterans of the 
Revolutionary War, philanthro- 
pists and congressmen, and an 
artist with pictures in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 


Well, we’ve got our local 
heroes, too... 


There was old Doc Turner, 
who fought for years against 
the intolerance and bigotry that 
kept children from being vacci- 
nated in our county. 


And Deacon Follensby, who 
fought for free pews in the 
churches; Jess Hackney, who 


campaigned for teaching honest 
history in the public schools; 
Wedd Towers, who fought the 
encroachment of Prohibition in 
our county and persuaded folks 
they wanted tolerance and mod- 
eration in place of a return to 
lawlessness. 


True, you won’t find any mon- 
uments to any of these folks. 
But from where I sit, they’re 
heroes in a cause that’s pretty 
sacred in our town: the cause of 
freedom, tolerance, and human 


dignity. 
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Pigs’ Mamma Needs 


Attention, Too 
[ From page 33 | 


pounds live weight. A first-litter sow that 
is growing rapidly needs about 154 
pounds grain per day for each 100 pounds 
live weight. 

We must remember, however, that a 
brood sow has a far more important job 
than just maintaining her own body. She 
is developing a litter that we hope will be 
large enough and strong enough to sur- 
vive and grow rapidly. On a dry-matter 
basis, a little pig at birth is composed 
almost entirely of lean meat and bone, 
and it takes protein to make lean meat 
and minerals to make bone. 

It is quite evident that the brood-sow 
ration must contain rather high levels of 
protein and minerals if the sow is going 
to farrow large, husky pigs. A rule of 
thumb that has proved satisfactory is to 
feed the equivalent of 4% pound of a 
40-percent protein supplement per sow 
per day and feed a good mineral mixture 
free choice, or mix it with the protein 
supplement in the proportion of 1 pound 
of minerals for each 10 pounds of protein. 

Vitamins are just as essential in the diet 
of a brood sow as they are in human 
beings. Luckily, we need not worry about 
most of them as long as we are feeding 
home-grown grain—in fact we do not 
need to worry about any of them when 
sows are on good legume pasture, but we 
do not have pasture during the winter, 
and as a result we very olten run into 
Vitamin A and D deficiencies. Yellow 
corn is a good source of Vitamin A; the 
only reports of trouble that I have heard 
come from areas of corn shurtage. 


r 

. 1E lack of Vitamin D, often called the 
“sunshine” vitamin, gives the most trouble 
during the cloudy weather of late winter. 
There are many symptoms of this de- 
ficiency but the most common is called 
Posterior Paralysis or, ‘‘going down in 
the back.”’ There are several sources of 
Vitamin D such as irradiated yeast and 
cod-liver oil, but one of the best is green, 
leafy alfalfa or other legume hay. 

Folks that have used alfalfa hay are the 
ones that praise it most. It has so many 
things that are good—Vitamins A and D, 
protein, and minerals, and in addition, it 
is an excellent conditioner to prevent 
constipation. It can be fed in many dif- 
ferent ways, and the amount can vary 
from a minimum of 10 percent to a maxi- 
mum of 40 percent. Some men grind it 
and mix it with the other feed, some 
grind it and feed it in a separate self- 
feeder, and some feed it in racks as long 
hay. It doesn’t make much difference 
how it is fed, altho we do find that we 
will probably get a more uniform pig 
crop if it is mixed with the other feed. 

Feed conditions vary so widely over 
the hog belt that it is impossible to give a 
specific ration that will be suitable every- 
where. The following supplement has 
proved quite satisfactory in Ohio: 

Mix 30 pounds tankage or meat scrap; 
30 soybean-oil meal; 10 linseed-oil meal; 
22 alfalfa meal, and 8 minerals. The 
mineral mixture used at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station is: 40 pounds’ pulver- 
ized limestone; 40 steamed bonemeal, 
and 20 iodized salt. 

A specific ration that has given good 
results for brood sows is as follows: 50 
pounds corn; 25 oats, wheat, or mid- 
dlings; 14 ground alfalfa; 10 protein 
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supplement, and 1 minerals. This may 
be ground and mixed together but the 
most common way of feeding is to mix 
the ground cats or wheat with the alfalfa, 
protein supplement, and minerals and 
feed about 3 pounds per sow as one 
feeding a day either dry or as a slop. The 
other feeding can then be ear corn; the 
amount varies with the sow’s condition. 

I recently checked the records of five 
successful hog producers in central Ohio. 
These men have consistently marketed 
over eight pigs per sow each farrowing 
season. The smallest herd was 27 brood 
sows and the largest had nearly 150. I 
found startling similarity in most of the 
essential practices of handling sow herds. 

Three of the men were keeping ac- 
curate records on each sow, which in- 
cluded weighing pigs at birth and at 
weaning time and earmarking the pigs so 
that they knew which sows were doing 
the best job of raising pigs. The other two 
men were earmarking the pigs but were 
not keeping accurate weight records. 


Att five men kept their brood sows on 
winter range of legume or rye pasture. 
The shelters were simple and inexpen- 
sive. All five men fed their sows at some 
distance from the shelters so that the sows 
either took exercise or went hungry. All 
five men hand-fed the grain so that they 
could watch the condition of the sows and 
increase or decrease the amount of grain 
as the need arose. 

No two men fed their sows exactly the 
same protein supplement, but all five fed 
approximately one-half pound per sow 
per day. Three men fed the same mineral 
mixture, and all of them supplied min- 
erals either in self-feeders or mixed with 
the protein supplement at the rate of 
one to 10. 

All five men fed legume hay or alfalfa 
meal. The quantity varied as did the 
method of feeding, but only one man was 
feeding a ration containing less than 10 


percent legume hay or meal. All five men 

had water before the sows at all times, 

and all of them used a system that kept @ 
the water from freezing. Four of the five wit 
men tested regularly for abortion, and 


would not buy boars or sows unless they 


had an abortion-free certificate. LUBRICANTS FOR WINTER 


In summary, not one of the five men “d 
was using a revolutionary idea, but all With all the gas you want, to drive farther, faster than you have 


five were using time-tested principles in years, don’t forget that winter is hard on engines whether 
and doing things on time. END the climate is mild or severe ... and that gears need the same 
safe lubrication that Pennzoil motor oil gives your farm engines. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING——_____ Manufacturers advise seasonal lubricant changes. Protect 
expensive gears by changing now to supreme quality Pennzoil 
winter lubricants. They flow readily, yet stay tough and safe 
at high temperatures. Sound your Z plain for the best winter 
lubrication money can buy! 


KEEP YOUR BONDS NOW—THEY’LL KEEP YOU LATER 








BETTER DEALERS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 
DISPLAY THIS SIGN 











PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
’ 4 PENNZOIL MOTOR Oil - B.T.&T. OIL - GEAR LUBRICANTS yp 
eg 5 TRACTOR CHASSIS LUBRICANTS - PENNZOIML DIESEL OILS — 


Net 


*Registered Trade Mark 
“Mr. Higgins prefers it 


to an adding machine"’ PENNZOIL* GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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Veterinary 


Grub Riddance Pays Good Profits 


REPORTS FROM FARM AND RANCH Com- 
munities, where seasonal cattle-grub 











Easy to Handle! 






































Triples Production! 


a ly eee Low Cost Upkeep! eradication campaigns took place last 

winter, indicate a return of from $5 to 

FELLING TREES $34950 $25 per breeding cow. This return is fig- 
i 30° Oak felled in two min- . ured in ternis of increased milk yields, 
nf pane a F.O.B. Factory better calf crops, less feed per pound of 


C-Saw—1li” Pine in fif- 


pane yar lly gain, and other savings. Better than that, 


the hide industry is assured millions 
of pounds of sound leather; and owners 
suffer no grub dockage at the yards. 
Best time to start killing off the cattle 
grubs is when the bumps first appear on 
the backs of cattle. This is usually about 








and sometimes three back dustings or 
sprayings are necessary to kill off all the 
grubs. 


CUTTING LOGS 
Cutting 10 to 20 cords of : . 
wood a day—on only 3 is as 

gallons of gasoline. 


. Moon Blindness and Nutrition 
This Lowther C-Saw has been proved in RESEARCH BY ARMY veterinarians indi- 
478 Lumber Camps, in the production of cate that a prolonged deficiency of the 


ones 1 vitamin element called riboflavin (B,) 
millions of cords of wood! is mixed up with the causation of so- 


Now available to you! called moon blindness or periodic oph- 
thalmia of horses. Seems that this ribo- 





That standing timber on your farm and on your neighbor's is 








: selling for big money today—TURN IT INTO CASH—the same flavin is necessary as a sort of booster or 
way successful Lumber Companies do—with the Lowther C-Saw. ‘kicker’ for the wholly essential Vitamin 
CLEARING LAND Producing Cordwood has never been so easy as it is now—you C of the eye structures. Unless riboflavin 

ee use your head and let the Lowther C-Saw do the work. is supplied in the horses’ diet, the Vita- 

ered wasteland into val- J. A. Best of Mounain Grove, Missouri says of the Lowther C-Saw: min C cannot be used and disease 

I ©6— “We have cut everything from Blue Grass to 30” Oak Trees and changes in the delicate eye structures 


still say this saw will do more than you claim for it.’*. Write us 


, begin to take place. 
now! Get full information and learn of the many farm uses of 


this amazing new saw. Plan War on Parasites Now 
HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY HERE Is A WAY TO write a little life in- 
141 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Illinois surance on your livestock and earn some 


Send Me Circular No. 202 extra profits for next year: A month after 
the first killing frost, have your vet free 
all horses and colts of bots and round- 
Address -..-.--------+++-----++----—~--+-------++------------- worms. Dip all swine in lime and sulfur 

















~—— alaonee 


<$ DOLLAR BILL 










































Bu it is backed up by solution or use a good mange oil before 
: close confinement to winter quarters. 
Surge Service Dealers who Treat breeding ewes with phenothiazine 
vt BRINGS YOU HUNDREDS once in early winter and again before 
“4 j Z again before 
have been carefully selected and Mot prottable hop raning ideas, your's oP eg ger Bon ssrett 
; they lamb, to get rid of stomach and 
; : Be edie tan. A teem 2, tees odular worms. Cull and sell all old ! 
thoroughly trained—a lot of Hoy Breeder, Dept. A, Peoria 2, iinols. nodular worms. Cull and sell all old hens, 
er etereceeresreerrreree Om in order to reduce tuberculosis risks and 
people like the Surge! Adv. , = i SRN a8 other diseases. 
‘ae uae A little parasite prevention in late fall 
is worth 10 times the amount of money 
spent in treatment next spring. 


Texans Discover Cause of Pinkeye 


ONE OF THE REAL RIDDLES in the ani- 
mal disease field has been the true cause 
of so-called cattle pinkeye. Too much 
sunlight, weed pollens, dust, and many 
other suggested causes have been made, 
but none quite fill the bill. 

A solution of the riddle appears to be 
contained in some research reports re- 
fee cently published by the Texas Gulf Coast 

si Experiment Station. A rod-shaped germ 
R E S U LTS called Hemophilus bovis was consistently 

found in the eyes of cattle with pinkeye 
but never in normal cattle eyes. After 
laboratory culturing, the germ easily 
produced the disease in normal cattle. 

About the same time that the Texans 
made their announcement, a similar 
report was filed by a research worker at 
the Ohio Station. 

Further studies are in progress and, 
if a good vaccine can be worked out with 
Hemophilus bovis, it will save cattlemen 
MOORMAN MFG. CO > NCY, ILLINC several million dollars a year in shrink, 
blindness, and slow gains. 


MINERAL FEEDS and CONCENTRATES 
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Poultry 











His Hens Get Hay 


S. D. Barciay, Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania, has been feeding hay to 
his chickens for several years. Feeding 
racks made of sections of poultry netting 
nailed to one wall of the laying house are 
filled daily with legume hay. Mr. Bar- 
clay finds that 100 laying hens will eat 
nearly a bushel of cut hay a day, or ap- 
proximately 5 pounds of hay for every 
100 hens. 

Other poultrymen are using second- 
crop alfalfa hay at the rate of 25 pounds 
per day for each pen of 300 birds. These 
poultrymen are especially interested in 
hay feeding, since it keeps early-housed 
pullets busy during a time when feather- 
picking and cannibalism are major 
problems.—R. R., Pa. 


Freeze-Proof Water System 


Like MANY other poultrymen, Walter 
Schait of Tompkins County, New York, 
has solved his watering problem by 
bringing water into the laying houses 
thru a permanent system of pipes. But 
unlike other poultrymen, he does not have 
to worry about the pipes freezing. 

Credit for this goes to Professor C. N. 
Turner, of the Cornell Agricultural En- 
gineering Department, who contrived a 
freeze-proof system and installed it ex- 
perimentally on Mr. Schait’s farm in 
1944. Not only did it function perfectly, 
but its cost of operation was low enough 
to recommend it generally to other 
poultrymen. 

Installation is relatively simple. An 
electrical heating cable, originally de- 
signed to warm the soil in hotbeds, is 
taped along the length of pipe exposed 
above ground. Being flexible, it readily 
conforms to bends in the pipe and other 
exposed surfaces of the water system. 
Its waterproof lead sheathing eliminates 
danger of short circuits. Since the cable 
carries but a single wire, it is either 
looped back along the pipe to complete 
the electrical circuit, or an ordinary in- 
sulated conductor wire is used for the 
return circuit. 

Sixty feet of cable on 115 volts will 
produce 400 watts of heat, and 120 feet 
on 230 volts will produce 800 watts. 
Shorter lengths should not be used, 
since overheating will result. Longer 
runs are safe, provided the resulting 
decrease in wattage does not reduce the 
heat yield below the desired minimum. 

Instrument recordings from the ex- 
perimental installation during the winter 
of 1944-45 showed that the current con- 
sumption should not average more than 
three to four kilowatt hours a day for a 
60-foot run of exposed pipe supplying 
about 1,000 birds. A half day’s time and 
a $20 cash outlay covered installation 
costs. This included a thermostat to con- 
trol the temperature of the water in the 
pipe and a thermostatically-controlled 
heater in the drinking fountain. 

Mr. Schait is enthusiastic in his praise 
of the system. Altho last winter was one 
of the coldest on record, he did not once 
have to drain the pipes for fear of their 
freezing, or thaw them out because of 
his failure to drain them. All of this 
comes, he reports, at a cost of about 12 
cents on the coldest day.—T. F. L., N. Y. 
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QUT /N FRONT 
SUPER SIN. 



















MAKES 6 


different ma- 
chines from a 
row-crop trac- 
tor. 
Manure loader 
(illustrated) 
Sweep rake 
Bull-doaer 
Snow plow 
Gravel scoop 
Stone picker 






Hydraulic Power ies ‘ 
LIFTS UNDER THE LOAD! : \ : 


FIRST IN ENGINEERING — FIRST IN PERFORMANCE 


The Super-Six Hydra-Lift is way ahead in engi- 
neering design with smooth-flowing hydraulic 
power that lifts under the load. Low center of 
gravity. Weight is distributed to all wheels for 
traction and stability even with full load at high 
speeds. Welded construction gives maximum pay- 
load with minimum power. Clear vision. No ca- 
bles—therefore no side sway. No chains, belts, 
sprockets, or pulleys. Nothing mounted over 
tractor height. Easy on . . . easy off! 

Six interchangeable attachments keep your 
tractor busy every season of the year. Saves hun- 
—, of hours of back-breaking labor. Pays for 
tself! 


ee 





























SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT FOR DETAILS 


DEALER AND DISTRIBU- SUPER SIX SALES CO. 
| 2007 Central Ave., Dept. P. 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“4 RE n toe an sting 4c cebeacces ° 
Model OF Tratehicc s ccctbccccece 
ee 


TRAPPERS! 


Make your trapline 
pay you Top Prices / 





SHIP YOUR FURS TO SEARS 


The most experienced trappers will tell you that Sears- 
Roebuck gets you TOP prices and quick cash returns for 
your pelts. There is a Sears fur receiving station conven- 
ient to you—where your pelts are graded by experts in 
furs from your locality. 


EXTRA! Every year Sears shippers get $7,590 in extra 
cash awards. Only your care in pelt handling—not kind 
or value of furs— counts in winning. So— get in the running! 


=—=ay copy of 
this FREE BOOK 
—tells how to increase 
your trapping Profits, 
and share in awards. 
Write for your free copy 
of booklet No. G-241 
Tips to Trappers” TO- 
DAY. Address Sears- 
Roebuck, Raw Fur 
Marketing Service, at 
rs to SEARS-ROEBUCK, Raw Fur Marketing - a _ 
(see list at left). 















nearest yo Chicago, Philadelphia 


sis. Seattle. Dallas 



















































































Tf you’ve had a hankering to farm 
in Southern California’s fine, equable 
climate, get the facts now about San 
Diego County, 23rd richest agricul- 
tural county in the nation, 


There’s variety in agriculture here, 
from the coastal regions to inland 
plateaus and sung mountain valleys. 
Now is the time to study the possi- 
bilities for yourself! 


Write for “Agriculture in San 
Diego County”. Address San 
Diego-California Club, 499 W. 
Broadway, San Diego. 


SAN-DIE( 


NTY” 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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of udder tissues 


You can’t afford to take chances with in- 
jured tissues of udder or teats. Cuts, chaps, 
bruises and external hurts call for quick 
healing . . . and lanolin-loaded Bag Balm 
is your safe reliance in restoring soft easy- 
milking conditions. Antiseptic on contact, 
and just the right stiffness for beneficial 
massage of caked bag. Insist on Bag 
Balm, 60¢ at feed, drug, general stores. 


DAIRY ASSN. CO., Inc., Dept. 10-8, Lyndonville, Vt. 
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nutrients of their rations as do the “‘criti- 
cal” ones previously mentioned. For one 
thing, their “invisible reserves’’ are less 
rapidly used. 

The bulk of the hay put up thruout the 
country is only “fair” in quality, being 
on the stemmy order, mostly brown, 
with little greenness left. It is likely to 
have a somewhat musty odor, due to 
exposure to rain, to dew in the field, or 
to steaming in the mow. Its carotene 
content is low. 

Let us feed this “fair” hay only to 
older stock that are idle or nearly idle, 
such as mature work horses, beef cows, 
or stocker cattle that are simply being 
carried over winter. We are mindful 
that, of all livestock, horses and sheep are 
most sensitive to moldy and musty hay. 
They should not be fed such hay, if it 
can be avoided. 


Nor all of the animals mentioned so 
far are likely to be on the same farm. 
They are mentioned simply to show the 
degree of need of animals for hay of 
varying quality and their ability to 
handle it. 

Then, there is the really low-grade hay 
that reminds us a little of brush. There 
are usually a few loads of that sort pro- 
duced on every farm. It was coarse even 
when it was cut. Repeated rains pre- 
vented hauling, and part of it may have 
been simply stacked outside, to be used 
more or less as a filler. 

Every farmer is acquainted with this 
brown or black hay, partly molded and 
decidedly musty-smelling. To feed or not 
to feed may be a question. Perhaps cattle 
of common grade or quality should be 
used to pick it over. 


Ar TIMES, as during winters that fol- 
low a drought season, the best must be 
made of a bad bargain. This means that 
hay of poor quality, even weeds, must be 
used for practically all livestock on a 
farm—not merely to be picked over, but 
to be eaten, stems and all. In such cases, 
the farmer is fortunate if some reasonably 
good silage can be fed with this poor hay. 
Otherwise, there are almost sure to be 
symptoms of nutritional-deficiency dis- 
eases such as scours, stunted growth, and 
rough coat of hair in young stock, poor 
breeding efficiency, depraved appetite, or 
lowered production in older animals. 

When feeding brown, stemmy hay, it 
is also helpful to provide good corn stover, 
made from standing corn which is still 
fairly green. Of course, one of the richest 
sources of carotene is carrots. (The 
Vitamin A carrier is named after this 
vegetable.) Horses seem to ‘“‘know their 
carrots.” 

Where good alfalfa hay may have 40 
units of carotene, alfalfa silage has from 
100 to 200 units and green, growing al- 
falfa, from 200 to 400 units. Garden 
carrots have as many as 900 units, on the 
dry basis. But garden carrots are not 
grown extensively enough for stock feed- 
ing purposes, perhaps not even enough 
for human food. 

Carotene cannot be saved or manu- 
factured as readily as some other vita- 
mins, altho quite a number of research 
men are at work on the problem. The 
most practical way so far perfected is 
ensiling lush, green forage with a pre- 
servative, like molasses or acid. 


When You're Short of Good Hay 


A vitamin that can be manufactured 
cheaply is Vitamin D, the rickets pre- 
ventive, which is carried by irradiated 
yeast. Direct sunlight shining on animals 
is an even cheaper source of Vitamin D 
and can be supplied by good manage- 
ment thru much of the year. 

If poor roughage has to be fed during 
the winter, when direct sunlight is weak 
or entirely lacking for days at a time, it is 
often a good plan to put 4 pound of ir- 
radiated yeast in every ton of a grain 
mixture. A very small amount of such 
yeast goes a long way in preventing 
rickets. Such a practice is more important 
for young stock (especially pigs) than for 
older animals. Also, a simple mineral 
mixture containing liberal amounts of 
bonemeal or other suitable phosphate 
helps to fortify a possibly deficient ration 
for growing hogs. 


In SUMMARY, it may be stated that 
unfavorable weather and the lack of 
suitable equipment and labor at a criti- 
cal time have kept the farmer from 
making the best hay possible. Hay is of 
greater importance to the health and 
productiveness of most livestock than any 
other feed. The bulk of the hay in the 
country is so deficient in essential nu- 
trients as to feed “‘critical’’ animals in- 
adequately. These animals have been 
listed. 

It would be sound practice to try, 
in every way, to fit the various grades 
or qualities of hay to the animals which 
will yield the largest return from it. Not 
all of the different kinds of animals men- 
tioned are present on every single farm; 
and by necessity, relatively poor hay 
(nutritionally speaking) may need to be 
fed to valuable or delicate animals. If 
then, we appreciate that possibly another 
kind of roughage, richer in carotene, may 
supplement or pinch-hit to make the 
ration more efficient, a reasonable suc- 
cess may be obtained. Minerals and 
specialty feeds may also have to be used. 

If the hay is poor and silage good, there 
may be reasonably good success. Or if 
the hay is good and the silage poor, all 
may be well. But if both hay and silage 
are poor then look out! During a north- 
ern winter, there is almost sure to be 
trouble in one way or another! END 
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“Where'd you grow up— 
in an A-type house?" 
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Across-the-fence enthusiasm that ra- 
diates from John Deere tractor owners 
everywhere is the direct result of actual 
experience, for which there is no sub- 
stitute. It has had a tremendous influence 
with farmers who today are operating 
more than one-half million John Deeres, 
and with the many more thousands who 
have placed their orders for earliest 
possible delivery and are “standing by”. 


This recognition and appreciation by 
farmers of true tractor values, accentu- 
ated by the stress of wartime food pro- 
duction, has done more than any other 
one thing to spread the popularity of 
John Deere tractors. 


Wartime operation by boys and farm 
women has added greatly to the list of 





John Deere tractor enthusiasts. With 
starter and lights, hydraulic control, 
hand clutch, standing platform, good 
vision, and easy steering, it has been 
easy and practical for them to pinch-hit 
in meeting the acute farm labor short- 


age. 


Long life, dependable performance, 
low cost of operation and maintenance, 
together with all of the modern features 
to make tractor operation easier and 
more productive, is the enviable com- 
bination found in greatest measure in 
the John Deere complete line. 


John Deere tractors are built in 6 
power sizes and 20 models with 
matched integral and drawn equipment 
to meet your most exacting needs. 


A John Deere 
Tractor Is Well Worth 
Waiting for 


With the speeding up of 
production, as material and 
manpower become available, 
more and more John Deere 
two-cylinder tractors will be 
coming off the assembly line. 
If you need a new tractor 
and can’t get a John Deere 
now, why not place your 
order with your John Deere 
dealer. A John Deere tractor 
is well worth waiting for. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, IIlinois 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type 


Farmer’s Trading Center 


$4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 
(no illustration or display type)—20 word Cedaname all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Fk arming, Des Moines 3, Lowa, for complete information 








FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FEATHERS WANTED 





Free! Funk's G-Hybrid Corn Guide. 
Describes farm-proved strains “at home" 
on your farm. Shows actual-size, natural- 
color ears. Tells how to get high yields; 
disease, insect resistance; ramrod standa- 
bility top-notc h feeding quality. 
for your free “Corn Guide” today. 
Bros. Seed Co., Box 58, Bloomington, 
I}linois 


Certified hybrid seed corn $3.50 to 
$8.00 bushel. 36 years experience produc- 
ing high yielding seed corn. Dried and 
processed in largest seed coro plant in the 
world. Send for catalogue. 

Peoria, Ill. 


Kelly Seed Co., 
Original | Summerours Half and Half. 
The leading heavy producing high linting 
cotton for thirty-five years, early matur- 
ing, drouth resisting, especially suited for 
Mechanical Harvesting. Privately ginned. 
Cleaned, cereson treated. 

Summerour Seed Co., Cumming, Ga. 
Peach and Apple Trees Low as 20c. 
Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grape- 
vines 10ec. Evergreens, shrubs, shade trees 
low as 25c. Catalog free. Tennessee Nurs- 





Be first to raise sensational new Henry 
spring a, he lelds of 50 or more bushels 
to acre. Smut, rust resistant. Wisconsin 
certified. $4. 75. Second generation, $4.00. 
Jerry Henry Farms, Box 787, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 





Peach trees 9c, Plant 15c. Send catalog 
other fruit trees, nts, Shrubs, Before 
Buying. Salesmen wan 

Baker Nurseries, Reckece, Arkansas. 


Reck phosphate: Florida 32 P205 
in bags. 33° in bulk. Super As BE sg 
commercial fertilizer, and nitrogen. Pot- 
ash when available. Order now. Dealers 
and distributors wanted. Schrock Ferti- 
lizer Service, Congerville, Illinois. 








Hardy Canadian Grown Fruit Trees, 
Piants, Bulbs, Seeds. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. Tobe’s Treery, Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ontario, Canada. 





Strawberry Plants— Millions of them. 
Twenty varieties of first class plants. 
Write for price list. Anna Strawberry 
Nursery, Anna, Illinois. 





Featherbeds urgently needed! Old and 
New—Goose or Duck—feathers wanted 
immediately for many essential needs. 
Ship at once for quick payment. We return 
your ticking. Or if you prefer mail us a 
Small sample of your feathers in ordinary 
envelope for top prices with complete 
shipping instructions acd tags. North- 
western Feather Co., 212 Scribner NW, 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 





2 Years processin fea*hers. Top 
ceiling | prices. Dry white and grey goose 
$1.3744 per lb., white and colored duck 
$1.10 per Ib. Ship also all goose and duck 
— and tail feathers. Send samples of 
us feathers for quotations. Wet feathers 
accepted. Payment within 24 hours. No 
chicken feathers. Feather Works, 600 
West Hubbard, Dept. 52, Chicago 10. 


Top Market Prices For New and Used 
Goose and Duck Feathers. Send sample or 
ship. Prompt remittances. 30 years aed 
tion. Weisberg Company, 1719 
Halstead, Chicago. 





Earn More Money! Civilian needs re- 
quire unlimited amount of Seahorse Top 
ceiling prices. New goose—S1.: Lb. 
New duck—$1.10 Lb. Highest cate for 
goose and duck quills (wing and tail). 
Send samples of used feathers for quota- 
tion. All shipments accepted. Ship Today 
—Cash Tomorrow— Midwest Feather Co., 
2917 S. La Salle St., Chicago 16. 


Goose and Duck Feathers Wanted. 
Best prices paid, payment day received. 
Send for latest prices and shipping labels. 
Established 1917 Northern Feather 
a 1523 Kingsbury St., Chicago 22, 














America’s targest feather buyers will 
pay highest market prices for new goose 
and duck feathers. Burton-Dixie, 2024 
S. Racine, Chicago. 

Amerca'’s Highest Prices Paid for new 
and used feathers. Fair Dealing. Prompt 
Payment. Inland Feathers, 1007 E. 55, 
Chicago. 





HUNTERS—TRAPPERS 





ery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tennessee 


Fox Scarfs, Fine Furs—trich, stylish and 


“Mink Muskrat Frepetne,, Methods’’ 





FOR FARMERS 


Gold $35.00 Ounce— Mail old gold teeth, 


wenaner, Weasel Set, *De-Rusting 


useful; low in price when you ship your raw “All 
0 each. Three Books $2.50. 


pelts to Cownles. Red fox, silver fox, mink, Traps,” $1.¢ 


Mr. Farmer—No more worry about In- 








. 7 ri , ~ 3 > >¢ 
come Tax records. New Farm Record diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash Sonatinas seained ond P. -! = od nd Minn Williams, $558. Smith, St. Paul 7. 
Book, solves the whole matter. Simple, by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. der. 38 years experience—100% satisfac- ¥ 
Complete, Easy to keep. Sent postpaid, Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold tion guaranteed. Shi your skins any time Beautiful scarfs, jackets, coats made 
Only $1.00. Five day return pevarat pro- Refining Company, 1500-T Hennepin, and get our style p hog prices, complete trom your fox, raccoon, mink, etc. raw 


tects you. Order @@day. Fiscar Farm 
Records, Long Prairie, Minnesota 
Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. = years of honest, depend- 
able service. Galva Creamery C ompany, 
Galva, Illinois and Kansas City, Missouri, 
Peterson's Creamery, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Toxite:::=: 


Minneapolis, Minn. pelts. Write for free booklet 


Eugene Trefz, Paris, Illinois. 


information. Cownle Tanning Co., 651 
Market Street, Des Moines, 





lowa. J. 








Trade Magazines— Business, Vocational, 
Diversion. Current single copies. Over 200 
fields. Free price-list. Commercial Engrav- 
ing Publishing Co., 34 R North Ritter, 
salenapens 1, Indiana. 


Foxes, Nine in One Day—Learn to trap 
or deep snow. Learn modern tricks to out- the slyest furbearers. Don’t wait. Particu- 
wit the sly furbearers. Free illustrated cir- lars Free. Guaranteed. Write Estabrook, 
cular. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn. Sherburne Ctr., Vermont. 


Trap Fox and Coyote—On bare ground 





BiG CHICK BARGAIN ; 








570 OBREEDS Chickens, geese, ducks, 
turkeys. Pure-bred, hardy, 

orthern and most profitable. rye? Ars 

cor chicks, eggs and fowls. LOW PRICES. 
Fam oben 8 Ptoneer Poultrymen—53 years in 
ness. Beautiful Catalog Free, Write now. 


EUBERT Co., Box 26, MANKATO, MINN. 






Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 







(POSITIVELY NO LEGHORNS) 


STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS R. 








Spee socsta laces. Kill 
Spray eae ; a see 4 ws, ileas, sene uti? CRIPPLES!—NO cutis! tem 
house en one z ce 
satprate litter ‘months. Also k ing a nite. ae Pe eabe stor LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED DUCKS—GEESE—TURKEYS Money M D7] 
to control = bine da hak ee ee Closed haves goveral “IN BUSINESS OVER 20 YEARS” We Pay Pestage 


raising them. Write for special low price list of my 17 
mammoth purebred varieties. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
MURRAY McMURRAY 


Box All Webster City, lowa 


BERRY’S AUSTRA-WHITES 


RY BREEDERS SINCE FARMERS’ NEW RUGGED HYBRID CHICKEN 


STARTED PULLETS BROILER RAISERS! 
3 to 4 Weeks Old Large-scale broiler plants, including 
Thousands of farmers changing to big Texas, Georgia, Indiana, Arkan- 
this Sensational, Big, Rugged, Quick- sas, Maryland districts report Berry’s 
Maturing, Heavy-Laying Hybrid. Austra-Whites are fastest growing 
Started Austra-Whites save you weeks, : . & “ 
soon produce cash (start laying at 44° to diest, plumpest, dress better and cost 
5 months). less per pound to raise than heavy br 
: 
« Whi Chas. B. Smith, Michigan, reports 
LAYERS rotten high food ecu eat ones 1 S 3 N S A T l @) N A L BROILERS “Despite higher. feed costs, there 
“Berry's Austra- | Conserves feed. Livability high. | is a big profit in Berry's Austra-White broilers.” 
$ ite is = “sary a — pane Grow extra fast. Resist disease. | Emil Bergman, Louisiana, writes: “Austra-Whites 
poping * oa pete vane Ig , LaLa. | Classed as heavies. Tame—not | for quick eggs and plenty of them, and broilers 
t yoy Me and a —" flighty. Choice, plump broilers. | and fryers for market in shortest time.” 
Thousands of Berry’s Chicks Hatching Every Week of Year— Sexed pullets, cockerels, or 
straight run—at LOW FARM PRICES. 


LABORATORIES, BO BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MD. ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. sr, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Folks! rll Be Happy To 


GIVE You 
A START 


of This NEW White Egg 


voenor HEAVY BREED 


Yes! Right before my very eyes, I saw BROWN 
EGGS TURN WHITE and open the way to new 
profits in raising chickens. And I want you to see 
this for yourself, too. 

Just to get acquainted and let you see 
for yourself what beauties these new White Egg 
Hollands really are, I'll give you a Start and it won't 
cost you a penny for the chickens themselves. 



































CHOICE 
BROILERS 


























All my life, I’ve raised chickens and for * GEORGE BERRY WRITE ) ERNEST BERRY * 
over 19 years have been trapnesting and inbreeding 838 BERRY ROAD, QUINCY, ILLINOIS EITHER ADDRESS 838 BERRY ROAD, NEWTON, KANSAS 
and linebreeding in working for improvement. I’ve ® 
found a few new kinds like NEW HAMP WHITES ORIGINATORS AND W LD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS e 





for brown eggs and meat and WHITE ROMANS 
for healthy layers, but the best and most sensational 
is this new White Egg Heavy Breed. 


Just imagine a New Hamp Chicken but 
with white feathers and that lays WHITE EGGS 
instead of brown. Picture this chicken as having 
the white egg laying habit of fine White Leghorns, 
the health and foraging qualities of White Giants 
and the delicious meat type of Hampshires, Rocks 
or Reds. Then you will see how a practical successor 
to Leghorns has been discovered and why this new 
breeding development should make MOST EVERY 
chicken raiser more money because Hollands sell for 
heavy prices on the meat market, yet lay large num- 
bers of high grading WHITE EGGS LIKE LEG- 
HORNS. The cockerels grow fast, feather quick, 
flesh fast and are ideal for broilers, frys or capons. 


MIDWEST 
CHICKS 


MIDWEST Leads 


With3 of 1943'S Worlds Champion Pens Layers 


Our Best 1946 Matings now contain many hundreds of Pedigreed Males 
bred directly out of our 3 World’s Champion White Leghorn, White Rock 
and White Wyandotte Pens. Also hundreds Pedigreed Males from our 1943 
Champion Red Pens at the Pa. and Connecticut Contests and our 1943 Cham- 
pion Barred Rock Pen at California. In these Matings 
are also thousands of daughters of these great World 
Champion and Champion Layers which are now on 


In = I — — of any = pny ns for our Trapnest Breeding Farm producing chicks. 

+ to = ae fiter I'll ce i. poe omg ee The Chicks we offer in our Best Matings are only 
pny ah Be a ee one generation removed from our Famous World 
ean be made this way if you ask for it. 


Champion and Champion Hens. Chicks from such 
choice breeding will lay dozens of extra large eggs 
and pay 2 to 3 times the profits as chicks from ordina- 





Getting a START of WHITE EGG HOL- 


LANDS this year is important and I’m glad to give 


SAVE With Our 





you these half dozen chicks if you return the gift ry breeding. Midwest Chicks are truly Bred-For-Profit! 
blank I'll send when you write me. Better do it H THOUSANDS REORDER EACH YEAR 

now before they are spoken for as the number of BIG Discounts Each year thousands of additional poultry raisers 
chicks I can give away is necessarily limited. The reorder Midwest Bred-For-Profit Chicks, because 


On Early Orders 


Write today for our FREE 4 
Color Catalog. Tells how you 


chicks are free, f. o. b. our farm (which means that 
all you pay is carrying charges) or can be put in 
with your regular Baby chick order, if you wish 


they make good on the farm with dozens of extra - 
eggs and larger profits. These poultry raisers are hace Bort 


generous in praise .. . here are a few excerpts from Ww a are one of the 


[ll also send you my new book FREE telling save up to 3c per chick on early : “ : : larg: producers of 
. a a ie _— orders. Shows our trapnest their letters. “Always make money with Midwest § 4 a Whi 

Ts | Doge . shoe eve and _— home breeding farms and World’s Chicks” C. A. Blackwell, Ark. “laid Nov. On. oan ra nits honae 

mixed feeds that have proved extra good to save Champion Layers. Gives Full Now 90% Production” Mrs. L. Moonich, Kansas, § High Egg Breeding. 


expense. There is no obligation now or ever in writ- prices. 
ing me for the gift blank that gives you a START 
of WHITE EGG HOLLANDS and my free Chicken 


Our Austra-White 
Chicks are famous for 
Heavy Ege Produc- 


N. Wt a west. ee Cc y~- I have ever seen” 
Low Hand, Penn. “200 o yom ayers pay all our ex- 
CHICKS aah i taxes included”’ Mrs. Howar 


Kansas. ‘‘Or- 











Book. I'll be happy to get acquainted with you. fered 3 veuurebtths botraleht pears” Mrs.C. Appleberry, Mo tion, Livability, Early 
Please write me at Dept. 14, Ottumwa, Iowa. MIDWEST POULTRY FARM Dept 222T. Kansas City Mo a oon eee 
’ e ’ + | e 


—Mrs. Jim Moore. 
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FARMS—REAL ESTATE 





Homesites—$450. Low terms. In Call- 
fornia’s loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded reds © 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis 


Farms, Ranches. 
d f good buys. Reasonable terms. 
Fine opportunities. Enjoy security. Free 
Obispo County. Enjoy future independence folders, descriptive price lists. Milwaukee 





All kinds, sizes. Hun- 


colored photography, 345c. 


FILM FINISHING 
At last! Roll developed, all your snapshots 

handcolored as beautiful as most actual 
Hand colored 
reprints 4c each—12 for 45c. 


Discriminating Camera Fans! Any 8 
Exposure Roll developed and printed, tn- 
cluding a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (exclusive 
National with Ray’s) Enlargement, coupon with 


with excellent soil, soft water, wonderful Railroad territory Washington. Idaho, Photo Art Company, Janesville 23, Wis- Raytone Prints of each good negative, 25c 
fishing, boating, gee ete. Grow fruits, Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, lowa, consin Leaders since 1920. Enclose this ad for 
vegetables, poultry. erfect temperate Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, W4Asconsin, SEE EEE —- —--+—— Free Booklet, “‘How to Take Good Pix 
climate. Congenial community. Finest_in- Upper Michigan. R. W. Reynolds, 853 Every Picture an Enlargement! 5 8 spar- tures.”” Ray's Photo Service, 35-F Ray 


vestment. Free literature. Richard Ott, Un 
p ment X, 6560 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood 28, California. 





blessed Marion ounty, Florida offers 
ideal conditions for profitable farming, 


ing. Wonderful hunting and fishing. Heart 
of Florida's region of at natural won- nn 
ders. $5,000 7 a exemption ag 
taxes. Write: Mr. 8. F. Smith, Secretar 





on Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





New Winter ‘Catalog, selected farm bar- 
gains, 7 Midwest states, sent to you free! 

Land of Plenty—rich, fertile, sun- fany equipped. Many illustrated with 
picture. Special service to those stating 
| ag —- ounet. os iy hig 
: c w- an. Write today nited Farm ee ncy, 
dairying, livestock, citrus and truck gro Br 428 BMA "Bide. Kansas City & sfo 


Get a Farm | on ‘the Soo Line in North 
Dakota, Northern Minnesota or Northern 





— developed 25c; 116 size 
enlarge re rints 3c 


kling deckle-edge Ealargements and roll 


Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mass 


Building, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
smaller; ——- 
Choice Film Offers—-Roll developed, 8 
beautiful enlarged prints (deckled if de- 





Enterprise, Oregon. 


Roll Developed, eight prints, 
prints, 3c. Jumbo size 30c¢ per roil. Jumbo 
reprints, 4c. Prompt service, 
velox prints. Church Studio, 


sired): or 16 brilliant “Lifetime’’ prints; or 
S sparkling prints plus 2 fade-proof en- 
large ments. Pre-war quality and price 


25¢e. Re- 


high quality 5c, Fast service. Quality guaranteed 


Desk . 8, Free mailers. Dept. 15, May Studios, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin 





Two Seis of “Deckledge”’ Prints with 


Finer Finishing Specials 25¢. Eight ex- 


Marion County Chamber of ‘Gamamree, Wisconsin. Crop payment plan or easy every roll finished, 28c. Very finest qual- posure rolls developed with two prints of 
Ocala, Fla terms. Say which state interested in. ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown each or one enlarged print of each negative 
Address R. S. Claar, Land Commissioner, Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, Genuine nationally known Moentone 


Farms and Steck Ranches. Excellent 
opportunities in the Northwest, Washing- 
ton, ¢ ‘on, Idaho, Montana, the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota. For information write 
E. B, Duncan, — 1229, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. Ask for 
free literature. 





bargains—2 





Good Farms—Ranches. Washington, 13.0 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, pe vine 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature, lists de- 
5 ae typical farms. Specify which saee. 

la 1l Northern Pacific Ry., 
Paul 1, Minn " 


Irrigated 


27 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn 


Strout’s Farm Catalog—Over thousand 

5 states—from Maine to Flor- 

ida, west to California, Oregon & Washing- 

ton. Write Now for this big 132-page Book 

4 bas Strout nea. 255-WT 4th Ave., 
New York 10, N. 

Cc ea Ill. 453 36. Spring, Los Angeles 


“Land- —Rastern 

Splendid farming opportunities. Write 

John T. Stinson, Director Agricultural De- 

i a Missouri Pacific Railroad, St. 
K 0. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 














7 So. Dearborn St., 


fessional enlargements Free 
Colorado. 











Year round free stock range, $5. acre 


ful climate, in fertile, beautiful Ozarks. curity. 
zure Ceenenaee. ta Ozone, Arkansas. 


Canada tLands—Free Information. 
lands, cheap homes, ranches, mild health- New Homes—Fertile soil—future se- size, from your roll or neg 

Canadian National Railways, 
Dept. N, 335 Robert, St. Paul 1, Minn. Ohio 











EDUCATION 





Century delivers work sand service that 
can't be beat. 8 exp. roll 25c with two pro- 


Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


For Snapshot Film All Sizes 127 to 116 
at Popular Prices and Better Photofinish- 
ing, Write Universal Photo Service, Box 
612-AH, LuCresse, Wisconsin. 


8 Prints, ail enlarged to nearly poste ard 
atives, 25c. 


Willard Studios, Box 3535 N: Cleveland, 


Enamel finish. Superior Quality since 
+ 1898. Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen 


2 Beautiful Hi- Gloss prints eae eh good Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis 
negative and enlarging coupon with each 
6 or 8 exposure roll developed 25« 

Owl Photo Co., Weatherford, Oxiahoma. 


Finertotos developed, printed, enlarged 

lowest prices. No restrictions on number 
of prints on roll or reprint orders. Roll de- 
veloped with 8 Finerfotos and 2 profes- 
sional bromide enlargements—25c. Finer- 
fotos, Drawer D-898. Minneapolis, Minn 





Better Pictures—Sixteen Guaranteed 
“Everbrite” prints from roll, coupon for 
your choice of 2 plain or 1 colored, framed 
enlargement 25c. ‘‘E-verbrite’’ reprints, 2c 
each. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 1122-R, 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Meney Back Guarantee—!6 Sparkling 
Double clear Nu-Art Prints, also 2 Enamel 








Finish Enlargements. All complete 25 


Two (Deckled Velox) Prints from each cents. Rolls or negatives. Prompt, Careful, 





Correspondence courses and _ self-in- 
struction books, slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exechanged. All subjects. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 


McGuffeys 


Readers 1879 Edition, 
clean, Unused. 
Postcard brings Price 


Service. Welch -~egpens 
Minneapolis, Min 


Also Bibles. Gift Books. 


negative on roll—25c Reprints 2e. Day 
2418-36 Penn., 12: 


i anteed. Lifetone Studios, Department 
. Des Moines 8, Iowa 


Rolls Developed and Printed, 25x 








courses. Complete information and 92- 
age illustrated bargain catalog Free. 


Chicago 4. 


Learn to Paint, prow, Beautiful pic- 
; 7 . ¢ tures, Cartoons, 
rite—Nelson Company, Dept. 2-12, Write today for Free iterature. Art 
Book ep. | Kimmswick 7, ' 


List. Kenneth Eight Prints Frou Roll or 
Abbott, 220 Duncan, Colambus, Ohio. and one 8x10 enlargement 35c. 
Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 





Negatives , 2c; 5x7 Enlargements, 15c; 8x10, 
La Crosse 25e. Davis Studio, Guthrie, Oklahoma 





oe. quickly, easily 
ture on roll 25c. 
K-l, Se Wis. 


Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 


We have fresh films. Roll developed 
coupon for six 5x7 enlargements 16 prints 


Sut Rate Photos, Dept. 25e. Reprints 3c. Dick's Photo, Louisvilie, 
K 


y. 





WHITE LEGHORNS $2375%.25.25 5 
Barred Gomes, White Rocks, White Wyan- as up 
Heavy Asstd,$7.95. Cockerets $3.95 up. F.0.B 


25 Breeds 100% Live 
Sur cocnecu team’ Livability. 


Guarantee 
Big savings on early tarted Pullets. Write today. 
THOMPSON 


HATCHERY. Bi Box 1337-QD, Springfield, Mo. 





JEMMENS JARGE [EGHORNS 
WARNING 


Shortage of hatching eggs may 
mean onlya limited supply of chicks. 
Reserve your order now. The past 
few years the trend among poultry 
raisers is toward better stock—stock that 
should assure profits whether market is high 
or low. To assure — rofits in the years 
ahead, birds that are uction bred for eggs 
and size are needed, We hate developed a truly 
large type White Leghorn for both eggs and 
meat Bred from Hanson, Ghostley, KAU- 
DER, up to 355 egg record stock. enefit of 
four years Eamesway service. 98°%-100% 
baby pullet guarantee. Triple inspected chicks. 
Heavy breeds available. Postcard brings 5 
color—36 page catalog free. 

LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 1104R Holland, 





Mich. 





uiFeTESRE: PULLETS 









SELECT PULLETS—CHOICE GRADE AAA AAAA AAAAA Key 
2to3 weeks old— Per 100 19.98 23.98 25.98 es 
8 to4 weeks old 26.85 30.95 31.95 33.95 
4 to5 weeks old “* 28.95 31.95 32.95 35.95 
4206 k. e** 30.95 34.95 37.85 39.95 
sen 


wk. open rang 
% delivery. Give sagpuse office; 
White Box 433 


Ss ‘AMMER? 


This new 128-page ““‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,”’ ecribes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of sameaetns sue stut- 
tering—successful for 44 years. Benj. Sores 
Dept. 2179 Circle Tower. indianapolis, nd. 
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When eo 
starts to “‘slide | stars 
to your older ‘aa? on 
stale” on their feed—and 
when you want to “‘step- 
up” pullet produc- 
tion—try KA-DA- KUT 
Tonie Powder in the mash. 
Use KA - DA - KUT only 
a few days each month in 
wet or dry mash. It acts as 
a general stimulant, appe- 
tizer and tonic. 
RUSSELL’S KA -DA- 
KUT contains 18 different 
drugs, chemicals and trace 
minerals, all accurately 
compounded for specific 
and definite purposes. It’s 
an honest tog ness tonic. 


ONLY 1POUwOTO\ Feed KA-DA-KUT to 
100 POUNDS FEED| Growing Pullets. 


Use KA - DA - KUT Tonic Powder in the mash 
for growing pullets and for quick maturing broil- 
ers, as well as laying hens. Prices—1 Ib. 65c; 2 
Ibs. $1.00; 6 lbs. $2.50; 15 Ibs. $6.00. If your local 
Russell dealer cannot supply you, then order 
direct. We pay the postage. 


I. D. RUSSELL LABORATORIES 
Dept. 1203 Kansas City, 




















SKUNKS 

Skunks are the natural enemies of rats and 
mice. RATGON, cultured skunk oil, chases 
rats and mice from your premises. Humans 
can't smell it but rodents can. Small size bottle 
$2.00, large $4.00. If your grocer, druggist, 
hardware store or feed dealer cannot supp! 
ou, order direct. CRAMER PRODUCTS 
INC. , 1419 McGee, Dept. 105, Kansas City, 
aac, 14 








There just isn’t any substitute for 
the full traction you get from the 
open-center tread of B. F. Goodrich 
tractor tires. They get out of your 
tractor the full power that’s built 





(DOWN ON THE Farm 





WELL, MAVBE VOU DID GET IT CWEAP ATA SURPLUS SALE, LEM BOT 
(TS A POOR SUBSTITUTE FER A TRACTOR WITW BF GOODRICH TIRES! 


an apvertisement of BB. F. Goodrich * F/RST IN RUBBER J 


y [hog a 





into it. You can work faster and 
save on fuel with B. F. Goodrich 
tires. They're still scarce — but 
worth waiting for. Ask the B.F 
Goodrich man to put your name 
on his preferred list. 
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Farmer’s Trading Center 





(Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 


55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming. 


Des Moines 3, lowa, tor complete information 





no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications— 


Berry’s Big Brahmas. Heavy early Free Poultry Feeding Book. Vitamins Salem Hatchery. White 


Rocks our Helm’s Danish Brown Leghorns. 


layers, quick maturing, foundation stock are so important to successful poultry specialty. Ten years continuous and care- Hatching now Foundation ee k imported 


Black Australorps, 


new sensational egg hatehing. raising and production that ful breeding. Flocks mated with ROP Hi- direct from Denmark, 255-298 egg hens 
e 








layers. Extra hardy, big size. America’s no chicken or turkey grower can — record males. Large birds and heavy pro- Won four World records, National Egg 
largest breeder. Show and Contest pedi- to be without the new, filustrated 40-p: duction of bi@ eggs our aim. Write for Free Laying Contests Larger eggs. Larger 
greed matings. World's Largest Pro- booklet, ‘“The Story of Vitamins A & Catalog describing other leading breeds body size. Free catalog 

ducers Austra-Whites. 2 Pound broilers in Poultry Feeding."’ Complete, up to date. and reasonable prices Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis 

seven weeks, laying pullets 4'4 months, Write National Oil Products Co., Dept. Salem Hatchery, Box 6-C. Salem, Indiana. Se 


very healthy, disease resistant, big profit SF-12, 12, First St.. Harrison, 


Australorps. Greatest Heavy Breed egg 


makers. Pedigree sired 300 egg strain Limited Time FOR, husky, vigorous, layers. Ernest Berry's Foundation mating 
matings. Started 4 week old Austra-White Conrad crosses for quick growth broilers rs bloodtested chicks, excellent layers. White, proven satisfactory Customers repeat 
pullets. Three other popular hybrids, 20 this year. We have lots of Rock-Red Buff, Brown Leghorns, $9.90. Pullets, orders. Most hens average over 200 eggs 
purebred varieties ordaned over 50 Crosses for broilers—chicks are from $16.90. 4 Weeks Started White Leghorn yearly. Write for information. Low chick 
years. Bred for rugged vitality, best mon- big eggs. Prices reasonable. Write for Pullets, $26.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, prices. Sunflower Poultry Farm, Box 3311, 
ey-makers. 200,000 Bloodtested, guaran- complete prices on cross breeds and other W yandottes, $8.95; pullets, $12.90. Heavy Newton, Kansas 

teed chicks weekly year around. Cock- straight breeds. Book your order now assorted, $7.95. Surplus cockerels, $4.95. a Hr ER ere 
erels or pullets. Low farm prices. Free and be sure of chicks when you want Free Calender-Catalog, terms, guarantees Book Orders now tor quality “Broad 
Poultry Book. Berry Brothers, Box 3717, them. Conrad's Jackson County Hatchery, Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults for 1946; 


Atchison, Kansas 


Box 13- Cc, Se ymour, Indiana 


Liberal early order Discounts Limited 





———__—_—_—— — —_—_—_— peymone Chicks, and see more profits in numbers White Holland; Bourbon Red 
Lemmen’s Large Leghorns— Warning! Ajax Austra- White symetiers report fall and winter poultry meat. Order Sey- and Black Poults also Available. Free 
Shortage of hatching eggs may mean a sensational profits. Broilers 7-8 weeks mour chicks now, early delivery on most Satalog Wilcox rurkey Hatchery, 
limited supply of chicks. Reserve your Layers 4% months. © onsistent year breeds—reasonable prices, White or Barred Maquoketa lowa 
order now! Large type birds (see page 15 around layers. Extra high vitality, liva- Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. Write case mene 
in our catalog) capable of producing bility, quick maturing. Pioneer pedigree today for price list and delivery dates. Schlichtman’ s US Approved,  Pullorum 
profits from eggs and meat. Hanson, breeders and world's largest Austra~White Seymour Hatchery, Box Seymour, tested chicks, Per 100 prepaid, Leghorns, 
Ghostiey, Kauder, Barron Breeding. Be- eeeeces. nag 000 Seacontend —. Indiana > ~ —. eg OP gn yt irs 
sides thousands of ROP. and ROP. candi- cocKkerels weekly on profit sharing plan 7 ee =p r - ae dottes, Minorcas, $10.40. Assorted, $7.4! 
date cockerels purchased past three years Low Prices. Poultry book free. Write See a areaee Cetene. U. § a Pedigree sired. Sexed chicks. Free catalog 
Four years Eamesway service, 98% to Ajax Hatchery, Box 171, Quincy, Illinois proved, Bloodtestec e ship on dates explaining 2-week replacement guarantee, 
100 ullet gus tee. triple i ~cted ————————— romised. Prepaid White Leghorns, Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 

= guarantee, triple ilape Carney chicks ordered now will help you $12.90 per 100; Barred, White Rocks, 


chicks per catalog 
ers and discounts now. Postcard 


Free of 


Farm, Box 1104F, 


Also Heavy Breeds. 


roduce needed meat next fal! and winter. 


Austra-Whites, S. C. Reds, 


W yandottes, Your « greatest poultry problem will 


: Pe — aye M ‘ast growing, quick feathering Barred, Orpingtons, $13.90: N Reds, White . . ~ mericat 
brings 36 page catalog. Lemmen Leghorn White Rocks. Reds, White Leghorns at Giants, $15.90: Heavy Mixed, ' $11.90; look simple wt aen you read Ameri an 
Holland, Mie hige an. 2 t OR @ ah Poultry Journal regularly. 500,000 poultry 

Fae . reasonable prices mean profits for you. Seconds, $6.95. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, men do, why not you? 2 years 50c, 5 

Baby Chic ks, Eggs, Early delivery on most breeds. Write for Iilinois. years $1.00. American Poultry Journal, 


67 Rare Varieties 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Guineas, Chickens, 
colored pictures showing Lux ROP Leghorns. lowa U 
Lakenvelders: Polish Hamburgs: Yoko- chix, eggs, cocks, cockere!s, 
Sussex: White and daughters and granddaughters ROP hens 


Breeding Stock 


some catalogue, 


hamas; Andalusians 


Bantams. Free hand- acmcewrn tod 6 Semin 


rice list and delivery dates. Carney 
iatchery, Box 15-C, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


ter meat. Barred, White 


Buy Dubois Chicks now for fall and win- 557 South Clark, Chicago 


med Rocks, Reds, —--— - ———_—— 
S. Certified Whit. Leghorns, Rock-Leghorn hybrids. Turkey Poults and Turkey Breeding 
hens. 20,000 Can make early delivery on most breeds. Stock. Plan your next turkey flock now! 


Write for complete list of reasonable prices Complete information on poults for 1946 


Black Giants; Dark, White, Buff, and with records 200-332 mated to 300-354 egg- and delivery dates. Dubois County Hatch- and breeding stock for fall shipment. 
for Spring ery, Box 910-C, Huntingburg, Indiana Write today 


White Laced Red 
Black and White 


Cornish; Houdans; bred sires. Booking orders 
Minorcas; 11 beautiful chicks, lowa’s lroes ROP Leghorn breed- ee 


varieties Wyandottes and Rocks; Black, ing farm. Large Leghorns, | 


Buff, and White 


New Hampshire 


kens; 10 varieties Hybrids including Aus- 


Australorps; Spanish; Catalog. Leghorn and, ‘Hop 
Buttercups; Anconas; Orpingtons; Rhode ine 
Island Reds; New 





tra-Whites, Rock-Giants, Rock-Cornish, ‘y¥ers. Postpaid with cash. 


and other popular crosses. Murray Mc- 
Murray, Box B21, 


For Quality at 


I reasonable prices get 
Central Farms chicks—sexed or unsexed 


Webster City, Iowa. per 100. Barred White Roc 





Stouffer’s Chicks. 


© white eggs. spected Flocks. White, 


inton, lowa 


$1.00 per 100 $8.95. Light woo 
deposit balance COD plus portance $11.45 Cockerels 36.00. Collec 





Bloodtested In- 
Brown, Buff Leg- Started Chickens — Special this month. 
~ een horns, Anconas, Rocks, 


Raise Wyngarden Broad Breasted 
Bronze Turkey Poults Bred from selected 


gentpinpiahemncitanati Northern bred stock for livability and 


The Zeeland Hatchery, Zeeland, Mic higan. 





W yandottes, 4 week olds—"‘Royal"’ 28c, “Extra Select” 


Hampshire Reds and Griffith’s Silver Mating Chicks, [mmedi- Reds, Orpingtons $13.95. Also sexed 31¢ each. Also older pullets. Popular kinds. 
Whites: Brahmas: Tur- ate-future delivery. Bred 25 years to make chicks. AAA Matings, lc per chick higher. Save feed, losses, work. Get Free Catalog. 
id > extra profitable layers. Quick maturing Get complete prices. Heavy Assorted Imperial, Dept. 1-609, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


$7.95. Leghorn apeponeeienae — 

Sadie Stouffer Coombs Big-Type Leghorn Chicks. 
Red Wyan- Hatchery, Waddams Goce. 
dottes, Orpingtons, Austra-Whites, Leg- 
Rox. Free Catalog. Griffith's Hatchery, 
Box 603, Fulton, Missouri 


[Itinois. ROP trapnest strain. Guaranteed 250-322 
egg sired, 26 years back. High livability 
bred Early order discount Catalog. 
Coombs and Son, Box 150, Sedgwick, 





° —., yr Feng | sy & Tom There’s extra profit in Hinkle strain- economical production of premium meat. Kansas. Pes? 

sarron 1ite Leghorns (many customers blended chicks. Prompt delivery now on Also White Hollands. Send for new 16- R - : _ 
2 ; on ; , aise Turkeys the new way Ww rite for free 

report flock averages up to 222 eggs), most breeds for winter meat production. page Turkey Raisers Book. It’s free! Wyn- information cxplainiag how to make up to 


New Hampshires, 
Giants, Barred 


Bronze and White Holland turkey poults, 


Parmenter Reds, White 


Orders being booked now for immediate 
Ones ee hed sa pom. an = or spring delivery, Rocks, 
eghorns, hed- hoc Ks——aiso broadbreastec dottes, Leghorns and other breeds. Write weet Eres 2 “ 
for Free Catalog and reasonable prices. Moore’s White Giants. World's Poultry lumbus, Kansa 





garden Farms & Hatchery, 
Reds, Wyan- land, Mich 


Box 21, Zee- = $3900.00 in your own backyard. Address 


National Turkey Institute, Dept. 4, Co- 


White Pekin Ducklings. Write for Free Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9-C, Greens- Congress and Fair Champions. Cock Turkey Growers Increase turkey rofits 


Catalog. Central 


Farms Hatchery, Box burg, Indiana 


8S, Zeeland, Michigan. ns . 
on — a Baby Chicks —24 } breeds: 


Live-Long Chicks—Hayes Bros. Su- 
preme Chicks reach you guaranteed 100% 
alive: healthy, sturdy money-makers. Our 


long experience 


promptness, fair 


gives best matings, terms, 


uarantee bloodtested breeders: White, Jim 
. ~ suff, rown Leghorns, $8.95; pullets, 
assures you quality, $15.45. 4 Weeks Started White Leghorn 
dealing, fully-backed = putiets, $25.00. Rocks, Reds, 


weighed 15 pounds World's 


egg record with Experimental Farm Advice. Latest 


_—— —_____— hen laid 286 eggs. Champion Pen laid 2615 — tested helps. Mail your subscription today! 


free catalog eggs. Unsexed Chicks 
rices, FOB, chew Hatching eggs 
H Rtoore, Dept. 1-613, 


Orpingtons, 


Griffith’s Choice Broad Breasted quick 


maturing Bronze Poults. 15,000 Weekly 


Pullets or males Only $2.00 per year. Turkey World, Dept. 
Catalog Free 64, Mount Morris, It! 
Ottumwa, lowa 





Practical money-making poultry rais- 
ing helps from Expe rimental Farm for only 
25c per year. Five years, $1.00. Subscribe 


guarantees. 50,000 chicks hatched dally. wWyandottes, $8.95; puilets, $13.95. Heavy | Bred from carefully selected and mated toqay1 Poultry Tribune, Dept. 14, Mount 


20 varieties. Sexed or non-sexed. Postpaid. 
Lowest prices consistent with quality. Ask 


for free catalog 


Hayes, Proprietor, 


Decatur, Ilinois 


Sensational Value Assorted heavies $8.90 
100 postpaid! Strong healthy chicks! No 


return mall. O. J 


assorted, $7.95. Surplus cockerels, $3.95 
Thompson Hatchery, Papringfield. Missouri 








Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri. 





Rock-Leghorn Hybrids 





cripples! No culls! Sead money order for Clover Valley Chicks. 
prompt shipment 
teed. Atlas Chick Company, Dept. 8S. F., Free Catalog. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 1: » Sameer, bee nae Indiana 


St. Louis, Mo 


proved— mediate delivery on most 


breeders. Save with our big discounts on 
Advance Orders for 1946 delivery. Write a — 
for Free Circular Prices. Griffith Turkey Swea City Broadbreast Poults. Pullo- 


Morris, Il 





Hayes Bros Hatchery, Superior Chicks in all leading breeds at Farm, Box 754, Fulton, Missouri. rum tested, selected flocks. Now Is the time 
fair prices. Prompt shipment. Approved D a to order for 1946. Cash discount on early 

" avis Chicks for fall delivery. Barred, . Swea City Hatchery, Swea Cit 
and Pullorum ested. Catalog Free White Rocks. Reds. W hite Leghorns, gy Swea ity atchery, Swea Vs 


Jan make im- —— —_—___—__» 
breeds. Write Raise Poultry the Moneymaking Way. 
Live delivery guaran- Pullorum Controlled. "hesaeele is weekly for complete price list and delivery dates Write for free information how to make up 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 18-C, Ramsey, to $2500.00 in your backyard. White Poul- 


try Service, 155-D, Lawrence, Kansas. 





rests 


Pian. Low prices. Poultry Book FREE. Write . 
AJAX HATCHERY, Box 54, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


4 AJAX LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Egg Contest and Show rinnets, 
Fast growin: 
Toousands o 


.¥ dL Excellent co 
aroand Layers. jen 
“healthy chicks weekly on Profit 


FACTS | ABOUT HYBRIDS 


RE PROFIT 


GREATER “Tivabiity, quien Gr Growth, oo 


oh 4 FREE Catalogue. eerie « Prices, 
Sunflower Poultry Farm, Bex so , ——. Ks. 








OLONIAL ¢ 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCER 


Announces NEW CUT-PRICE OFFER [0.5. Approved | 


Do you w ant BETTER CHICKS for LESS 


money? Do you want LAYERS? More 
people buy Colonial Chicks than any other 
kind. The reason—EGG PROFITS from 
COLONIAL breeding. Over 160,000 Wing-Banded 


R.O.P. males used last 18 years (dam’s R.O.P. records 


200-351 eggs). 


Great numbers of Official Egg Laying 


Contest Pens—FIVE U.S. Grand Champion Pens in 
Five Breeds added in one year alone. The result — 
Colonial’s Best Egg Grade Chicks are 50% (some nearly 
100%) blood out of R.O.P. Hens. 


Fine Blood in Colonial’s Lowest Price Chicks! 


Customer after customer with flock averages over 200 eggs 
per bird has resulted from Colonial’s Best Egg Prograxn. 





Sex-Guaranteed 


PULLETS 





rad V2 








Do You Want To Save Real Money? 
Write for Colonial’s CUT-PRICE OFFER — 
ood no matter where you live. 9 big hatcheries 
ocated for quick delivery to any state. Popular 
varieties. SEXED, if desired. HYBRIDS also. 
Easy terms of $1.00 down. Send letter or card 
today for 2 BIG FREE CHICK BOOKS 






FREE Bo QKs 


Book No. 1: New farm-tested 
poultry book; latest discoveries 
reported by 20 farm college ex- 
perts. Book No. 2: Colonial’s 
Chick Catalog with pictures 
in natural colors, 33 poultry- 
raising articles. Both Free! 


address) Box 640, Pleasant Hill, 


Colonial Poultry Farms F-22322" fear’ Seren 





MARTI 5 FULL 4 WEEK OLD 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
350 PEDIGREED SIRED 


4 Week 

puttets 92 @. 00° Cockerets 
~ {06% LIVE ARRIVAL — FREE CATALOG 
Marti Leghorn Farm - Box 20 - Windsor, Mo. 




















Genuine 
BROAD BREASTED BRONZE 


Premium meat type. Hatched in separate hatchery 
from some of country’s finest Broad-breasted 
Bronze strains. U. S. Approved and Bloodtested 


breeders. 
Early Order Discount 
LARGE Bigger demand for poults 
RAILS ER SE next year. ahead of 
Hatching 25,0008 ‘* — yd — 
poults a week ‘dur- fy J29- Ist for delivery 
season. Write fm (2S Spring 1946. 
for special dis- PREE planning service for 
counts on large §§ small raisers. Tells how to 
contracts. start in the “big money” 
part of poultry business. 
Catalog, prices without obligation, write, 
FLLINOUS STATE HATCHERIES 
Box T-10, Springfield, tttineis 


























whis 


-—_—_ 

FUR. 
send 
Vame 


Addre 





EMPLOYMENT 














LIVESTOCK _ 





Wanted cient. working farmer to to Horse Owners. Save Money Avoid Unnecessar Trouble on Tilling, 
manage large Maryland farm Best Write for Free Bulletin of harness and Seeding, Haying, Harvesting Machinery, 
working and living conditions. Also near horse goods for quick delivery at honest rractors, Water Supply, Lawn Mowers, 
fine schools, etc. Man must be successful prices. I trust you and ship on approval. In Stokers. Learn about Prevention 
farmer now, preferably with agricultural business 30 rhousands of satisfied Lightning Protection, Weights, Measures 
college training, but looking for increased custom ers. Just send name and address to- ete. Order our new book, $1,00 Postpaid 
opportunities. Give full details first letter ay for Free bulletin. ‘Little Joe’’ Wiesen- Wirtison’s, West Burlington, lowa 
Dept. B, Box 777, Des Moines 3, lowa feld Box F-151, 112 West North Agenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland Kill weeds with fire! Acroi!l torches de- 


Man Wanted- Old Successful Company. 











bh - stroy parasites, split rocks as 99 uses 

Sell in your home county. Large line, cof- Guernseys, Tested fine quality high Burns kerose Medium $20, Giant 

fee, spices, extracts, stock and other farm grade heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shipped $24.75 Express collect 

products. Goods supplied on credit. Our ©. O. D. Express $30.00 each here. Also a Sine Equipment, S6A, Quakertown, Pa 

free gift opens every door to you. Write few Holsteins. Inspection invited. 

today. The Lange Company, Box 160, Glenn Clarke So. St. Paul, Minn 

DePere. Wisconsin oe Free Barn Plan Book. Best ways to build 
- “How to Break and Train Horses’’—A wr - 1 your farm buildings. Send for 

Look Here! Wanted— Men and Women to book every farmer and horseman should cevarts : — . 

start in business on our capital. Sell some have. It is free obligation. Simply ad- Louden, sox SF-140, Fairfleld, Iowa 

200 farm-home Products. Thousands our Iress Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept 

Dealtrs now make quick sales, big profits 2012-C, Pleasant Hill, Ohio Build DC Arcwelder without rewinding 

For particulars write Rawleigh Co., Dept armature from DC light plants, auto- 

L-192-SHW, Freeport, Ill America’s Leading Livestock Maga- motive starter-generators, motors. Plans 
. zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year $1.00 each 

Men with agricultural background Chree years for $2.00. Trial: ¢ months 50 Welders Club, SFB-3432 hieago 54 

to sell and service Mineral feed in pro- Breeder's Gazette, Dept. 3-37, Spencer ‘ 

tected territories. Free worm oil, skin Indiana Electric Water Heaters 15, and 20 

Mange dip ete., makes attractive selling vallon wes int t » 

: gallo washing and sterilizing anks 
proposition. Write Midwest Mineral Com- aes fines, ‘Short Dealers wanted. Roy L. Meyers Mfg. ‘ 
ove el = ss} . « ‘ y 4 : ’ ' 

pany, Greenwood, Indiana ’ Pedied adn om Ive 0 Janesville, Wis 

Reliable man with car wanted to call on i a ee a a a a a 

farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. No Owen Stock F: , R. 5, Spencer, Indiana Rock Phosphate. Che apest fertilizer 


experience or capital required. Permanent 


Increases yield grain, hay 


crops Improves 


Write today Wormy pigs? Dr. Hinrichs’ Hog Powder quality. Request prices, literature. Robin 

M eas Co., Dept. 679, Freeport I fed in feed, produce per hogs. One trial Jones Phosphate Company, Nashville, 
= r will convince rennessee 
Have You Read all the advertisements Hinrichs Remedy Co., Walcott, Iowa 
in the “Farmer’s Trading Center’’? Each = Arc Welders for power or 32 volt 
one contains an important message for you Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves plant. New and used $20 up. Free Circular 
It may save you money; it may save you either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- Allmand, Holdrege, Nebraska 
time able. On app 1-1i material - 

McFarland, Watertown, Wis Don’t Feed Sparrows. your own 





COONHOUNDS Famous OIC Swine. Most profitable for om ae Og Write for 


farmer and 


packer. Sample copies OI¢ 


I 


Indiana 


and other farm 
LeJay Com 


will delight 


klet How to 
asions, K121 
2, Successful 


our rooms 
ugs, K04 
Dept. 1512 


s free 
Hunting Hounds: Straight Cooners, ~ me | Vernor ar Goshen, Indi: Free Catalog of weiders, welding sup- 
Combination hunters. Foxhounds. Beagles ae . OSnER, Bee plies, generators, fencers, 
Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. Reason- Free Catalog tluable livestock books rome electrical items. Write 
able. Trial. Free List snd magazines Sheep, Hogs, Catthk pany, Minneapolis 8 
Echo Valley Kennels, Herrick, Illinois Horses, Poultry, Fur, et Breeder Pub- 
For Sale: Coon and Combination Hunters Roatoms, ocnyards, Ciieago Rewre Oo wvtte letters 
roxiounds. Rabbit hounds, Beaglehounds Hereford Hogs. Highest Winning herd yur friends. Order our 
‘ > - G = = . t . Jaahi Write Letters for All Oces 

and Bird-Dogs. Cheap. Trial. Literature Home of Fashion Corrector. Bred Gilts i > 
free. Dixie Kennels, Herrick, Illinois Pigs Boars Registered Vaccinated For 12 fo ad any De 4“ 

culs y “hy " . -eoris vie arming eR oines 
Hundred Hunting Hounds, Blueticks, ircular. Yalehurst Farm, Peoria, [linois 
Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- Dollar Bill Brings You hundreds of Add that smart touch 
hounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- profitable sheep raising ideas, year’s sub- Read New Ideas for Handmade R 
ers, Reasonable rria!. Pictures. Flton scription to monthly magazine. Write Order from Successful Farming 
Beck, D-26, Herrick, Illinois Sheep Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago Just 12¢ 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Dairy Queen Famous Two Cow Port 
filker now available. Buy direct and 
save. No milker milks any faster or better 
Rubber lined sqbheeze action teateupe 


able 


Self Washing. Low Priced. Shipped com- 
plete ready to use $179.00 up with electric 














motor or engine Literature and letter 
from happy users free Dairy Caeen 
Milking Machine Manufacturing Com 
pan) Room IS2 Lumber xchange 
Building Minneapolis, Minnesota Agent 
wanted 
Tools: Visegrips CeeTee, waterpumy 
needlenose, diagonal cutter pliers, crescent 
wrenc! pipewrenc! plasti screwdri ve 
clawhammer, hac ww «& #414 Ope. socket 
set 7/16 to 1” including Universal joint 
flex | andi (‘omplet >) piece guaran 
teed tool j ynl 19.8 I mediate ship 
ment! ¢ a4 © pricelist free! Order 
now! Univ Tool! Company) 27 
Crand, S! as , Mo 
Magic Electric Welder, | 10 volt AC-Ix 
welds, brazes, solders = all metals: eas 
to use; full direct . nplete with pow 
er unit, fame and me taltie are attachment 
arbons, fluxes, rod mask Only $19.9 
d by the Nav (Guaranteed one year 
Sple ndid for farn ise. Magic Welder Mfg 
Co., 241-RS Canal St., New York Cit 
Canvas Covers: Special |2 oz. treated, fire 
resistant waterproof Y of used 
Government tents Sx16 ft 
$8.95; 12x16 ft. $1 2 $26.8¢ 
Grommetted; Other sizes. 2 ash wit! 
order. Harris Machiner 7-30th A 


S. E., Minneapolis 


Read this classified section thoroly. 
It contains many offers which you can us¢ 


in our home—on our farm—and fc 
your own pleasure. Don't hesitate to li 


quire about anything u see and want 
here Kach advertisement s guaranteed 
by uccessful } ng to be as represented 


Combined Bull Halter and Controtiter. 


akes any bull safe rurn him out with 
omplete safety Stops fence umpers 
Money-back guarantee Vrite for circular 
Rusvell Mfg. Compan Dept. 23, Platts 


ville, Wisconsin 


bb | can afferd to advertise in the ‘Farm- 


er’s Trading Center tates 5c per word 





THIS GREAT BOOK 












Every farmer, every 
lover of horseflesh 
stould have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know horses— 
how to break them—how to train 
them—how to make money as a 
master horseman. Write for it today 
— FREE, together with my special 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding. 
If you are interested in Gaiting and 
Riding the saddle horse check 
on oath. Do tt today—now. You'll never regret tt. 


EERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
— ~12D° « Pleasant Hill, Ohio 




















TRAPPING FOX 


his story about an enter- 
prising New York farmer who 
harvested a bumper crop of 
fox, possums, raccoons and 
skunks from November on to 
April is only one of Many 
fascinating stories in Fur- 
Fish-Game Magazine. It’s the 
authority on trapping, fur 
raising, dogs, fishing and 
tackle. Besides it has count- 
less other hunting and fishing 
stories to fascinate you this 
winter. You'll be delighted 
with every issue of Fur-Fish- 
Game. Get a copy (20c) at 









Special “‘Get Acquainted”’ Offer 
9 Issues for $1.00 (Saves 80c) 


FUR-FISH-GAME, 176 E. Long St., Colurmbus 15, Ohic 


Send 9 months’ subscription ($1.00) [); 1 year ($1.50) [1 to 







Name 








a TST LET TILET TE TL TLL ee 






FOY’ 


Big, colorful , chuck - of interesting informa- 







BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


POULTRY BOOK 


& CHICK MANUAL 





on, 


ti ncludes valuable chick 
and squab catelon guide ye LOW PRICES on 40 
varieties of chicks and pigeons. Send 5c for post~ ge 


FRANK FOY, Box 604, 





CLINTON, seutenael 














Given by one of America’s largest hatchery organizations who year 
after year offer lowest prices , 


YOUR CHOICE OF ae GIFTS: 


To get orders reserved early . . .your 
choice of the above gifts. Free gift 
sent at once. 








CHOICE OF 17 LEADING BREEDS 


All flocks under close supervision of 
APA licensed inspectors: White Leg- 
horns; Austra Whites; White, Barred, 
Buff Rocks; S. C. Reds; White Wyand; 
Brown, Buff Leghorns; White, Buff, Black 
Minorcas; New Hamps; Silver Laced 
Wyans; Buff Orps; White, Black Giants. 














HOW TO ORDER 


WE PAY POSTAGE if you send cash 
in full with your chick order. If we ship 
all or partly C. O. D. you pay postage. 
Send the cash and save the shipping 
costs. State your choice of free gilt. 
Mailed immediately. Chicks shipped 
when you state. 














Free! 7ict 
and green « 


Unusual mu 
Free! 75c t 
Africana” 


© $1 value. Exotic, delicately shaded purple 
“actus with a long foreign name (No 
Free! 7\c to $! value. “Golden Tom Thumb” (No. 2 


iitiple ball with contrasting long spikes 
© $1 value. Imported cactus, “(Chamaealoe 
hybrid (No. 4). Long siim streamlined 


leaves. Bright colored 
Free! 2 reguiar $1 bronze Cushion Mums. Imported 


Engtish ort 


gin. Very beautiful. Shipped Mar. 1 or 


before. Other gifts shipped now 


SCOTT HAYES PRICES START AT 


Seott Hayes chick prices are 


always am 
America 


fine PRIZE 


ity. Order 


ong the lowest in 
regardless of their 
WINNING qual- 


now get the 


free gift at once your 


chicks will 
you want 
prices Hay 


be shipped when 
them, at the _ 
es 18 sure to hav 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST ‘ND ORDER BLANK 
TODAY while the free gift offer is in effect. 


15 AAA CHICKS GIVEN FREE 


The most liberal guarantee in America. 15 chicks 
free with each 100 AAA Grade; 10 chicks free with 


AA Grade; 
arrival. 


A Grade—guaranteed 100% alive upon 


LAST YEAR CHICKS WERE SCARCE 


Nearly every hatchery had to delay and disappoint. 


This year t 
order now 


he supply looks better, but play it safe, 
there is nothing to be gained by wait- 


ing, and you get a free gift by ordering now 


SCOTT HAYES CHICKS 


Order from nearest city: 


Dept. SS, Union City, Tenn. 


SS, Centralia, Ili. 
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Farmer’s Trading Center | 


Advertisements using Illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 
(no illustration or Tne d ty = word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, Iowa, tor complete information. 


DOGS—PETS : RABBITS PATENTS . 



















































































































































Setters and Pointers, Fox, C ‘oon, and Genuine English Shepherd Pups— Increase Your Income by raising do- inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
Rabbit Hounds, abipped for trial. Write Guaranteed heel-drivers. Year's trial mestic rabbits. Small space n 7 tion—..ow to protect and sell your inven- I 
for catalog. Send 10c for mailing. State Training instructions. Males, females or market for delicious meat, fur and wool. tion. Secure Free “Record of Invention" 
dog interested spayed females Largest magazine in the industry tells form for establishing date of your inven- I 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. you how. $1 per year. Send dime for sam- tion—and new Free Book “Patent Guide I 
Genuine English Shepherd Pups— English Shepherd Puppies: Natural > SF 1D eon eS Shoes Seageene, eh Ra Sees ae 
guaranteed heel-drivers—(no fooling)  heeler stock that really work. Spayed - . selling inventions. Don't delay. Write to C 
year’s trial—training instructions—males females. Write for prepaid prices. Chinchilla Giants, Real—Most profit- (Cjarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson 
—females—spayed females. Runft's Eng- E. J. Barnes, Collyer, Kans. able. Prolific, easily raised anywhere. Registered — Patent Attorneys 530-1 t 
lish Shepherds, Reinbeck, Lowa Rat Terriers; Wire Terriers; White Cole Soe oae — soeseusiie. Batiataction Adams Building, Washington, D. C. I 
Beautiful Scotch Collie Puppies. Also _ lies: Shepherds; Alredales; Border Collies, erature nilllustrated Catalogue, To Bam 
English Shepherds. Spayed Females. Real Trained Stock dogs; Cheap. Guaranteed 8 Chin-Chin Farms, Melvyn Inventors—Delays Are Dangerous— 
Heel Drivers That Satisfy. Express Pre- Satisfaction. Edmond Stone, Chariton, = 4 Pye -Megr., Dept. 5 44 Chester Secure patent protection now. Get new c 
paid. Sunset Kennels, Offerle, Kansas. Iowa he Rocke Penna here Free Rookies, ht mee Ri. ipeelima 
Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The Don’t Worry About Meat Rationing! aay a Mchistiow tk te ser } 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit fas Re 7 ee es on Approval. Raise Rabbits! It’s Esey! Multiply 1 Rapid- man, Registered Patent Attorneys, 11e-L L 
and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. ec for Picture, an ces. ly; A Treat To Eat. Send For Atlantic Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. H. Chestnut, Chanute, e, Kansas. trated Booklet. Dr. Frank M. Beidow, e 
Registered 5 Scotch Collie puppies for stock. English Shepherds. Also ( ollie | puppies. Box 313, Lebanon, Tenn. vosant Puctestion. ingermation am ~ u 
Watch or Companion. Prices Reasonable. ee ee eee and stock par Raise Chin-Chins, The Big Money-mak- alised service. Randolph & Beavers, Reg 
a ee ee, See ee Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. ‘28 Rabbit. Ideal Business for Anybody istered Patent Attorneys, 713 Columbiat 
Read the advertisements in Successful __ _ . - - Anywhere. Free Booklet shows Amazing fidg., Washington, D. C a 
Farming. You are bound to findsomething Canaries Wanted:—Best prices paid. Profits from Small Investment. Willow 
that will especially suit you and fit your Write for. shipping directions. American Farm, R9, Sellersville, Penna. ““Enventor’s Guidebook’? Free—Con fi 
pocketbook Bird Co., 2614 25th Pi., Chicago 8. Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. taining 100 mechanical movements, com- , 
———— — — —— Wool $15 pound. Plenty markets. Cash in- plete information about patenting and 
FOR FARM WOMEN come. Future prospects bright. ce, Kana.» Files Bile Mew 4 hm ope J Ledermann it 
otecsccceccccccceccccaseceseccccsccccasesceseucasnssossousosesesesecsoses free. White's Rabbitry, wrence, Kans D e 
Lite-Nin’ Flectric Butter Churn Sa Quilt Pieces—Beautiful colortast argent. pga n 
time and work. It is complete with =~ ment. Bargain Package. 3 Ibs. Just $1.2 ° PP R—A PARTS 
closed air-cooled motor, 3 gallon glass con- plus postage. Sent COD. Satistaction STOCKMAN Ss su PLIES TRACTO eoeve UTO cecserseeece d 
tainer, hard wood lid and dasher. The price uaranteed. Patterns Free. Send no money. Horn Weights, 70¢ Ly vee pesteete New and Used Tractor Parts. Write for I 
is only $16.95. Send your or¢rr or request Sconomy Remnant Shop, Box 83, Valier, Made in 4 sizes—% lb Te. -and2 _ big, free 1945 catalogue; tremendous sav | 
for literature to Vent-A-Hood Company, _Illinols Ib. Tattoo markers yy oO PLT, in- ings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Centra ¢ 
Dallas, Texas. * uke on te $25—$35 Week as a trained cludes set of numbers, bottle of ink, and Tractor Wrecking Co., Des Moines 3 bad 
Send 25¢ For A One-Year's Subscription yrac rie 7) aaaal Learn quickly at home. pig ng PEE A he. 5 Iowa. (Formerly Boone, Iowa). h 
to the Christiife magazine, «ape —e 3ooklet free. ¢ ae School of Nursing, ments, supplies, serums, remedies: in fact, Having Car Trouble? New, Used, Guar N 
py yy yw ty ao. Dept. F-11, Chicag everything tor the stockman. Write for anteed auto, truck parts, save mone p 
ligious books and novelties, and general Yarns: All wool; 2-3-4 ply. Unexcelled ree catalog. . ; “ FOREN Spec. aese S00cs; 
books. Christian Service Press, P.O. Box quality. Free samples and directions. Buy Breeders Supply Co.. Council Bluffs, Towa. pry Bs Dead 2930C Nort tc 
174-F, Moline, Lilinois direct, save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, DAIRY. GOATS . . ‘ago f 
Seuth Georgia Paper Shell Pecan in 2 _._ Sa Have You Read all the advertisements 11 . 
Shell 50c per pound. Pecan Meats 90c 500 Colorful Quilt Pieces $1.00. Prints, Free: Postcard request brings you book the “Farmer's Trading Center’’? Each on: 
ver pound. All Prepaid. Good Pecan Percales—100, 25c—Rug strips—3 pounds about dairy goats and sample monthly contains an important message for you. It 
*rompt shipment. Baker-Dorris Pecan $1.00— Postpaid. magazine. (Subscription $1 yearly). Dairy may save you money; it may save yot fa 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. Crittenden, 125 Lincoln, Lombard, Ill. Goat Journal, Dept. 550, Columbia, Mo time. Turn to the classified section now! Li 
"BERRY S POU RY BOOK pe: 
BERRY'S Chamolen-Mated, Hand-Picked CHICKS, ky 
also SEXED, STARTED. 52 Breeds. 7 HYBRIDS. Ai! P 
Towa Taapectad BWD Tested. Over 400 Prizes—30 Shows! ay 
LOW PRICES. In Business y aaey 50 years. Beautiful V 
POULTRY BOOK FREE, stamps appreciated. NV 
BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 2 
67 BREEDS } Baby Chicks, Eggs, Hybrids 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams 
FOR BIGGER MEAT AND EGG PROFITS All rare and common varieties. Free handsome fa 
. F ee illustrated catalogue, colored pictures, Low prices 
Large as heavy breeds these BIG, LOP-COMBED BEAUTIES are MURRAY McMURRAY, Box B12, WEBSTER CITY, 10WA Ww 
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teed egg breeding for more big white premium eggs; really BIG LEG- Holstein heifer calves average 91 pounds at birth 
HORNS for more meat; fast uniform growth for quick broilers. Raised compared with 64 pound average for other 3 major 
once you will raise them always. Hundreds have raised no others for over dairy breeds. Strong 
15 consecutive years. end vigorous Holeteia FREE 
Calves are easy to raise 
‘very LET US HELP YOU MAKE SAVINGS UP TO 50% calves are cany co reise | utusreaTeD 
BREEDER Take your choice of Roselawn straight run chicks, sexed baby pullets per 8 herd replacements of | syncing MAN- 
gues BLOOD, week old started pullets, then let us help yes moare them at porn a for veal. UAL. WRITE 
- OF 20% to 50% like we have for thousands of other successful poultry ; 
ta raisers. You will get a bigger harvest of chalk white eggs and poultry bd HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS N 
meat and at the LOWEST TOTAL COST you have ever had. OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Bex 2037 
OVER 700 EGG CONTEST AWARDS 
FIRST IN OFFICIAL | youare positively guaranteed all the blood lines of our egg FREE AY RAS H | RES 
contest awa winners fe never inbr a oselawn. 
Pb ik Out crossing distributes unexcelled performance into each CA TALOG 
300 or more Leghorns during| *"¢ very Se ee The most hetptul M Pr 
the 3 year per seeing ete BETTER BREEDING—DISCOUNT PRICES we have ever offered. OST OFITABLE OWS 
in Special Report No. 5 pub-| The breeding of all Roselawn chicks, sexed pullets, sexed | Over 100 photos of Big Milk H conan 
lished by the Council of Ameri-| COCh Ts one tee WORTH WHILE DISCOUNTS for fon tounge” 6.0 ie p api 
can Official Egg Laying Tests.| 7 pompt ordering. WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS : fe) enna BF ade pe . 
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Breeders near you with Stock for sale 


Ayrshire Bre Breeders’ Association 
‘Center St., Brendon, Vi. 


Have Hens = WORLD'S RECORD LAYERS | Mier 
RIGHT ON YOUR OWN FARM ge tet 






ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM BR. R. 105, Dayton 7, Ohio 































ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 42 milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts—FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthora Journal. Trial subscription six moaths 60¢, one year $1.00. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
809 West Exchange Ave., U. $. Yards, Dept. SF-5, Chicago 9, Ii! 




















Profit now from the extra egg laying capacity we have bred 
into Booth Chicks! For 25 years our large trapnest breeding 
farm has been used to step up egg production on the chicks we 
sell. For past 3 years Booth hens have made the highest aver- 
age prosustion for any breeder of Leghorns, Rocks and Reds 
in all U. S. Laying Contests. Birds from our farm have won 
over 1,000 trophies and awards at National Laying Con- 
tests in the last 5 years. Thousands of their sisters and ope Hampshire brood sows are 

daughters are used to produce our chicks o-telier ‘Mothers Gietiel alieree ae 


pig to each husky twice-a- 

$300 A MONTH from EGGS gums | “Chesver Goins Sos) Fa 

WYANDC ITES ‘ too, with market-topping meat-type Hampshires. Fast 

PY growing, early maturing, easy feeding; unequalled 

rustlers and pasture grazers. WRITE TODAY for Free 
illustrated sesame ~ about af ie et 
location of 100 bred 

sow sales; addresses BRED SOWS 

By Mail Order! 

Save tires and 


a of nearby breeders. 
SPECIAL: 3 mo. sub-[time! Let our 













“During the month of December I took in over $300 
from 500 Booth layers and during May I was still 
getting over $200 per month. We have bought our 
chicks from Booth for ten years and can’t say enough 
for them.” Mrs. E. Borchert, Minn. 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON ADVANCE ORDERS 

























































os : ‘ ALSQ expert Field 
This year we are offering extra large Discounts on SEXED CHICKS =e Select your bred 
Advance Orders. Our Big FREE 4 Color Catalog ANO ) azine—Send 25c to 

with over 100 photographs describes our farm and STARTED /eghara PULLETS 






The omen cee. breeding methods. Don't Wait. Write Today, 


BitPiakdse | BOOTH FARMS, Box 868, CLINTON, MISSOURI | Snetinteene tiem 


955 Commercial Bank Bidg., PEORIA, ILL. 



























Power-Full Years 
[ From page 62 | 


with a couple of motors of around three 
horse, an electric ironer or mangle to 
match that one in Dale’s place, and a 
portable electric sewing machine. The 
Dale Irwins figure they’re pretty well up 
on household conveniences and that, if 
they add anything at all in 1946, it’ll be 
production equipment. 

Of course, with their increasing use of 
current, the Irwin operations have ex- 
panded and their kilowatt total gone up 
by leaps and bounds. As I’ve said, Orie 
estimated his usage at 100 kwh monthly 
under the old, farmer-owned company. 

None of the former records are now 
available, but at the old rate of around 
five cents per kwh for this low usage, his 
bill must have totaled $5 to $6, not count- 
ing the charge-off on the original invest- 
ment. The REA co-op office shows an 
average of 600 kwh a month used by the 
Irwins in 1942, at an average cost of 
$12.15. This figures out to a couple of 
hundredths over two cents per kwh. 
Nearly every power company, private or 
public, in the Midwest and farm East 
today can show about the same reduction 
for increased use. 

In 1943 the monthly average for the 
farm had risen to 900 kwh and $15.86. 
In 1944, when food production was all- 
out, the monthly totals stood at 1,116 
kwh and a bill of $18.61. In 1945 the 
average, up to and including October, 
was 1,088 and a cost of $18.15—with two 
winter months yet to add in. 

“Yes, the electric setup on this place is 
fair,” Orie will grudgingly admit, “butif I 
were doing it over, I’d try to look ahead 
and plan it better, to take care of all 
future expansion. In the first place, I'd 
have installed a lot more outlets. Isn’t it 
funny that none of us, from the individ- 
ual user of current to a member of the 
board of directors, figured electrical 
usage would hop this fast? Why, a lot of 
our lines over the country were set up for 
around 100-200 kwh per farm, and now 
they’re ticking better than 1,000 on a 
lot of places along these lines. 

“At first we complained about REA 
requirements; we thought they were too 
tough and that it would cost too much to 
string wire to conform to them. Now we 
know these rules were just the minimum 
to provide safety. Just let me tell you 
fellows that it saves a lot of grief to wire 
adequately the first time; you may swear 
up and down you'll be using only a cer- 
tain amount of current, but my experi- 
ence is that you'll always use more than 
you first say.” 


Date and his family join the older 
Irwins in emphasizing the importance 
of current on today’s farms, big or little. 
Dale has been a 4-H Club agent and a 
full-fledged county extension director; 
he’s studied thousands of farm problems 
right on the land. Both he and Dad have 
cooperated to help run the system— 
reading meters, reporting outages, and 
helping line crews with trees and brush. 
Charles Lovrien, manager of the Irwins’ 
Sac County REA co-op, reports some of 
his farmers even dug holes and set their 
own poles to help the organization thru 
help shortages. Now that peace is here, 
the hard-working Sac group is looking 
forward to expanding the example of 
Orie’s 25 power-full years into a power- 
ful future for the whole county. END 
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How much ** 2k 
A xy 9 
is it worth? 


THAT LAND you’re thinking of buying—have you asked yourself, 
“How much is it really worth?” 


What somebody asks for it? 


Did you ever believe that about either land or horses? 
Of course not. Then why should you believe it now? 


What you pay for it? 


Maybe. But then again you may be paying a war- 
inflated price, not what it’s worth in the long run. 


What it will produce? 


That's the answer for the man who has to live on it. No 

land is worth more than it will produce year in and 

year out—with good crops and poor—with high prices 

and low. 
So if it’s land you’re thinking of buying, why not stop and ask 
yourself again, “How much is it really worth? How much will 
it produce?”’ 

Talking about getting your money’s worth—can you think of 

anything that will be worth more to you in the future than: 


1. Debts paid up . « « Be Money in the bank wee 3. War and Victory Bonds in 
reserve .. . 4e Land that’s improved . . . 5e Buildings in good repair 


How much will those things be 
worth? Plenty! And right now 
they’re the “best buys” you can 
make. 


KEEP YOUR FARM 


SAFE ano SOUND 


SAVE - DON’T SPECULATE 
Prepared by the War Advertising Council and approved by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 











at DEFROST the storm sash we 
place a 25-watt electric light bulb in 
the space between window and storm 
sash, hanging it there on an extension 
cord run over the slightly lowered top 
sash. It adds just enough heat to the 
space to clear off the frost under 
ordinary conditions.—A. L., N. Dak. 


@ We have found that a speck of castor 
oil on the small rubber washers of a 
tire valve core will make it leakproof. 
This oil serves as a rubber preserva- 
tive.—J. L. A., lowa. 


@ A C-clamp fastened to the end of 
a sawhorse or workbench will hold 
boards on edge rigidly for planing and 
other operations. To mount the C- 





clamp, drill two holes thru the throat 
to accommodate lag screws as shown. 
—L. C., Wis. 


@ When moving very heavy crates or 
boxes on ordinary long pipes or round 
bars used for rollers, it is sometimes 
quite a job to make a sharp turn with 
the load. This difficulty can be over- 
come by cutting pipe into short sec- 
tions and slipping these sections over a 
smaller pipe the full length required 
for the roller. Cap the small pipe to 
hold the sections in place and you 
have a roller in which each short sec- 
tion may rotate independently. This 
provides a differential action that 
makes it possible to turn any load as 
easily as you can move it on the 
straightaway.—R. D. A., Kans. 


@ When a new post is being set to re- 
place the old one, the fence wire may 
be pretty much in the way. To push it 
back I use an upright, 2” x 4” or 
heavier, against the wire from top to 
bottom of the fence. I made a brace 
lever by cutting a 10-foot 2” x 4” in 
two, and hinged the two parts togeth- 
er. After fence is loosened from post to 
be replaced, upright is set in place. 
The hinged brace is “humped” up at 
the hinge, one end against the fence, 
the other on the ground against a 
stake to hold it. 

When brace is shoved down straight 
the fence is held back far enough from 
the post so I can work. I put a long 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


REG, U. &. PAT. OFF. 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


button on one half of the brace so that 
when brace is straightened I can turn 
the button across the hinge and it will 
hold the brace straight until I let the 
fence back against the newly-set post. 
—F. W., Iowa. 


@ We get three or four times ordinary 
use out of our cotton gloves by coating 
the wearing surfaces with very heavy 
roofing cement. This can be had from 
the lumber dealer. Heated -so it will 
spread easily with knife or paddle, it 
is rubbed into the nap of the glove. It 
will not go thru the cloth. Sprinkle 
with dust or wood ashes to eliminate 
the sticky paste. These are handy on 
rough jobs where unprotected cloth 
gloves would be worn thru very quick- 
ly.—L. L. R., Mo. 


@ After experiencing much trouble 
with my truck by driving into a door- 
way without enough clearance for the 
load, I attached a telescoping fishing 
rod to the front bumper of the truck 
to prevent similar accidents. The rod 
is properly adjusted and secured to 
the exact height of each load before 
starting out. Thus it always checks the 
clearance of doorways, underpasses, 
and so on without driver getting out 
of the cab.—L. S., Minn. 


@ The drop shelf I built from scrap 
lumber and four large hinges has 
proved very handy in our barn. It 
would work equally well as a garage 
bench, where one wants the room 
without obstruction save when a 
bench job is being done. The illus- 





tration tells the story, I believe, better 
than words. As you see, bench can be 
as long or as wide as space permits or 
needs require. It can be a slatted top 
for milk pails in the barn, or a solid 
plank top for folding workbench.— 
J. E. R., Minn. 


@ The handiest and most easily car- 
ried post puller I have found is a 
bumper jack. I set the jack on a short 
length of plank next to the post, and 
with a log chain hooked around the 
post and engaged with the lifting hook 
on the jack, post comes out in jig 
time.—E. C., Iowa. 


@ To clear all our needed paths and 
walks quickly after snowstorms, I 
find this homemade snowplow just 
right. The wings are made of 1” x 12” 





pieces, each about 4 feet long. They 
are fastened together at the front 
against a triangular, upright post, 
shaved down to fit the angle made 
with rear ends of boards spread about 
4 feet apart. This front post is tapered 
so that it is about 2 inches thicker at 
the bottom than at the top, thus set- 
ting the wing boards with a flare-out 
at the bottom. The cross brace is a 
1” x 8”; a pair of old cultivator 
handles with which to hold it to the 





job and a drag hook on the front for 
the singletree complete it, ready for 
hitching. A straight center board 
rigidly fixed straight back from the 
point to the center brace, and set so 
it will “bite” an inch or two below the 
depth of the wing boards, is an added 
improvement that will make this 
light snow-mover steadier. See draw- 
ing.—C. P., Iowa. 


@ We like to have our hog-house doors 
closed to keep out chickens as well as 
drafts, and still arranged so hogs can 
go in and out. For each door I made a 
panel of wood that would fit the door 
opening with about 44-inch clearance 
on each side and the top, and -inch 
at the bottom. About 3 inches from 
the top of the door I placed a couple 
of eyebolts so I could run a wagon- 
box rod thru the eyebolts. I then hung 
the door in the opening by fastening 
the rod across the jambs of the door- 
way so the door would swing freely in 
the opening. The hogs soon get the 
‘““swing”’ of this door and go in and out 
without any trouble, but the door is 
always closed by its own weight 
against either the wind or the chick- 
ens.—R. H., Wis. 


@ To protect the teeth of my handsaws 
I cut a length of old rubber garden 
hose as long as the toothed saw blade. 
This length of hose is slit lengthwise 
on one side. Slipped over the teeth of 
the saw it is a sure protection to both 
saw and any surfaces the saw might 
get against accidentally.—B. M., Iowa. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for 
each useful and practical idea pub- 
lished in the magazine. Unused sug- 
gestions will not be returned.—Editors 
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the , 7 : THE BEST KEEPING 
iB ey, — AND THE BEST 
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: . — ALL CURED THE 
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"in TOCKING the family larder — cur- 
the ing meat... making sausage .. . 
yut putting up fruits and vegetables, jams 
- is = a : and jellies — has always been one of 
rht ing toward th ‘ _ ‘For —. the important farm jobs. It’s part of 
“" Pup <a, we the harvest — spreading its bounty 
: from one season to another. 

, ; > Use. To cure meat, there's no safer, simpler 
ws a “ a - ak: ae ey method than the Morton Way. It starts 
en . ‘ = is : ee: Sausage is always pes the cure at the bone . . . avoids waste, 
le. 7 et OR eA oy ; bone-taint, off-flavor . . . and imparts a 
ise ae oS : ee he ape bE : rich, old-fashioned smoke flavor. 
of i esate ' . f : = +4 Res = “How does it taste? How does it keep ?” 
rth ) I s, 10 P pau Sugat Cure ’ ae | | ’ ¥ ax: x oe Ask any one of the million farm families 
ht - 2 res, » Gia ee Tender Quict 1 oe aes who use this method each year. They'll 
ya. tcher e. No © —— | +. a ~ ne tell you that the Morton Way gives you 
i , the best tasting, best keeping meat you 

ei iti i ; can have. Why not try it yourself! 
b~ 
s- COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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a : These Hints Help... 


| 1. Use afork to mix dry in- 
’ Bredients together with 
) unbeaten egg. Mix until 
Baked sliced apples are covered with a spicy, ot os » mixture is crumbly. Do 

‘ oe ey ” » mot mash ingredients 

crumbly mixture...a delicious, cinnamony top- onenne ; into a doughy mass. 


ping that men say is “tops”. 


Basy ON SHORTENING...SUGAR! 
Betty Crocker Apple Crisp is one of the easiest 
desserts to make... one of the sastiest to eat! 


2. Do not peel apples—or 


Spring this delectable dessert on your family, 
and you'll be praised to the skies! You'll say: 
“Thanks, Betty Crocker!” 

But—for Betty Crocker results—be sure to use 
Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested”’ Enriched Flour. From 
wheat to sack, it’s tested time and again (includ- 
ing a test by our General Mills Betty Crocker Staff 
under “home” conditions). 

Get a sack today. Use it in 2/J your baking. 
With the Betty Crocker recipes in every sack, 
Gold Medal is your simplest, easiest, surest way 


to baking success. 
General Mills 





you'll lose vitamins and 
minerals found inor next 
to the skin. Always wash 
apples before using. 


Macaroni -Tomato - Cheese 
Casserole 
Wedges of Lettuce 
with French Dressing 
Green Beans Hard Rolls 
: APPLE CRISP 
General Mills, inc Coffee Milk 


WHEAT-APPROVED . . . MILL-CHECKED . .. RECIPE-PROVED 


apolis, Minn. “Betty Crocker” 
P ie marks of General Mills, 








